Editor  &  PublisHer 


over 

three-fifths 
of  Chicago's 
city  dwellers 
are  in  the 
’  dark 

about  your  advertising 
when  you  use  any 
single  daily  newspaper* 
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It  takes  two  [or  more) 
Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
...and  these  are  Chicago’s 
Top  Two  for  the  money 


^‘Though  7  of  lO  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday. ..you  now  miss  from 
&Z.S%  to  76. Q%  —  over  three- fifths— of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  city  dwellers  with  any  single  Chicago 
daily  newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago 
NOW,"  a  revealing  new  market  study  made 
in  consultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  representative  today. 


Cooyright.  1961,  Field  Enterpr 


designed  to 
increase  the 
efficiency  of 
roll-fed  presses 


If  you  operate  Roll-Fed 
Presses,  WOOD  Reels, 

Tensions  and  Autopasters  will 
definitely  increase  their  efficiency 

These  equipments  excel  in 
the  handling  of  oversize  mill 
rolls  .  .  .  either  newsprint  or 
coated  stock ...  so  that  high¬ 
speed  presses  can  be  kept  in 
non-stop  operation  at  appreciable 
savings  in  operating  time  and 
resultant  increases  in  production. 

We  invite  inquiries  on  Reels, 
Tensions  and  Autopasters, 
designed  to  solve  your  specific 
paper  handling  problems. 


Automatic,  3-Arm  Reels,  Autopasters,  synchronized  to 

designed  to  handle  paper  rolls  make  flying  pastes  at  running 

up  to  150"  in  width.  speed  of  press. 

Pneumatically  controlled  stationary 
strap  tensions  for  newsprint. 

Running  belt  tensions  for 
coated  stock. 


Send  for  illustrated  literature 


GOOD 


Built  by  WOOD 

for  McCall’s  Magazine 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  SOI  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17. 


Photograph  by  Earl  Seubert 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great  ? 


Where  in  the  world  do  all  the  fascinat¬ 
ing,  colorful,  talented  people  come 
from?  Like  the  Ferliks,  for  example? 

You  find  them  in  towns  and  farms 
and  whistle-stops  as  well  as  in  big  cities, 
if  you’ve  got  a  nose  for  news  and  an 
eye  for  a  good  picture. 

You  also  find  them  in  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Sunday  Tribune,  where  George  Grim 
and  Earl  Seubert,  two  newsmen  who 
specialize  in  the  unexpected,  regularly 
introduce  Upper  Midwesterners  to  some 
of  their  more  remarkable  neighbors. 

Take  the  Ferliks  of  New  Prague, 
Minnesota,  who  worked  for  years 
to  give  their  children  superb  musical 
educations.  Son  Milous  Ferlik  is  a 
widely  known  concert  pianist,  has  stud¬ 
ied  and  performed  all  over  the  globe, 
still  likes  New  Prague  best,  where  he 
and  his  sister  Bozenka  teach  piano. 

Or  take  “Professor”  William 
Knuppel  of  Deerwood,  Minnesota,  a 


91 -year- oldster  who  once  ate  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  played  cornet  with  Victor 
Herbert  and  now  lives  by  choice  in 
an  abandoned  boxcar  with  two  cats 
and  3,000  music  scores. 

Then  there’s  Sam  Crea  of  Stillwater, 
Minnesota,  an  ex¬ 
bouncer  who,  among 
other  things,  has  run  a 
non-conformist  coffee 
house  and  has  served 
as  president  of  the 
Saint  Croix  Valley 
Chowder  and  March¬ 
ing  Society  (member- 

Minneapolis 

Star 

EVENING 


ship  requirement:  5  years  of  college). 

To  writer  Grim  and  photographer 
Seubert  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  news  is  people — exciting,  un¬ 
usual,  interesting  people  you  wish  you 
knew.  And  enough  Upper  Midwest¬ 
erners  agree  to  make 
the  continuing  Sun¬ 
day  picture-story, 
“George  Goes  Visit¬ 
ing,’’  one  of  the  best- 
read,  best-liked  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  region’s 
best-read,  best-liked 
SEUBERT  newspapers. 

iilmneapolts; 

Cnbune 

MORNING  i  SUNDAY 


530,000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  660,000  SUNDAY 

JOHN  COWLES,  Copyright,  1961,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


GRIM 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


25-27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Gideon  Putwal 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  ; 

25-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  kH. 

Washington  Hotel,  Bratton  Woods,  N.  H. 

25-29 — American  Academy  of  Advertising,  University  of  Washingto*,! 
Seattle. 


Do  you  wonder 
where  the 


COLOR 


ioncord 


9-12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hot* 
Detroit. 

13-15 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach 
16-22— International  Conference  of  Weekly  Editors,  Southern  Illinois 
versify,  Carbondale,  III. 

24-28 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


flRMOi 


went? 


ienningf 

Surlingtc 

Jutland 


first  3  months  of  '61 

it  moved  into 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times 


AUGUST  I 

5- 1 1— International  Typographical  Union,  Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.),  Hotel  Dinkier,  At'ads 

Ga. 

13-15— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galveston. 
19-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Ra. 

21-24 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshl'=| 
21-26— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  Now  York  City. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  MIch'qap 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


ioston  C 
loston  C 
irockton 


SEPTEMBER 


8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  Me. 
8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic.  Hotel  Savery,  D« 
Moines. 

1 1 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

1 1- 15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd..  Vancouver.  , 

14- 15 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Drisklll  Hotel.  A;,s"j 

29 —  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

30- Oct.  ist — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspace'- 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


pardner 


bwrenci 


.ynn  Itei 
forth  A( 
’iftsfield 


COLOR 

ADVERTISING 


lounton 


OCTOBER 


5-7— Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hc: 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

11-14 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hof* 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago.  I 

15- 17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  di"d 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-18 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  XVII  annual  Ger 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association, 

Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Membership  meeting.  Drake  Hofej 
Chicago. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Wir.,;! 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25-28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  convention,  Hotel  Fontainbleau,  M'a'i 
Beach,  Fla. 

27-29 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Brown  Palace  Hc'f 
Denver. 


provider 

tovidet 
ovidei 


loonso 


Insonio 


Internatione 


Color  con  brighten 
your  profits  in 
this  rich  market 


NOVEMBER 


10-15— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Houston,  Tex. 

13-15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton, 


Petersburg  Simes 

- -  tLOtIDAS  ItST  NIWSrAMX  ^ 
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Write  -  phone  -  wire  or  better 
still  visit  us  for  detailed  mar¬ 
ket  data. 


'1 


Hongor  Daily  News  (M) 
Woftlond  Press-Herald  (M) 
iPortland  Express  (E) 
IPortland  Telegram  (S) 


lEW  HAMPSHIRE 

oncorii  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 


Vermont 

s  u-  r 

Borre-Montpelier  Times-Argos  (E) 

tennington  Banner  (E) 
uriington  Free  Press  (M) 
utlond  Herald  (M) 

d  antij 

►on.  [nASSACHUSEnS 

ipshi'-  Globe  IM&E) 

Joston  Globe  (S) 

ch'aa' 

Srockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

•oil  River  Herald  News  (E) 

•itchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

^^Tiordner  News  (E) 

owrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
ynn  Item  (E) 

ilorth  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

’ittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
lounton  Gazette  (E) 

P/oltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

IHODE  ISLAND 

H^t. 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
n  Hot  Providence  Journal  (M) 

’rovidence  Journal  (S) 

P^oonsocket  Call  (E) 

dl'- 

ssenba  :ONNECTICUT 

nations  Sentinel  (E) 

, ,  Iridgeport  Post  (S) 

e  Hot 

iridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
ifijtol  Press  (E) 
j,  M  S'  iortford  Courant  (M) 
s  Hot»  ^rtford  Courant  (S) 

’brtford  Times  (E) 

**eriden  Record-Journal  (M&E) 
lew  Britain  Herald  (E) 
f  :f‘ar  ^w  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
lew  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

EstaU  ! 

and'*?  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  IM&E) 
36.  N.  t 

Wington  Register  (E) 

^'d^efbury  Republican  & 

'acc^^  American  (M&E) 

'•'oterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  FIGURES 
SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES  IN 


NEWSPAPER-READING 


NEW  ENGLAND 


A  dazzling  column  of  plus  itercenta^e  ixtints  decorates  the 
spring  department  store  sales  indices  for  the  six  New 
England  states!  Just  look  at  these  fiffures*: 


Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 


And  just-published  figures  indicate  continued  weekly  and 
monthly  Kuins,  well  ahead  of  the  improvinK  national  averaRe. 

New  England’s  fine  newspapers  had  plenty  to  do  with  these 
stepjied-up  sales!  Department  stores  know  that  the  best 
way  to  put  Mrs.  New  England  in  a  buying  mood  is  to  talk  to 
her  in  the  local  paper.  She’ll  buy  your  product,  too,  if  you 
advertise  in  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND. 


J 


•  Federal  Keiierve  Bank  of  Boston—  I)ei)t.  Store  Sales  Index,  March  iy61  vs. 

March  1960.  ^  , 

••  When  this  paKe  was  first  published  June  10,  1961,  Vermont  figures  were  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted. 


IHIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


If  you  give  a  "hoot"  about  test  markets 


•rwin  & 


CoL 


umn 


WISE  UP 
in  ALTOONA 

.  .  .  "Test-Town,"  Pa. 


Wise  advertisers  with  new  products,  new  labels,  new 
packaging,  new  ad  campaigns,  new  anything  .  .  .  look 
to  Altoona.  Pa.  for  an  ideal  testing  place.  Distribution 
patterns  are  typical,  retailers  are  cooperative,  and  buying 
trends  follow  traditional  lines. 

One  dominant  medium.  The  Altoona  Mirror,  serves  as 
the  basic  source  of  buying  information,  too.  with  little 
if  any  penetration  by  outside  media.  The  Mirror  goes 
into  three  out  of  four  Blair  County  homes,  reaches  98% 
of  Altoona  families. 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Hltoona  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


If  your  city  has  plants 
of  national  companies, 
remember: 

The  men  responsible  for 
good  plant-city  relations 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


pMishtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


SAN  FRANQSCO 


Columnists^  Cliche  Chatter 

COMPL.4INT  ABOUT  the  inaccuracy  and  insult  inflicicd  by 
columnists  who  chant  cliches  is  made  by  a  writer  in  tbr 
Scripps-H award  News.  He,  like  every  reader,  is  pained  by  i 
head-shrinking  vocabulary  which  runs  to  “trauma,  anvietics. 
mother  rejection,  death  wish,  evocative  communication"  awi 
other  gibberish.  He  wouldn’t  give  helllxtx  room  to  columnists 
who  write  such  weedy  words  as  “definitely,  hosted,  a  spot  has 
been  shuttered,  finalized,  gifted,  overall,  fingered  the  defendant 
hack  in  1941).  you  know,  the  train  ground  to  a  halt”  and 
“type"  used  as  athletic  type  or  bookish  type — and  endless  other 
tasteless  “types."  The  editor  with  the  bent  ears  and  (|uea8v 
stomach  concluded:  “I  froth  at  columnists  over  these  atrocities 
because  the  use  of  them  spreads.  Youngsters  trying  to  lean 
our  business  naturally  fall  into  the  cliche  clatter  of  byliners 
they  consider  big  shots.  Moreover,  the  kids  ape  the  idiocies  of 
the  air  and  news  magazines  on  their  own  account  largely  he- 
cause  schools  don’t  teach  disorimination.  It’s  time  to  complain 
I’m  the  griping  type.” 

Bearded^  Lying  in  Den 

I  Like  crazy,  Man,  will 

'  I  shake  my  feet. 

You  sit  to  cover 
The  beatnik  beat. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

W'isconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

Bruce  Russell.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist  f  r 
the  Los  Anpeles  Times,  presented  originals  of  his  4.0()0  (  artonn- 
from  1934  to  1961  to  UCL.A.  .  .  .  I.,ast  name  in  the  nev 
I  Los  Angeles  telephone  directory  caused  the  Ogden  (Utahl 
I  Standard-Examiner  to  run  this  three-column  head  on  its  “N’anif 
in  the  News”  feature:  “Who’s’is  Zzyzz  Zzyzz?”  .  .  .  "Tb 
1961  edition  of  the  editor  &  publisher  Year  Book  can  t 
fun.”  writes  Art  Ryon  in  his  “Ham  On  Ryon”  column  in  iIf 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  lists  these  unusual  newspaper  names: 
Yellville  (Ark.)  Mountain  Echo,  Conway  (Ark.)  Log  Cabin 
Democrat,  Paragould  (Ark.)  Big  Picture,  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone,  Bloomington  ( Ill.)  Pantagraph.  .  .  .  Thi- 
heady  headline  in  the  Washington  Daily  News,  written  by 
Milton  Gus.  attracted  attention:  “JFK  to  Summit  Up  on  TV  a: 

I  7.”  .  .  .  Glenn  Davis,  Los  Angeles  Times  director  of  sjtcck 
'  events,  was  elected  to  the  Football  Hall  of  Fame  at  Rutgers  b' 
the  National  Football  Foundation  in  recognition  of  his  legendar' 
i  career  as  a  halfback  for  the  U.  S.  Militarv  Academy. 

Journalistic  H - 

You  think  your  story  ought  to  be 
The  lead— with  great  alacrity; 

-Mas,  for  journalistic  heaven: 

It’s  buried  deep  in  27! 

— Jacob  C.  .Solovay 

— The  District  of  Columbia  School  Board  press  conferencr 
was  held  in  the  hospital  room  of  reporter  Martha  Strayer 
:  Washington  Daily  News,  as  she  recovered  from  a  broken  hi; 
suffered  when  she  fell  on  ice.  By  the  time  she  had  bee: 
hospitalized  for  two  months,  she  was  hitting  her  regular  paie 
— six  stories  a  day — dictated  from  the  hospital.  .  .  .  Reporter 
Bob  Kendall,  writing  on  eloquence  in  the  Martinsville  I  Ind.) 

:  Reporter,  gave  this  example  of  a  convict  asking  the  guvemor 
for  clemency:  “Dear  Guvner,  They  are  fixing  to  hang  nr 
;  Friday,  and  here  it  is  Tuesday.”  .  .  .  Louis  Graves,  once  a 
New  York  Times  writer  and  then  longtime  editor  of  the  Cha^' 
Hill  (N.  C.)  Weekly,  was  notified  by  the  Saturday  EveiuH 
Post  that  a  story  he  wrote  in  1911  will  be  included  in  «• 
anthology  of  sports  stories. 
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.  .  .  to  find  out,  simply  compare  Long  Island's*  and  Staten  Island's 
675,000  one-family  homes  with  Manhattan's  9,000! 

Hardly  a  home-grown  blade  of  grass  grows  in  Manhattan  and  in  1961 
passenger  car  ownership  continues  to  dwindle,  too! 


.anl^ 


Our  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  home-owning  families  own  more  cars, 
buy  more  gas,  daub  more  paint,  tend  more  gardens,  etc. 

That's  how  these  families  live!  This  is  where  advertising 
and  selling  home  needs  is  a  natural! 


lames: 

Cahill 

(Ind.) 


If  your  target  is  the  private  home,  isn't  it  economically  unsound  to  aim 
advertising  dollars  at  9,000  families  instead  of  675,000? 


By  advertising  in  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  Long  Island  Star- Journal 
and  the  Staten  Island  Advance  you  can  reach  more  than  455,000  families 
in  the  finest  home  communities  in  the  nation's  No.  1  market! 


erem’f 

traser 


Our  circulation,  87%  home  delivered  is  80,000  greater  in  this  area  than  all 
other  New  York  City  evening  newspapers  COMBINED! 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  acting  on  these  facts.  How  about  you? 


Queens,  Nassau  &  Suffolk 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 


editorial 


Who  Gets  Hurt? 

^HE  restrictive  reconimeiKlatiotis  ol  the  C-anatlian  Royal  Coinmis- 
-*•  sion  on  Piii)lications  are  aiine<l  at  I'.S.  puhlications  l)eins  sold 
in  that  market  hut  it  is  the  Canadian  reatler  and  the  C^anatlian  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  will  he  hurt  the  most. 

l'|)  until  now  readers  and  ailvertisers  in  Canada  have  had  complete 
freeilom  ol  choice  in  selecting  their  reading  matter  and  their  atlver- 
tising  media.  The  ellect  ol  the  (Commission’s  proposals,  il  atloptetl 
by  Parliament,  will  be  to  deny  them  that  beedom  and  limit  their 
(hoice. 

(Canadian  readers  subscribe  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  tpiarter 
copies  of  Redder s  Digest  and  Time  magai'ine  which  are  the  primary 
targets  of  the  (Commission.  I  hey  pay  their  dollars  for  those  Catiadiati 
editions  because  they  provide  a  service  not  available  elsewhere  iti  the 
same  tpiantity  or  tpiality.  If  those  editions  arc  killed  oil  it  is  asinine 
to  assume  that  those  readers  automatically  will  transfer  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  (Canatliati-edited  atid  prtKluced  publications. 

(Canadiati  advertisers  ittvest  around  .S8,()0(l.()00  a  year  iti  those  two 
editions  again  because  they  provide  a  service  and  a  readership  not 
available  elsewhere  in  (Canada.  It  is  foolish  to  assume  that  those  atl 
budgets  will  be  transferred  en  toto  to  (Canadian  publications. 

Five  years  ago  a  tax  on  ailvertising  in  the  (Canadian  editions 

of  U.S.  publications  was  adopted.  The  .\ss(Kiation  of  (Canadian  .\d- 
vertisers  protestetl  that  newspa|)ers,  radio,  television  and  other  media, 
;is  well  as  magazines,  and  eventually  the  (Canadian  consumer,  would 
feel  the  impact. 

The  iMospet  t  is  even  worse  today.  Any  regulation  which  penalizes 
a  manufacturer  and  advertiser  by  denying  tax  deductibility  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  unapproved  publications,  aiul  which  limits  the  consumer’s 
choice  of  reading  matter  in  the  market  place,  can  set  a  precedent 
for  government  control  which  every  (Canadian  may  live  to  regret. 


Suits  Dismissed 

^  I  ^HE  United  States  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  .\p|)eals  in  New  Orleans 
has  directed  the  dismissal  of  the  seven  Birmingham  liltel  suits 
against  the  \'eu>  York  Times  and  thus  has  saved  the  newspa|>ers  of 
this  country  from  ]>erpetual  legal  harrassment.  The  Times  deserves 
a  lot  of  thanks  for  fighting  this  issue  through  to  this  decision. 

An  .Alabama  court  in  Montgomery  and  a  federal  court  in  Birming¬ 
ham  hail  ruled  that  suits  by  Montgomery  city  officials  against  the 
Times  could  be  brought  in  that  state  because  the  newspa|jer  “does 
business”  there  by  the  assignment  of  a  reporter  from  the  home  office 
to  work  there.  The  physical  presence  of  the  rejmrter  on  assignment 
was  judged  sufficient  to  warrant  trial  in  that  jurisdiction. 

'File  dangers  of  this  legal  reasoning  should  be  obvious  to  every 
editor  and  publisher.  It  meant  that  any  newspa|)er  could  be  sued  for 
real  or  imagined  errors  by  anyone  in  any  place  where  it  assigned  a 
rejKirter.  Flie  possibilities  for  harrassment  were  unlimited. 

File  higher  court  has  rulcil  that  there  was  no  completion  of  a 
cause  of  action  in  the  state  of  .Alabama  and  that  reasoning  should 
prevail. 
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How  TV  Commentator  Views  the  NY  Press 


In  an  avowed  attempt  to  stir  He  claimed  the  invasion  of  most  people  we  look  at,  Adolf 
up  more  interest  in  its  Sunday  Cuba  took  place  “in  a  sort  of  Eichmann  is  a  man  of  many 
aftcrii'  m  appraisal  of  New  vacuum  of  information”  for  faces  and  each  of  us  p^ives  him 
York  City  newspapers’  perform-  which  the  press  bore  a  larpe  the  face  we  want.” 
ance,  Y\  CBS-TV  will  present  a  share  of  responsibility  since  the  His  final  shot  was  at  the 
half-hour  report  Thursday,  June  key  part  of  that  story  wax  Jourvnl  Ameriran’x  “Inside  story 
29,  di.scu.ssinpf  the  question,  “Are  available  and  was  not  well  of  City’s  g'amblinK'  empire.” 
the  Newspapers  Doinfp  Their  reported,  and  that  was  the  Mr.  Collinjfwood  added  that 
Job?”  The  telecast  will  be  from  extent  of  CIA  involvement  in  the  this  bore  (]uick  fruit  when  an 
10:30  to  11  p.m.  traininj?  and  equipment  of  rebel  editorial  clerk  at  the  Journal 

For  three  months  the  station  forces.  This  story,  he  claimed,  American  was  arrested  for 
has  be**n  airinj?  a  critique  simi-  had  been  in  the  public  domain  takinpt  bets  on  horses, 
lar  to  the  job  that  has  been  done  since  October,  1960.  What  has  Mr.  Collinjrwood 

in  ChicapfO  for  about  a  year.  One  Mr.  Collinppvood  moved  on  to  done  in  subsequent  shows? 
\'ew  York  newspaper  has  given  the  Algerian  crisis,  which  had  Here’s  a  summary: 
it  a  favorable  review;  another  broken  in  the  news  the  day 

paper’s  critic  was  unfavorable  before.  He  summed  it  all  up  in  Foreign  Keporting 

toward  it.  Otherwise  the  press  two  sentences:  “Now,  today’s  April  30 _ He  picked  up  Presi- 

has  ignored  the  effort,  unlike  big  story  in  the  papers  is  the  dent  Kennedy’s  address  to  the 
what  happened  several  years  ago  French  rebellion  in  Algeria.  Like  publishers  on  the  question  of 
when  the  late  Don  Hollenbeck  the  Cuban  debacle,  this  comes  as  press  responsibility  and  need  for 
set  himself  up  on  radio  as  the  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  all  but  self-descipline.  “In  the  long  run,” 
conscience  of  the  newspaper  the  closest  students  of  French  he  said,  “occasional  breaches  of 
business.  affairs  but  the  origins  of  this  security  in  the  American  press 

Dr.  V  rank  Stanton,  president  event  had  lieen  there  to  be  ^ay  be  less  important  than  the 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys-  pointed  out  to  all  of  us.”  fact  that  in  a  world  where 

tern,  decreed  some  time  ago  that  The  Eichmann  trial  came  almost  anything  can  happen 
television  should  concern  itself  next.  Mr.  Collingwood  said  the  almost  anywhere  at  almost  any 
wth  evaluating  press  perform-  New  York  press  sent  a  large  time,  the  American  press  is 
ance.  After  a  few  false  starts,  contingent  of  star  reporters  and  woefully  shorthanded  in  the  far 
the  first  of  the  quarter-hour  “eminent  observers  engaged  for  corners  of  the  world.”  Referring 
viewing-the-press  series  went  the  occasion  to  swell  the  ranks  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
onto  home  screens  via  the  CBS  of  the  500  international  corre-  press  is  often  dependent  on  re- 
New  York  outlet  on  April  23  as  spondents  on  hand  for  the  trial,  ports  by  nationals  of  countries 
a  prelude  to  the  American  News-  The  skeptic  might  conclude  it  involved  in  crisis  news  he  corn- 
paper  Publishers  Association  was  even  being  or  about  to  be  mented:  “There  is  a  certain  kind 

L  u  j  ’  of  foreign  reporting  that  has 

In  15  minutes  the  show  roasted  jfg  dwelled  at  length  on  what  almost  disappeared.  It  is  the 
newspapers  for  their  coverage  he  called  “an  astonishing  diver-  romantic  output  of  the  star 
(or  lack  of  it)  on  Cuba,  Algeria  gity  of  description.”  One  re-  correspondent  who,  laden  with 
.  porter  pictured  Eichmann  as  the  confidences  of  the  great,  his 

The  show  opened  with  a  num-  looking  like  a  window  cleaner,  understanding  enriched  with 
ber  of  newspapers  on  a  table,  another  as  an  aging  footman,  inside  information  denied  to 
then  enlarged  to  a  pair  of  hands  and  a  third  as  lawyer,  retired  ordinary  reporters,  can  cut 
picking  up  one  of  the  news-  brigadier,  or  textile  manufac-  through  the  complexities  of  a 
papers.  The  hands  belonged  to  turer,  and  a  fourth  as  a  clerk,  great  crisis  and  unerringly  put 
Charles  Collingwood,  well-known  <.Well,  what  did  he  look  like?”  his  finger  on  the  seemingly  small 
M  the  replacement  for  Edward  Collingwood  called  out,  then  event  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
R.  .Murrow  on  “Person-to-Per-  answered  himself  with:  “Like  it  all.” 
son.”  The  rest  of  the  show  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mr.  Collingwood  and 

the  newspapers.  if 


Short  Takes 

In  1959,  John  Blank,  a  poet,  was 
naked. — Toms  (N.  M.)  News. 

• 

Motorists  are  required  to  stop  when 
»  blind  person  raises  his  white  cane  to 
*n  upright  position. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courie  r-Ex  press. 

• 

He  was  the  612th  person  to  die  in  the 
ding  ling  electric  chair  in  the  last  60 
years. — New  York  Jourrval- American. 

• 

The  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  square 
Barrie<l  Queen  Elizabeth’s  first  cousin. — 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 
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Spare  and  Food 

May  7 — Headlines  on  Com¬ 
mander  Shepard’s  space  flight, 
liefore  and  after  the  event, 
intrigued  Mr.  Collingwood.  He 
showed  the  Journal  American  of 
the  day  Ijefore:  TOO  MUCH 
SPACE  ON  SPACE  FLIGHTS? 
Then  the  Daily  News  picture 
caption  after  the  flight:  WITH 
HER,  HE’S  EXTRA-SPATIAL! 
The  commentator  then  discussed 
how  Washington  correspondents 
had  taken  to  an  “orgy  of  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  relative  standing  of 
those  around  the  Kennedy 
throne.”  A  third  topic  was  the 
dailies’  restaurant  columns 
which  Mr.  Collingwood  found, 
with  a  couple  of  honorable 
exceptions,  to  be  written  as 
unpalatably  as  the  food  they 
tout,  and  the  recommendations 
about  as  good  a  guide  as  a 
Salvation  Army  lass  in  a  strip¬ 
tease  joint. 

Imprecise  Questions 

May  14 — He  went  over  the 
questions  asked  of  Commander 
Shepard  at  his  press  conference 
and  found  many  of  them 
ungrammatical,  wandering  and 
imprecise,  not  to  mention  trivial, 
irrelevant  or  downright  rude. 
He  thought  the  New  York 
Mirror  took  its  disappointment 
like  a  man  after  Washington 
threw  cold  water  on  its  bid  to 
hail  Shepard  with  a  hero’s 
parade.  The  division  of  the  press 
in  its  treatment  of  two  cases  of 
defiance  of  the  government — an 
Amish  farmer  who  wouldn’t  pay 
social  security  taxes  and  a  group 
who  resisted  a  civil  defense 
exercise — brought  this  conclu¬ 
sion:  “A  small  object  lesson  for 
the  proposition  that  what  a 
paper  thinks  is  news  depends  on 
its  prejudices.” 

Herald  Tribune  Makeup 

May  21 — The  Herald  Trih- 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Weather  forecast:  Maine — Funny  and 
'ooler. — Augusta  (Me.)  HeraJd. 
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Circulators  Urged  to  Avoid 
Regulation  of  Carrier  Boys 


Strict  Adherence 
Standards  Asked 

By  Rit'k  Friedman 

Stricter  adherence  to  news- 
•aiH-rlxiy  standards  for  age  and 
lours  was  urged  on  members 
if  the  International  Circulation 
iuiuicers  Association  at  the  an- 
ual  convention  in  New  York 
his  week. 

ICMA  President  T.  Earl  Rob- 
rts,  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  news- 
aix-rs!,  warned  that  laxity  on 
hi-  part  of  some  daily  newspa- 
:«rs  and  free  shoppers  was  in- 
itiriK  governmental  regulation. 
Although  the  1960  White 
louse  Conference  on  Children 
in;!  Youth  made  no  adverse 
■ni)mni(‘iidations,  Mr.  Roberts 
aid,  the  ICMA  membership 
h;iulil  remain  alert  to  “this 
v<  r  present  danger.” 

IxMiking  to  1970 

Mr.  Roberts  recommended 
hat  incoming  officers  keep  alive 
he  association’s  White  House 
(inference  Committee  under 
he  direction  of  Stowell  Abbott. 
Mr.  Roberts  said  a  selected 
rmup  of  persons  interested  in 
■hild  welfare  met  last  month  in 
'Washington  to  initiate  pro- 
aanis  in  each  state  which  would 
int  to  the  White  House  Con- 
it-reiicc  in  1970. 

Mr.  Rol)erts  said  the  National 
ininiittee  for  Children  and 
iouth  intends  to  encourage  each 
if  the  state  committees  to  in- 
iude  in  its  group  a  newspaper- 
nan  with  circulation  experience. 
This  decision  was  reached  re- 
ently  at  a  conference  of  Mr. 
Ibbott  and  Mrs.  Isabella  J. 
Jones,  executive  director  of  the 
J'ational  Committee  for  Chil- 
ifen  and  Youth.  Mrs.  Jones 
'as  said  to  be  highly  impressed 
'ilh  the  fact  that  there  were 
'nore  than  700,000  newspaper- 
ooys  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  she  was  pleased 
‘dh  the  training  program  spon¬ 
ged  by  ICMA. 

Mrs.  Jones  furnished  Mr.  Ab- 
"tt  with  a  list  of  chairmen  in 
state,  and  requested  him 
’■0  furnish  her  with  a  list  of 
^omnu  nded  circulation  manag- 


to  ICMA’s 
by  Roberts 


M.  E.  Rsher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 


ers,  one  for  each  state,  in  order 
that  she  might  pass  them  on  to 
the  state  committees. 

“This  was  a  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  I  sincerely  hope  if 
you  are  invited  to  join  such  a 
committee  in  your  state  that 
you  accept  promptly,”  Mr. 
Roberts  said. 

Standards  Reminder 

He  restated  the  newspaperboy 
standards  set  up  by  the  indus¬ 
try: 

Minimiiin  Ages  —  for  car¬ 
riers,  12  years;  for  street  sales 
lx)ys,  14  years.  In  cities  with 
populations  of  less  than  50,000 
— boys  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  14  could  be  allowed  to  sell. 

Girl  Carriers  —  No  female 
minors  should  be  permitted  to 
sell  or  distribute  newspapers. 

Hours  for  Selling  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Newspapers  —  Not 
during  school  hours.  On  school 
days  not  more  than  three  hours 
per  day  for  carriers,  or  four 
hours  per  day  for  street  sellers. 
For  carriers,  not  earlier  than 
5  a.m.  and  not  later  than  7  p.m. 
in  w'inter,  8  p.m.  in  summer. 

“These  are  reasonable  stand¬ 
ards  for  our  self-employed 
newspaperboys  today,”  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  said.  “It  has  been  proved 
that  we  can  still  render  efficient 
public  service  while  adhering  to 
these  standards.” 

He  said  one  of  the  major  aims 
of  ICMA  should  be  to  educate  all 


Ray  Kest  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade. 


circulation  men  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  standards  even 
though  they  were  not  members 
of  the  association. 

“We  must  control  the  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  age  limits  of  our 
newspaperboy  organizations 
within  the  bounds  of  good  rea¬ 
son,”  he  added.  “If  we  fail,  we 
are  inviting  regulation  by 
others  with  little  or  no  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  function  being  per¬ 
formed  today  by  these  young 
men.” 

Mutual  Benefit 

Clifton  Daniel,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  called  on  circulation  men 
to  continue  working  with  edi¬ 
torial  people  for  the  betterment 
of  the  industry. 

He  described  the  newspaper 
business  as  being  healthy  de¬ 
spite  a  decline  in  numbers.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  was  nearly  59 
million  in  1960.  “That  was  an 
increase  of  52  percent  in  25 
years,”  he  said.  “During  the 
same  25  years,  the  population 
went  up  40  percent.” 

He  added  that  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  newspaper  advertising 
has  gone  up  too — from  $762  mil¬ 
lion  to  more  than  $3.5  billion. 

“People  spend  a  lot  more  per 
annum  to  buy  newspapers  than 
they  spend  for  television  sets,” 
Mr.  Daniels  said. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  intelligent 
people  in  a  highly  developed  so¬ 
ciety  could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  newspaper.  “They  have 
a  positive  passion  for  the  news,” 
he  declared. 

U.  S.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 
(R.-N.Y,),  speaking  at  the  labor 
conference,  put  forth  a  proposal 


Refer  is  inferesfed  as  his  father, 
Earl  E.  Leavens,  reqisfers  from  the 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times. 


for  a  Peace  Production  Board 
“whose  job  it  would  be  to  forge 
all  of  our  country’s  resources 
into  a  massive  effort  to  decisive¬ 
ly  win  the  economic  ‘cold  war.’  ” 

Sen.  Javits’  talk  followed  an 
off-record  discussion  of  labor 
problems  in  the  circulation  field. 

Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley, 
president  of  Parade  magazine, 
and  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
told  the  circulation  men  that 
“Intellectuals  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  Admini¬ 
stration  are  publicly  preaching 
the  wasteful  extravagance  of 
‘self-determination’  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

“They  are  advocating  taxa¬ 
tion  of  advertising  in  order  that 
goods  and  services  will  sell  in 
less  volume  (hopefully  thereby) 
leaving  more  money  to  be  spent 
by  the  politicians  in  the  public 
sector,”  Mr.  Motley  declared. 

He  urged  circulation  men  to 
take  the  story  of  their  carrier 
boys  to  the  public  so  that  it 
“understands  the  symbol  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  youngster  who  de¬ 
livers  the  paper  to  the  home.” 

“Tell  this  story  in  terms  of 
real  lx>ys  and  real  situations,” 
he  said.  “Tell  it  often.” 

«  «  « 

COMMITTEE  REPORT.S 

•  Post  Office  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  —  Current  trends  indicated 
a  stable  transportation  cost  in 
handling  and  movement  of 
newspapers  via  baggage  on  rail¬ 
roads,  buses  and  trucks,  but 
such  was  not  the  case  involving 
copies  moving  through  the 
Mails.  Since  second  class  in¬ 
creases  went  into  effect  in  April, 
1952,  as  of  January  1,  1961, 
charges  on  newspapers  moving 
through  the  mails  have  ad¬ 
vanced  66%  percent  on  the 
reading  portion  and  100  percent 
on  the  advertising  portion. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Circulators 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

•  Treimurer  —  Cash  in  bank 
May  16,  1960— $44, 531.23.  Cash 
Receipts  —  $54,378.02.  Total 


Mr.  Hearst  warned:  “Unless 
I  am  badly  mi.staken,  we  are 
entering  ujjon  the  most  tension- 
jjacked  ancl  jKitentially  explosive 
summer  and  fall  since  1939.” 

Sims  Is  President 
Present  officers  of  I  C  M  A 


were  moved  up:  Dar  M.  Sims, 
fr/aoi  \  Expend.tures-$49,-  (p^.)  Jnguirer,  to 

258.69.  Total  cash  on  hand  May  Cinvi/«n 


15,  1961  —  $49,650.56. 


president  ;  Ahlx)tt  Stowell, 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statt‘.sman  News- 


^  a  papers,  first  vicepresident ;  and 

ce.pt  was  $23  960.37  collected  m  Y.) 

membership  dues  0  her  large  vicepresident, 

revenues  were  $8,942.o0  from  ^  contested  election  for 

^ni  !!’■  third  vicepresident,  Ray  Gilli- 

701  90  from  advertising  m  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News- 

Bulletin;  and  $7,048.02  for  ad-  defeated  M.  E.  Fisher  of 

vertising  in  the  Program.  Mi„neapolm  Star  &  Tri- 

The  largest  expenditures  were  ^  McFetridee  Tulsa 

$24,579.52  for  the  ^retary  'i^^Va.)  u"  rwfnd  rSinrwa: 
managers  office,  $l(y)12  67  for  treasurer,  and  A.  D. 

the  convention:  and  $5,020.22  Vcu-  York  World-Tele- 


for  the  president’s  office.  ^ 

•  Membership  —  65  applica-  t  a  olcn 

,  V  u-  II  Mr.  McFetridge  was  also 

tions  for  memlHirsh.p,  all  ap-  directors 

proved  at  this  weeks  conven-  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 

*  *  *  tions  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 

^  Ill  cj-  of  the  late  E.  Roy  Hatton  of  the 

•  Operation  hudd-up  —  Since  „  ^ 

..  ,  ,  ••  ..  i  Detroit  Free  Press. 

the  last  convention  the  commit-  ui  i  * 

tee  sold  training  material  for  ,  ^r.J>ims  was  unable  to  ^ 
$590  and  spent  $143.37  for  addi-  ^end  Ihe^  convention  sessions  be- 
r  1  —  cause  of  illness  hut  his  associ- 

lona  ”  *  *  ates  from  Philadelphia  said  he 

•  Safe  driving  -  The  20th 

annual  Safe  Driving  Campaign,  4  Life  Memb<>rsliips 


•  Operation  bniUl-iip  —  Since 
the  last  convention  the  commit¬ 
tee  sold  training  material  for 
$590  and  spent  $143.37  for  addi¬ 
tional  records. 


•  Safe  driving  —  The  20th 
annual  Safe  Driving  Campaign, 
which  ended  Dec.  31,  196(),  saw 
543  newspapers  participating — 


Life  memberships  were  voted 


an  increase  of  8  over  1960  —  to  C.  K.  Jefferson  of  the  Des 
with  an  accident  rate  of  1.86  j)er  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
100,000  miles.  H.  Phelps  Gates  of  the  Christian 

♦  *  *  Seienee  Monitor,  Arthur  E.  Hall 

•  Newspaperhoy  —  The  first  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews  and 
and  second  series  Newspaper-  Walter  Rauck  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Ijoy  Public  Relations  Mat  Pro-  Press. 


gram  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
24  advertising  messages  point- 


The  “Best  in  Show”  promo¬ 
tion  award  was  given  to  the 


Jack  Stein  of  the  .Albany  ()|, 
Y.)  Times  Union  cautioned  c» 
culation  managers  to  be  carefil 
lest  they  lose  control  over  ind*. 
jiendent  contractors.  He  e». 
phasized  that  it  is  wrong  to 
specify  a  set  percentage  of  tko 
total  to  he  paid  to  the  cot- 
tractor. 


I 


ing  out  the  benefits  of  newspa-  Cong  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ- 
perboy  training  and  exiierience.  ent,  Press-Telegram.  Winners 
This  series  was  used  by  407  in  divisions  were  the  Meriden 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  (Conn.)  Record-Journal  and 
and  Canada.  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  *  Awards  for  sales  promotion 

•  Regulations  —  A  noticeable  went  to  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.) 
reduction  of  newspaperboy  law-  Tribune,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
suits  for  injuries  sustained  in  C/ironic/c  and  Philadelphia  Dni7;/ 
accidents  while  distributing  \’ews 

newspapers  was  evident.  The  ^^op  talk  sessions,  Shiel 

growing  number  of  newspapers  Du^gker,  business  manager  of 
using  carrier  accident  policies  Cincinnati  Post  and  Tinies- 
is  credited  with  the  improve-  advised  circulation  execu- 

ment.  *  *  *  tives  to  avoid  granting  privi¬ 

leges  to  older  employees  unless 
Hears!’*  Viarning  “you’re  ready  to  put  them  into 

“America’s  existence  and  sur-  ^  conrtact. 
vival  may  hinge  on  events  of  the  Givdng  readers  more  news — 
next  six  months,”  William  Ran-  not  promotion  schemes  —  ac- 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  counted  for  an  increase  of 
of  Hearst  Newspapers,  told  17,000  circulation  in  the  last 
ICMA.  decade  for  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 

Mr.  Hearst  spoke  to  the  group  Patriot-Ledger,  it  was  reported 
two  days  after  returning  from  by  Frank  Geoghegen,  business 
a  month-long  Hearst  Task  Force  manager. 

trip.  He  relayed  his  impressions  George  Bertsch,  business 
gathered  in  interviews  with  gov-  manager  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
emment  chiefs  in  France,  Eng-  Sun,  advocated  a  circulation 
land,  Italy,  West  Germany,  price  that  would  keep  the  news- 
Spain  and  Portugal.  paper  a  mass  medium.  It’s  not 


a  matter  of  how  much  circula¬ 
tion,  but  how  good  is  it,  he  de¬ 
clared.  Weeklies  have  liecome 
tough  competition  for  metro- 
ix)litan  dailies,  he  said,  remark¬ 
ing  “you’d  go  nuts  trying  to  put 
out  an  edition  for  every  small 
community.” 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
a  tabloid  with  158,000  sale  when 
it  was  taken  over  by  Triangle 
Publications  in  1957,  hit  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  285,000  in  May,  James 
T.  Scott,  business  manager,  re¬ 
ported.  It  is  largely  a  street- 
sale  paper  giving  heav'y  cover¬ 
age  to  sports  and  women’s  news 
and  “big,  live  local  news,”  he 
said.  Department  stores  have 
been  increasing  their  adv’ertis- 
ing  in  it. 

Consensus  of  a  panel  on  rais¬ 
ing  prices  was  that  it’s  lietter 
to  go  from  5c  to  10c  than  from 
5c  to  7c.  The  loss  was  as  much 
as  15  percent  w'hen  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  jumped  to  7c,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ivan  G.  Sundberg, 
circulation  manager.  A  drop  of 
14  to  20  percent  was  experienced 
by  the  Des  Moines  papers  on  a 
jump  to  7c  but  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  loss  on  the  increase  to 
10c,  said  Mark  C.  Mantz  of 
those  newspapers. 

Frank  1).  Taylor  of  the 
Toronto  Star  said  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers  lost  subscribers 
when  the  smalltown  papers  in 
the  area  raised  their  prices. 

With  the  introduction  of  auto¬ 
matic  tying  machines,  the  IFi7- 
mington  (Del.)  \etvs-Joumal 
made  an  arrangement  whereby 
eight  of  10  displaced  mailers 
l)ecame  truck  operators  han¬ 
dling  the  newspapers’  distribu¬ 
tion,  Virgil  Fassio  reported. 

Employment  of  women  as  dis¬ 
trict  managers  at  salaries 
around  $30  a  week  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  another  panel  session. 
But  one  circulator  said  he  had 
found  the  carrier  boys  don’t  like 
being  “mothered”  and  prefer 
men  as  their  district  managers. 
Another  said  women  have  proven 
to  be  excellent  truck  drivers. 


New  York  Printers’ 
Coiitraet  in  Stalemate 

The  Publishers  Association  o( 
New  York  City  and  Typ*. 
graphical  Union  No.  6  have  d* 
continued  meetings  on  tlit 
contract  that  expired  Dec.  7.  ' 

Carl  Schlesinger,  businejs 
agent  for  the  union,  said  the 
publishers  must  reconsider  the 
AVie  York  Times’  firing  of  i 
chapel  officer  before  the  printers 
would  resume  talks.  The  die- 
charge  was  upheld  in  arbitn- 
tion. 

The  union  membership  voted 
June  16  to  .stand  on  this  issue 
The  executive  council  of  the 
International  Typographic*! 
Union  advised  the  local  that  the 
publishers’  refusal  to  discuss* 
settlement  other  than  one  equsi 
to  the  $7  package  accepted  by 
other  craft  unions  was  one  od 
the  reasons  for  a  stalemate. 

The  ITU  offered  to  advaMi 
to  New  York  members  the 
amount  of  the  wage  incress 
which  other  unions  have  bw 
collecting. 

Bertram  A.  Powers  was  it- 
stalled  president  of  “Big  Sis’ 
succeeding  Francis  G.  Bami 

• 

‘Joe’  Abey  Given 
Home  Town  Salute 

Reading,  ft. 

Joseph  A.  Abey,  first  new 
paperman  elected  president  of 
Rotary  International,  nturnc’ 
to  his  home  city  of  Readir,: 
June  17  where  he  was  accord*' 
a  “local  boy  makes  good”  recep¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Abey,  67,  circulation  di 
rwtor  of  the  Reading  Eagle 
Times  Co.,  was  installecl  in  tk 
high  office  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  s 
June  1. 

Secretarj’  of  Commerce  Lutht 
H.  Hodges  spoke  at  the  recep 
tion.  He  and  Mr.  Abey  have  beer 
friends  for  many  years  throi^ 
business  and  Rotary  affiliatio* 


Guild  Decertified 

Elmira,  N.  I 
Outside  circulation  employ!^ 
of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  lie. 
voted  14  to  2  for  decertificatii^ 
of  the  American  Ncw.spapf 
Guild  in  a  National  Labor  Rdh 
tions  Board  election  here  Jw 
15.  The  Guild  had  won  bargik 
ing  rights  13  months  earlier  h) 
a  vote  of  10  to  6.  Negotiatkwi 
failed  to  produce  a  contract. 
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Mart  Circulating^  Son! 


Af  ICMA  meeting  in  New  York:  Left  to  right — Ed  L.  Bennet  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record,  Francis  J.  Pruitt  of  the  Abilene  (Tei.) 
Reporter-News,  and  Stephen  E.  Loves  of  the  Westchester  County  Pub¬ 
lishers,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Huey  Stinson  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  arrives  with  his  wife  and  son,  Don. 


Roy  I.  Newborn  checks  in  to  his 
office  at  the  New  York  Post. 


Myron  Peterson  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 


In  the  exhibit  hall:  Left  to  'right — Morley  Hutchison  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  Stanley  J.  Osmanski  and  Edward  A.  Koehler,  both 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Bent  Jr.  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World 
Corp.  fill  out  registration  forms. 

(Photos  by  Rick  Friedman.  E&P.) 
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Paul  Balosso  (reading)  of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  and  Julian 
C.  Leone,  a  fellow  Californian  from  the  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal. 


Classified’s  Virtues 
ExtoUed  by  ANCAM 


Phoenix,  Ariz.  tion,  something  meaningful  and 
The  contributions  of  Classified  dramatic  about  ways  and  means 
Advertising  to  both  the  public  of  enhancing  this  already  good 
as  a  service  and  newspapers  as  money  maker,  and  interesting 
a  source  of  income  were  under-  section  of  every  newspaper.” 
scored  here  this  week  at  the  41st  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
annual  convention  of  the  Asso-  of  the  Arizova  Republic  and 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Phoenix  Gazette,  was  presented 
Advertising  Managers.  ANCAM’s  James  McGovern 

The  convention  attracted  a  Memorial  Award,  honoring  the 
record  number  of  232  regi.s-  publisher  who  has  done  the  most 
trants.  A  “hot  spell”  treated  the  to  further  the  interests  of  classi- 
conventionaires  to  temperatures  fie<l  advertising.  Mr.  Pulliam 
in  excess  of  110  degrees.  also  is  publisher  of  the  Indian- 

Charles  W.  Horn,  assistant  opo/i.s  (Ind.)  Star  and  Newn. 
publisher  of  the  Lon  Angelen  ,  i  i 

Examiner,  set  the  pace  for  the  Sears  Ad  Cited 

program  in  his  keynote  address  An  80-cent  classified  adver- 
June  19  when  he  stated:  tisement  that  le<i  to  the  found- 

“The  modem  miracle  of  classi-  ing  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
fied  is  that  from  the  cold  ashes  which  now  has  annual  sales  in 
of  such  relative  neglect  by  the  excess  of  $4  billion,  was 
principals  of  our  industry,  “honored”  at  the  ANCAM 
modem  classified  has  emerg^  luncheon  June  20. 

...  in  publisher  esteem  ...  as  The  four  line  ad  place<l  by 
the  ‘most  important  department’  Richard  Sears  in  the  April  1, 
in  successful  newspaper  pro-  1887  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
gramming  .  .  .  today  universally  Newii,  in  which  he  sought  a 
extolled  as  the  newspaper  indus-  watch  maker,  was  answered  by 
try’s  most  prized  exclusive  Alvah  Roebuck, 
medium  of  public  service  and  A  plaque  marking  the  75th 
publisher  profit.”  anniversary  of  that  history- 

n  n  I  •  making  want  ad,  was  presented 

Drab  Copy  Rrsultful  Crowdus  Baker,  president  of 

Mr.  Horn  added  that  critics  Sears,  Roebuck, 
who  complain  advertising’s  case  Baker  said  classified 

has  been  overstated  and  that  it  advertising  sections  have  re- 
is  conceived  by  “Madison  Ave-  placed  the  one  time  general 
nue’s  advertising  overlord’s  .  .  .  store  as  a  community  gathering 
overlook  the  place  and  import-  Place  for  people  with  things  to 
ance  of  the  vast  public  service,  o*"  trade.  He  said  his  firm 
of  the  greatest  mass-advertising  purchased  more  than  two  and 
medium  of  them  all.  Classified.” 

“When  advocates  seek  a  grass 
roots  proof  of  the  people’s  reli¬ 
ance  on  advertising,”  he  said, 

“look  to  classified.  Here  is  a 
medium  where  most  of  the  copy 
is  written  and  placed  not  by 
ivory  tower  professionals,  but 
by  amateurs,  the  people  .  .  . 
their  ‘drab’  advertising  is  no  less 
resultful  and  satisfying  than  the 
most  glamorous  copy  placed  in 
any  other  media.” 

Russ  Scofield,  Miami  (Fla.) 

News,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  lauded  classified’s 
role  both  as  a  money-maker  and 
a  part  of  the  newspaper  with 
high  readership.  His  visit 
reportedly  marked  the  first 
time  an  NAEA  president  serving 
in  office  has  addressed  the 
ANCAM  convention. 

Mr.  Scofield  said  he  felt 
ANCAM  should  have  a  place  in 
the  NAEA  convention. 

“When  this  place  is  provided,” 
he  said,  “you  should  come  up 
with  a  humdinger  of  a  presenta- 


IN  APPRECIATION  —  Mack  T. 
Christian,  left,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  pre¬ 
sents  the  James  McGovern  Me¬ 
morial  Trophy  to  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  publisher  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic. 
The  award  goes  annually  to  the 
publisher  who  has  done  the  most 
to  further  the  interests  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 


Press  Photogs  Focus 
Admiration  on  Haun 


Wichita,  Kans. 

Chailt'S  Haun,  picture  editor 
of  the  Di’troit  Free  Press,  was 
BaiiU'i  Editor  of  the  Year  by 
the  National  Press  Photopra- 
phers  Association  in  Ifith  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Haun  was  honored  “in 
recopt  ition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  cause  of 
phot  1  Journal  ism;  for  his  leader- 
ihip  in  establishinp  news  pic¬ 
tures  in  their  proi)er  jH-rspective 
IS  exenij)lified  hy  his  efforts  as 
pictun*  t*ditor  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.” 

.4  member  of  the  Free  Press 
staff  since  1934,  Mr.  Haun  has 
been  picture  editor  for  the  past 
eifrht  years. 

Gruff  and  prowlinp,  a  pijte 
clenched  in  his  teeth,  Mr.  Haun 
.ii  'i  his  peppery  lanpuape  have 
become  a  city  room  institution 
at  the  Free  Press.  He  is  ad- 
mire<l  and  respected  hy  his  col- 
leapues  who  know  that  Itehind 
the  harsh  facade  is  a  pentle 
man  who  is  one  of  the  finest 
people  in  the  business. 

as  (a>Pv  Hoy 

At  the  time  of  his  (graduation 
from  the  University  of  Detroit 
in  1929,  Mr.  Haun  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  News 
where  he  had  started  as  a  copy 
boy. 

In  1931  he  joined  the  .staff 
of  the  old  Detroit  Mirror.  He 
had  a  brief  stay  there.  After 
six  months  as  a  reporter  he  was 
fired. 

He  went  from  the  Mirror  to 
the  Ludinuton  (Mich.)  News 
and  stayed  there  until  1934 
when  he  started  at  the  Free 
Press. 

He  covered  all  city-side  lieats 
as  a  rejwrter  and  in  the  early 
1940s  he  was  made  night  city 
editor,  the  job  he  held  until  l>e- 
coming  picture  editor. 

Both  of  Mr.  Haun’s  sons  are 


Charlie  Haun 


newspaiter  photographers.  Ed  is 
a  Free  Press  photographer  and 
Declan  is  on  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer. 

Award  KecipienU 

Charles  (hooper,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Herald  Sun,  and  James  Colvin, 
director  of  advertising  and  .sales 
for  the  World  Book,  were  the 
1961  recipients  of  Jo.seph  A. 
Sprague  Memorial  Awards. 

The  Joseph  A.  Costa  Award 
went  to  Roltert  East,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  .Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  for  “initiative,  leadership 
and  jterformance  in  advancing 
the  goals  of  the  NPPA.” 

Alan  Harkrader,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Star,  won  the  Sam  Mellor 
Award  “for  maintaining  the 
highest  standards  of  the  NPPA 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  .secretary-treasurer  for  re¬ 
gion  five.” 

George  Yates,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Des  .Moines  (Iowa) 
Ref/ister  and  Tribune,  won  a 
fellowship. 

Citations  for  dedicated  work 
in  the  NPPA  were  presented 
to  James  Bennett,  KLZ-TV 
Denver;  Gerald  Clarke,  dark¬ 
room  technician  at  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune;  Lester  A.  Linck, 
photographer,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch;  Edward  J. 
Maker,  jihotographer,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  A1  Cirou,  photog¬ 
rapher,  Arizona  Rejniblic;  Bay¬ 
ard  Lawes,  photographer,  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune;  Fred 
Marzolph,  photographer,  Moline 
(III.)  Daily  Dispatch,  and  John 
S.  Savage,  photographer  for  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

The  association  cited  Boh 
Warner  of  E&P  for  “accurate, 
.sympathetic  and  thorough  re- 
l>orting  of  the  photojournalism 
scene.” 

• 

New  Tampa  Firm 
PlaiiH  Offset  Daily 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Tampa  Daily  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  has  lieen  chartered  to 
establish  a  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper  here,  with  Nov.  1  as 
the  starting  date. 

Donald  Arthur  Miller,  news 
editor  of  the  Tampa  Times  be¬ 
fore  it  was  sold  to  the  Tribune 
Company  two  years  ago,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  corporation,  with 
Ralph  W.  Rinehart  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Peter  P  a  1  o  r  i , 
vicepresident.  It  is  planned  to 
publish  by  offset. 
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A  LITTLE  CLOSER,  PLEASE — Nancy  Yockey,  fashions  reporter  for  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  tries  a  “gag"  shot  on  sonte  photographers 
at  Kent  State  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism.  Posing  as  a  campus 
photog,  she  corralled  the  principals,  herded  them  for  a  one-column  cut 
shot,  forgot  to  pull  the  slide,  climbed  on  a  chair  for  a  looking-down 
view  and  then  lost  her  shoes.  The  "victims"  were,  left  to  right:  Tony 
Spina,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Lawrence  "Jeep"  Hunter  of  the  Charlotte 
News;  Frank  Kurchurchik  of  King  Features  Syndicate;  and  Dr.  John 
Kamerick  of  Kent  State. 


DuvaU  KiUed 
In  Highway  Crash 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Thomas  W.  Duvall,  66,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Spring- 
field  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
killed  instantly  June  14  when  a 
skidding  trailer-truck  rammed 
into  his  station  wagon  on  High¬ 
way  65. 

Riding  with  the  publisher 
were  Richard  P.  Stahl,  an  archi¬ 
tect,  and  Charles  Stahl,  19.  They 
were  not  injured  seriously.  It 
was  raining  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

Mr.  Duvall,  who  was  driving, 
was  heading  to  Baird  Mountain 
to  discuss  with  the  architect  the 
building  of  a  lodge-type  home 
there. 

Mr.  Duvall,  a  veteran  of 
Army  service  in  World  War  1, 
has  been  in  newspaper  business 
here  40  years.  He  began  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Springfield  Leader 
after  a  career  in  banking  and 
became  president  of  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  in  1946  after 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
Harry  S.  Jewell. 

Mrs.  Duvall  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  survive. 

• 

Murray  Rosenblatt  Dies 

Murray  Rosenblatt,  50,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New’  York 
division  of  Central  Press,  died 
recently  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  bom  in  Rumania  in  1910 
and  came  to  this  country  at  the 
age  of  five.  He  started  his 
career  with  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  1929. 


Kent  Short  (bourse 
Runs  into  Deficit 

Kent,  Ohio 

A  deficit  caused  by  dwindling 
classes  is  facing  the  photojour¬ 
nalism  short  course  at  Kent 
State  University. 

However,  the  course,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
will  continue,  the  directors  an¬ 
nounced. 

At  one  time  the  course  had  as 
many  as  600  registrants,  but 
enrollment  dwindled  to  100  this 
year. 

Prof.  William  Taylor,  head  of 
the  journalism  department,  and 
Harold  van  Winkle,  director  of 
the  short  course,  said  the  board 
of  directors  would  not  continue 
indefinitely  making  up  the  defi¬ 
cits,  now  financed  by  average 
registration  fees  of  about  $50. 
• 

Kesler  Electetl 
By  Safely  Parley 

Springfield,  III. 

Don  S.  Kesler,  associated  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Quincy  Herald-Whig, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Illinois  Editor  and  Publisher 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Semi¬ 
nar  during  the  group’s  fourth 
annual  meeting  June  15-17. 

He  succeeds  Robert  F.  Green¬ 
away,  editor  of  the  De  KaJb 
Chronicle,  who  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  seminar  since  its 
founding  in  1958.  James  E.  Bul¬ 
ger  was  re-elected  seminar  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  “1961  Seminar  Man  of 
the  Year”  award  wa»  presented 
to  Preston  F.  GrandHi,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sterling^^kuette. 
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Bifocals  Disclose 
Needs  of  Press 


By  Campbell  W  atson 


Stanford,  Calif. 

A  bifocal  look  at  newspapers 
is  provided  here  by  Dr.  Chilton 
R.  Bush,  head  of  the  Stanford 
University  Institute  of  Commu¬ 
nications  Research. 

His  lenses  have  been  focused 
on  newspapers  since  his  own 
i-eporting:  and  newsroom  days  of 
1917-23  and  through  his  subse¬ 
quent  services  in  journalism 
education. 

“Chick”  Bush  concludes  27 
years  as  head  of  Stanford  jour¬ 
nalism  and  retires  in  July,  but 
he  is  opposed  to  a  valetlictory. 

Further,  he  has  neither  indict¬ 
ments  nor  a  bill  of  specifics  to 
offer.  Journalism  is  a  changing 
practice,  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  generalization,  and  his 
observations  are  strictly  of  the 
local  scene  or  from  reports 
of  conditions  elsewhere,  he 
declared. 

But  his  findings  do  point  out 
specific  areas  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  and  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education.  These  are 
drawn  from  friendships  through¬ 
out  the  land  as  well  as  from  his 
long  background  of  44  years  in 
the  industry. 


Two  such  projects  at  Stanford 
provide  that  hope.  Research  on 
these  is  only  lieginning  and  they 
will  have  to  be  passed  along  to 
his  associates  for  completion. 

One  of  these  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  standardized  job 
satisfaction  test  for  the  news¬ 
room.  The  second  is  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  people  read  news 
and  which  kind  of  news  are 
read. 

Dr.  Bush  suggests  heavy  reli¬ 
ance  of  broad  research  for 
industry-wide  improvement. 
Such  research  should  not  be  of 
the  reporter-etlitor  type  only. 
Nor  should  it  be  confined  to  the 
promotion  type  of  activity  de¬ 
signed  to  prove  the  individual 
paper’s  value,  he  declared. 


Cumplarency  Hit 


Glamor  Deficit 


One  basic  is  that  newspapers 
a  few  years  ago  lost  their 
glamor  for  youth.  This  has  been 
apparent  since  the  era  when  the 
girls  first  began  to  take  over 
high  school  publication  editor¬ 
ships. 

From  his  post,  he  submits  that 
newspapers  are  not  supplying 
youth  with  the  proper  psycho¬ 
logical  needs.  Young  men  want 
more  than  money. 

Their  prime  wants  are  the 
opportunity  to  express  them¬ 
selves  self-creatively  and  to 
serve  society,  he  declared. 

A  second  basic  factor  is  that 
newspapers  have  not  used  newly- 
available  tools  to  the  same 
degree  as  their  competitors. 
These  are  the  tools  of  research. 


The  only  people  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  who  are  in  danger  are  those 
who  are  complacent  about  the 
way  they  are  doing  things  now, 
he  warned.  This  has  always  been 
his  teaching  precept. 

The  great  need  is  for  the 
publishers  themselves  to  get 
interested.  Dr.  Bush  emphasized. 
Change  is  constant.  A  special 
problem  is  posetl  because  pub¬ 
lishers  get  old  and  tired,  he 
observed. 


Proof  Offered 


University  researchers  who 
know  newspapers  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  all  sections  of  the  nation. 
Those  dailies  which  have  used 
research  have  shown  its  value, 
he  observed. 


The  latter  course,  which  ij; 
begun  25  years  ago,  is  o;>er*hj 
by  the  editors  and  reporter! 
the  San  Francisco  News-Cd 
Bulletin  and  the  Sunday  editof 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examine 

Many  students  also  work  m 
the  Stanford  Daily,  stud® 
newspaper. 

About  one-half  of  the  degree 
granted  as  graduate  degree*- 
master  of  arts  in  cominunic* 
tions  and  journalism  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  mass  coinmunj. 
cations  research. 

Recipients  of  the  inaster’i 
degr^  go  into  daily  journalim 
and  into  research. 


THE 


Vi 


Research  .Source 


Dr,  Chilton  R.  Bush 


Recipients  of  the  df>ctor 
degree  teach  journalism  in  un! 
versities  and  engage  in  resfartr. 
Most  of  these  teachers  do  r 
search  for  newspapers  in  thcirl 
circulation  area 

Those  graduate  students  wt 
have  specialized  in  research  n 
dot  the  land.  They  provide 


outlet  in  journalism  for  this 
motivation  that  caused  them  to 
enter  it. 

Another  study  under  way  will 
show  why  each  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  read.  It  will  one  day  hard  corps  of  former  ncw.smf- 
provide  a  reference  guide  to  any  skilled  in  research.  Dr.  Rii^ 
editor  seeking  to  upgrade  the  believes  this  combination 
interest  in  his  product.  skills  important. 

Toward  attainment  of  the  The  newspapers  which  hav 
basic  education  which  will  best  used  research  consistently  hav 
fit  the  student  for  newspaper  benefited  greatly.  Dr.  Bush  o^| 
work,  Stanford  has  long  main-  served.  The  Minneapolis  Trib^ 
tained  a  program  designed  to  une  studied  readership  tren 
prepare  its  graduates  for  posi-  over  long  periods  of  time  ai. 
tions  of  leadership  and  responsi-  revised  its  entire  format  at 
bility. 


Goal  Defined 


makeup. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  uspc 
research  to  establish  its  advt; 
tising  values  years  ago.  It  hf 


All  these  factors  wrap  up  into 
a  package  which  has  ever  been 
the  heart  of  the  Bush  philosophy 
of  journalism  education.  This  is 
to  teach  youth  to  think  out  ways 
of  producing  the  type  of  news¬ 
paper  which  will  best  serve  his 
community. 

The  youth  of  his  generation 
turned  to  newspaper  work  as  a 
field  of  service.  Dr.  Bush 
observed.  In  his  case,  this  serv¬ 
ice  motive  prompted  his  entry 
into  journalism  education  36 
years  ago.  He  came  here  in 
1935  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


11-Slate  .4ctiun 


New  Aids  Seen 


Further  benefits  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  continuing  studies 
now  under  way.  For  from  these 
are  emerging  findings  which 
indicate  these  basic  industry 
-problems  can  be  solved. 


Proof  that  the  glamor  was  lost 
to  today’s  youth  because  the 
satisfaction  of  service  dis¬ 
appeared  is  beginning  to  emerge 
in  first  findings  of  a  study  here. 
A  cross-section  of  newsmen  of 
varied  backgrounds  provided 
this  first  report. 

One  provisional  conclusion 
about  the  “service  to  society” 
dimension  is  that  many  men  who 
have  left  journalism  to  do  jour¬ 
nalistic  work  for  private  corpor¬ 
ations  and  agencies  did  so 
because  they  did  not  find  an 


The  main  objectives  are  “to 
e(|uip  the  prospective  journalist  since  continued  its  market  prwi- 
with  an  adetjuate  set  of  profes-  ucts  studies  regularly, 
sional  values,  to  provide  a  broad 
program  in  the  social  and  liter¬ 
ary  studies  and  to  present  Dr.  Bush  personally  helped', 
courses  in  the  processes  and  establish  the  value  of  new.spaj*; 
effects  of  communications.”  research  in  a  decade-long  dim- 
Training  in  journalistic  skills  tion  of  studies  for  an  ll-stau 
and  techniques  that  will  sus-  group  known  as  the  Hometow- 
tain  the  student’s  interest  in  his  Dailies  of  the  West.  This  l)ega- 
chosen  profession  while  in  col-  in  1945. 

lege  and  aid  him  at  the  begin-  These  studies  reported  th 
ning  of  his  career  are  secondary,  advertising  and  news  readershiJ 
it  is  emphasized.  of  a  succession  of  dailies.  IH 

As  a  result,  strictly  technical  suits  were  used  to  improv 
courses  comprise  only  about 
eight  per  cent  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  student’s  program.  Dr. 

Bush  explained. 

Such  technical  courses  pro¬ 
vide  practice  and  content  that  is  „  ,  ,  ,  .  i 

an  application  of  some  of  the  center.  But  the  budget  is  re-| 
principles  of  the  behavorial  stncted  and  major  projects 
sciences.  The  technical  curricu-  grants  from  outsidi 

lum,  in  this  sense,  is  compared  so^ce^ 
to  the  curricula  in  schools  of  ^^sh  is  a  graduate  an  s 

medicine  and  engineering  which  journalism  teacher  of 

apply  the  principles  of  biologi-  University  of  Wisconsin, 
cal  and  physical  sciences.  • 

Students  supplement  this  tech-  Named 

meal  training  by  writing  for 
the  Palo  Alto  Times  in  the  Neal  E.  Tonks,  vicepresidffl* 
junior  year  and  by  taking  the  of  Doremus  &  Company,  natioii- 
“San  Francisco  Practice  Course”  al  advertising  and  public 
in  the  spring  quarter  of  their  tions  agency,  has  been  appoinw 
senior  year.  media  director. 
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the  southern  press 


Violence  &  The  News 

lly  Bob  Warner 

“All  newspapers  have  a  re-  the  press  had  somehow  perpe- 
sponsibility  in  the  way  they  trated  it. 

present  the  news  in  this  situa-  3^  jf  intepTrationists  continue 
tion  (the  race  conflict),”  said  to  press  for  desegrepfation  on  a 
T.  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  editor  of  broad  front  in  the  deep  South, 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-  there  may  be  areas  where  feel- 
Ledger.  "yf  e  have  a  very  definite  jngg  of  hostility  toward  the  press 
responsibility  in  how  we  handle  may  p^eatly  increase 
this  and  .so  does  every  newspaper  taking  all  these  facts  into 

•  consideration,  many  Southern 

“IJ  hen  cameramen  are  going  newsmen  point  out  that,  like  it 
ou  to  cover  a  tense  situation,  I 

tell  our  men,  don  t  lie  too  obtru-  ticularly  tense  situations,  news- 
sive  with  those  cameras,  said 

Grover  Hall  Jr  ^itor  of  the  ^  ^  atmosphere 

Mmtgomep,  (A  a.)  Advertiser.  ^ 

“We  don  t  want  to  contribute  .^ntribute  to  an  outbrLk  of 
anything  provocative  to  an 
already  tense  situation.” 

“W’here  does  the  responsibility  Two  .Sides  of  an  Argument 
of  a  newspaper  begin  and  end?”  ,  . 

asked  Paul  Pittman,  editor  and  Some  newsrnen  claim  the 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Tyler-  *"overse  side  of  this  coin  is  true: 
town  (Miss.)  Times.  “Our  job  that  newspaper  coverage  of  race 
is  to  report  news  fairly  and  relations  actually  prevents  or 
objectively.  This  is  a  news-  to  ease  tension  and  vio- 

paper’s  duty  and  responsibility.  there  is  ample  ma- 

But  if  you  prot  into  a  situation  terial  on  ^^th  sides  of  the 

where  tensions  are  so  p^eat  that  QU^tion  to  qualify  it  for  serious 
a  newspaper’s  coverage  of  vio-  debate. 

lence  may  help  to  create  further  The  recent  riots  at  the  Birm- 
violence,  where  does  our  respon-  ingham  and  Montgomery  bus 

sibility  as  newsmen  end  and  stations  provide  evidence  for 

our  responsibilities  as  citizens  both  cases.  On  the  plus  side, 
begin?”  newsmen  in  those  cities  point 

out  that  every  newspaper  in  the 
Hostile  Attitudes  area  gave  full  and  immediate 

Everywhere  this  reporter  coverage  of  the  riots,  with  vivid 
travelled  in  the  South,  he  found  descriptions  and  photo¬ 

newsmen  discussing  the  Birm-  p’uphs  of  the  violence.  The 
ingham  and  Montgomery  bus  immolate  and  ^phic  portrayal 
station  riots  in  the  light  of  the  these  incidents  was  ^ 
responsibilities  of  the  press.  No  shocking  to  the  riding  public 
Southern  newsman  suggested  as  such  a  not  would  have  been 
that  it  was  not  a  newspaper’s  had  they  Wn  there.  Newspa^rs 
duty  to  report  news,  any  and  all  •  a  both  cities  followed  up  these 
news,  where-ever  and  how-ever,  portraits  of  terror  with 

it  happens.  But  many  of  them  vigorous  editorials  decrying  the 
were  deeply  aware  of  the  follow-  violence. 

ing  facts:  James  Mills,  editor  of  the 

1.  When  it  comes  to  coverage  Birmingham  Post-Herald;  Vin- 
of  the  race  issue,  there  is  a  cent  Townsend,  editor  of  the 
portion  of  the  Southern  popula-  Birmingham  News;  C.  M.  Stan- 
tion  which  is  hostile  to  almost  loy»  editor  of  the  Alabama 
anything  a  newspaper  may  print.  Journal  and  Grover  Hall,  all 
Somehow,  these  people  feel  that  stated  that  they  believed  this 
if  newspapers  would  only  stop  kind  of  coverage  helped  ease 
covering  the  race  story  in  the  tensions  after  the  riots  and 
South,  the  problem  itself  would  contributed  to  the  prevention 
vanish,  too.  The  less-educated  or  of  further  trouble. 

more  hoodlumish  elements  of  Other  newsmen  on  these  four 
this  group,  are  infuriated  by  papers  pointed  to  coverage  of 
news  coverage  of  race  incidents,  the  Montgomery  hearing  at 

2.  The  anti-press  group  in  the  w’hich  the  government  sought  to 

South  holds  newspapers  respon-  ^  Federal  judge  issue  an 

s|ble  for  what  they  publish;  as  j  -ungtion  against  Birmingham 
though  in  reporting  an  event  Montgomery  police  officials 

and  Ku  Klux  Klan  groups  from 
interfering  with  bus  station 
integration. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


This  is  the  third  and  final  article 
la  the  series. 


editor  sc  publisher  for  June  24,  1961 


JOHN  EMMERICH  JR. — "It  is  a  continuin9  story,  in  which  avory 
Southerner's  emotions  are  involved.  The  situation  is  tense  and  could 
remain  so  for  a  lon9  time." 
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CA.\y4D/i  SEEKS  A  VOICE  OF  ITS  OfVN 


i* 

Magazine  Restrictions  Stir  Row 


Reaction  was  almost  as  clear¬ 
ly  divided  as  the  Canadian- 
United  States  border  as  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Publications  were 


Fredericton  Gleaner  and  the  At-  Mr.  Layboume’s  statement 
luntic  Advocate,  a  ma^zine  dis-  said  “the  Commission  itself 
tributed  monthly  in  the  Atlan-  notes  that  there  are  ‘no  direct 
tic  provinces.  Canadian  editorial  competitors’ 

Mr.  Warded  .said  any  pro-  ^  Time  and  that  the  Canadian 


analyzed  this  week.  (R&P,  June  posal  which  would  have  the  ef-  market  is  probably  too  small 


17). 

In  the  main,  Canadian  maga¬ 
zine  and  periodical  publishers 
described  the  proposals  as  in¬ 
telligent,  basic  and  necessary. 

U.  S.  publishers  greeted  the 
proposals  as  discriminatory  and 
a  threat  to  continued  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  magazines  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Adoption  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  open  the  way  to  re¬ 
pression  and  silence  in  Canada 
and  other  countries,  said  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


‘Wicked  and  Fuuli!>h’ 


feet  of  taxing  Canadian  manu 
facturers  and  business  men  on 
advertising  expenditures  in  such 
publications  as  Time  magazine 
and  Reader's  Digest  is  “both 
wicked  and  foolish.” 

“I  can  say  as  a  magazine 
publisher,  it  would  do  Canada’s 
magazines  more  harm  than 
good.  It  is  a  recommendation 
which  would  be  incredible  were 
it  not  for  the  hostility  and  bias 
against  the  so-called  American 
publications  demonstrated  by 
the  members  of  the  Commission 
during  their  hearings.” 

Time  magazine  said  it  appar¬ 
ently  was  the  commission’s 
“clear  intention”  to  destroy 
Time  in  Canada. 


for  a  purely-Canadian 
magazine.” 


azines  out  of  business. 

“Nothing  more  Draconic  hu 
been  .suggested  in  law  since  th» 
days  of  ancient  Greece  who 
Draco  was  framing  the  laws 
and  could  think  only  of  ou 
penalty  —  death,”  the  Teli  graa 
asserted. 


Couldn't  Survive 


.So«’ialist  Idea 


The 
has  be* 
meanin 
to  a  fa 


Time  has  indicated  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  transfer  a  large  ad- 


“ Coming  from  a  newsi>aper- 
man  of  the  standing  in  Canadi 


ditional  part  of  its  publishing  of  Grattan  O’Leary,  this  pn- 


and  editorial  operations  from 
the  U.  S.  to  Canada,  but  Time 
in  Canada  obviously  could  not 
survMve  the  proposals  put  forth 
by  the  Commission,  Mr.  Lay- 


posal  is  unbelievable.  ...  It  be 
longs  in  the  field  of  doctrinain 
socialist  legislation.  It  is  difficult 
to  l)elieve  that  the  Commisska 
would  imagine  for  a  momeot 
that  it  would  ever  be  ado)>ted  by 


The  Commission,  under 
chairman  M.  Grattan  O’Leary, 
president  of  the  Ottawa  Journal 
and  a  newspaper  man  for  more 
than  50  years,  proposed  action 
on  two  fronts  to  block  Ameri¬ 
can  raids  on  Canadian  adver¬ 
tising  revenues: 

Increased  costs  to  advertisers 
who  choose  a  foreign-owned 
outlet ; 

An  import  ban  on  foreign 


bourne  stated. 

James  A.  Linen,  president  of  the  present  Administration  in 
Time,  Inc.,  said  the  implications  Ottawa,  with  its  concern  for 
for  the  press  of  the  recommen-  individual  freedom  and  liberty 
dations  seem  not  to  have  Ireen  of  thought  and  expression.” 
fully  appreciated  by  the  U.  S.  The  Telegram  doubted  that 
Press.  Should  these  recommen-  elimination  of  Time  and  Read- 
dations  be  adopted,  he  said,  the  er’s  Digest,  representing  somt 
precedent  set  goes  far  beyond  $8,000,000  annually  in  gross  ad- 
Lawrence  E.  Layboume,  man-  the  interests  of  the  two  Ameri-  v’ertising  revenue,  would  help 


ager  of  Time  International  of 
Canada,  Limited,  said  the  re¬ 
port  was  “ambiguous  and  con¬ 
tradictory  on  critical  points” 
but  that  the  destruction  of  Time 
seemed  to  be  one  aim. 

“The  commission  did  not  find 
or  reixrrt  a  single  point  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  Time  has  used  its 
resources  to  compete  unfairly 
with  Canadian-owned  m  a  g  a  - 


can  publications  most  directly  Canadian  magazines, 
involved.  The  Reader’s  Digest  termed 

The  conservative  Toronto  the  proposals  “discriminatory* 
Telegram  said  in  an  editorial  against  what  it  considers  i 
that  the  central  recommendation  Canadian  operation, 
of  the  Commission — that  Cana-  E.  Paul  Zimmerman,  presi- 
dians  who  dare  to  advertise  in  dent  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  A^ 
U.  S.  magazines  should  be  de-  sociation  (Canada)  Limited, 
nied,  by  government  order,  the  said,  however,  he  was  confidest 
right  to  list  such  advertising  as  that  application  of  the  proposal' 
an  ordinary  business  expense  acceptable  to  the  government 


magazines  carrying  advertising  zines,”  he  declared.  “Time’s  ap-  for  tax  purposes  —  this  would  “will  not  preclude  us  from  con- 


aimed  specifically  at  the  Cana-  parent  offence  is  a  double  one, 
dian  market.  that  its  excellence  is  appreci- 

One  of  the  dissenting  Cana-  ated  by  the  Canadian  people 
dian  voices  came  from  Michael  and  that  it  is  therefore  profit- 
Wardell,  the  publisher  of  the  able.” 


double  the  cost  to  a  Canadian 
to  advertise  in  Reader’s  Digest 
or  Time.  The  newspaper  saw 
this  as  a  neat  way  of  putting 
Canadian  editions  of  U.  S.  mag- 


tinuing  our  full-fledged  pub¬ 
lishing  business  in  Canada.” 


‘Most  Intelligent' 
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MICHAEL  GRATTAN  O'LEARY 


CommissionChairman 
Eloquent  and  Courtly 


By  Adri  Boudewyn 


Ottawa 

As  Michael  Grattan  O’Leary 
put  it:  “the  Prime  Minister 


lating  as  stepping  barefooted 
into  a  hornet’s  nest. 

A  young  and  vigorous  look- 
called  me  one  day  and  asked  me  ing  71,  Mr.  O’Leary  wears  the  quite  a  number  of  eyebrows  at 
if  I  were  out  of  work.  I  sa-id  I  vears  easilv.  Hft  was  askod 


his  job  on  the  commission,  he 
went  right  back  to  work. 

“Of  course  I  don’t  write  one- 
tenth  of  what  I  used  to  a  few 
years  ago,”  he  says. 

Mr.  O’Leary  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most  a  newspaperman,  and  an 
eloquent  one;  quick  to  use  his 
command  of  language  to  sting 
or  scold  —  but  never  to  scar. 

To  anyone  who  knows  his 
tongue  and  temjjer,  a  humdrum 
sweetness-  and-light  sort  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  unthinkable.  He 
managed  nonetheless  to  raise 


Arnold  Edinborough  of  Tor-I 
onto,  editor  of  Saturday  A'ip/ill 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


^  j  ^  j  years  easily.  He  was  asked  the  Commission  hearings, 

hadn  t  registered  as  unem-  whether  his  acceptance  of  the 


,  j  o  u  T  99  ,  Witnesses  who  were  targets 

ployed,  bo  here  I  am.  chairmanship  of  the  royal  com-  of  his  oratory,  crashing  about 

Mr.  O’Leary  editor  and  presi-  mission  perhaps  signalled  his  them  like  the  breaking  waves 
dent  of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  was  intention  of  retiring  from  the  of  a  pounding  surf,  must  have 


the  chairman  of  the  Royal  Com 
mission  on  Publications. 

An  encounter  with  this 
staunch  Tory  in  the  world  of 
words  and  ideas  can  be  as  stimu- 


Joumal. 


Back  at  His  Job 


Mr.  O’Leary  had  a  quick  an¬ 
swer  for  this.  When  he  finished 


trembled  to  think  of  the  fires 
kindled  by  their  71-year-old 
questioner  when  he  was  a  young 
bucko. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  term  “corporate  image” 
has  bs-t'n  so  blue-skied  out  of  all 
meaning  that  it  might  even  refer 
to  a  fat  man’s  bay  window. 

♦  *  * 

PRK  Setcsletter,  published  by 
The  Public  Relations  Board. 
Inc..  re|)orts  that  firms  that  sud¬ 
denly  decide  they  want  an  “im¬ 
age”  too  often  make  at  least  one 
of  three  basic  mistakes: 

•  Tliey  don’t  realize  that  they 
already  have  an  image;  one  that 
may  l>e  completely  serviceable. 

•  They  think  of  the  image  as 
a  cosmetic  put  on  to  hide  a  de¬ 
ficiency. 

•  Tliey  think  that  PR  can 
manufacture  an  image  single- 
handed  and  out  of  whole  cloth. 

*  *  * 

PRB  defines  an  “image”  as 
“an  abstraction  that  exists  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  aliout  a  company.  The  word 
expresses  what  we  mean  by  ‘cor¬ 
porate  responsibility',  ‘public  un¬ 
derstanding.’  and  all  the  other 
terms  describing  a  company’s  ap¬ 
pearance  to  its  publics.” 

To  clear  up  the  three  miscon¬ 
ceptions  held  by  businessmen 
who  have  suddenly  become  “im¬ 
age-conscious,”  PRB  points  out 
that  chances  are  a  company  al¬ 
ready  has  one  and  that  an  im¬ 
age  is  merely  “a  reflection  of 
truth.” 

“No  company,”  says  PRB.  “op¬ 
erates  in  such  a  vacuum  that  it 
doesn't  make  some  kind  of  an 
impression  on  someone.  It  may 
'be  good  or  bad.  weak  or  strong, 
but  it  still  is  an  impression.” 


When  asked  to  build  an  image 
fur  a  firm.  PRB  wants  to  know 
two  things;  1)  What  publics  do 
you  want  to  reach? ;  2)  What  do 
those  publics  think  of  you  now? 

The  company  already  in  good 
standing  may  need  only  to  be 
brought  before  its  publics  more 
consistently  in  ways  calculated 
to  heighten  the  good  impression, 
says  PRB,  adding  that  the  com¬ 
pany  with  a  really  bad  image 
presents  an  entirely  different 
problem — one  that  PR  can't 
solve  alone. 

“It  is  our  function  to  com¬ 
municate  the  truth  about  the 
company.”  says  PRB.  “It  is  man¬ 
agement's  function  and  duty  to 
•re  to  it  that  the  truth  can  be 
told.” 


How  aliout  replacing  the  tired 
term  ‘‘corporate  image”  with 
public  acceptance?” 

editor  sc  publisher 


Dept.  Store  Exec  Tells 
Dailies  To  ‘Wake  Up’ 


COOPfKSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  were  urged  last 
week  to  “wake  up”  and  “think 
straight”  about  their  competi¬ 
tion  and  how  they  are  going  to 
meet  it  with  “action  and  re¬ 
sults  rather  than  by  knocking 
everything  but  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Fred  Bresee,  president  of 
Bresee  Department  Store  in 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  told  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Dailies 
Advertising  Managers  Bureau 
here  that  newspapers  “had  bet¬ 
ter  start  to  sell  results  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rather  than 
space  to  add  to  a  budget  that 
you  are  sure  should  always  be 
larger.” 

Asks  for  Package 

“You  had  better  come  up  with 
a  wrapped  up  package  presented 
in  a  professional  way  and  stop 
being  newspaper  copychasers 
and  we  do  the  check-up  and  the 
details,”  Mr.  Bresee  said. 

“We  hear  a  lot  about  space 
and  most  of  it  means  shoot  the 
works  and  hope,”  he  continued. 
“Let’s  think  and  talk  together 
and  see  if  we  can’t  sell  from 
selling  results  toward  an  at¬ 
tainable  sales  goal  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  rather  than  an  increased 
space  sale  for  the  newspaper. 

“I  have  never  known  of  a 
successful  anything  that  didn’t 
spend  more  as  it  grew  so  it 
could  grow  more  and  spend 
more.  You  have  to  spend  money 
to  make  money  and  you  think 
most  of  it  should  be  spent  in 
the  newspapers,  but  there  are 
lots  of  guys  around  you  who 
think  differently,  are  prepared 
to  prove  it  with  drafts,  charts, 
wrapped-up  package  ideas,  pre¬ 
sentations,  films  and  testi¬ 
monials,”  Mr.  Bresee  said. 

“So,  you  had  better  polish  up 
your  techniques,  discard  some 
of  your  bad  habits  and  get  your 
house  in  order  so  that  you  can 
produce  results.  And  you  can’t 
do  much  of  a  job  with  young 
boys  and  girls  running  around 
with  briefcases  and  Johnson’s 
wax  shines  on  their  shoes;  little 
girls  making  up  your  paper  and 
fitting  in  the  ads  based  on  the 
experience  of  a  block  test  she 
took  in  school  or  learned  from 
her  first  toys,  or  even  worse, 

for  June  24,  1961 


because  she  might  be  a  block¬ 
head.” 

f'ionsidering  TV 

Mr.  Bresee  said  that  up  to 
about  a  year  ago  his  store  would 
never  have  considered  using  TV 
“but  we  are  anxious  and  will¬ 
ing  to  listen  now  to  his  sales 
pitch  because  we  know  that  it 
is  a  different  approach,  a  new 
approach,  an  almost  ‘must’  ap¬ 
proach  and  we  are  obligated  to 
find  out  if  we  can  afford  TV, 
and  you  can  bet  that  the  pre- 
.sentation  will  be  in  a  form  to 
prove  that  we’re  making  a  great 
mistake  not  using  TV.” 

The  department  store  execu¬ 
tive  said  that  TV  salesmen  show 
what  they  are  going  to  do;  how 
they  are  going  to  do  it;  when 
they  are  going  to  do  it  “and 
they  will  show  the  projected 
audience,  and  they  will  also 
show  the  results  that  could  and 
probably  would  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  this  medium.  And,” 
Mr.  Bresee  added,  “the  same 
goes  for  radio  and  many  other 
media  with  their  nicely  set-up 
sales  approaches. 

Musi  Prove  It 

“So,  you  see  you  may  have 
the  best  medium  but  it’s  up  to 
you  to  prove  to  the  advertiser 
that  you  have  it  and  that  he 
must  appropriate  money  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  your  sales- 
producing  medium.  And  the 
poorest  way  to  sell  what  you 
have  to  sell  is  to  knock  what 
your  competitors  have  to  sell.” 

Mr.  Bresee  reminded  his 
listeners  that  there’s  X  number 
of  dollars  in  an  advertising  bud¬ 
get  based  on  a  percentage  of 
sales,  “and  when  you  spend  a 
certain  number  of  dollars  in 
other  media  of  advertising  it 
must  come  out  of  that  budget, 
and  therefore  is  apt  to  come  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  your 
newspaper.  So,  your  apt  to  re¬ 
ceive  less  if  you  aren’t  very 
careful,”  he  warned. 

Suggestions 

Mr.  Bresee  suggested  that 
newspapers  show  the  retailer 
how  he  could  double  his  business 
by  advertising  in  the  paper. 
That  way,  he  said,  the  retailer 
“might  feel  he  could  afford  to 


jiay  the  cost  of  your  space.” 

“Make  your  approach  to  ad¬ 
vertising  more  enthusiastic, 
more  aggressive,  more  effective 
and  more  competitive  too.  Get 
it  up  to  date.  First  you  have 
to  convince  many  independent 
retailers  that  they  must  set  up 
an  advertising  promotional  bud¬ 
get  in  dollars.  Most  of  them,” 
Mr.  Bresee  said,  “don’t  have  one 
and  don’t  want  one  and  it’s  a 
little  hard  to  spend  the  money 
you  don’t  have.  You  have  to 
convince  him,  the  independent 
retailer,  to  start  with  mwiey 
based  on  something  —  some 
planned  goal  that  is  realistic. 
Then  you  will  have  to  convince 
him  that  he  should  set  up  his 
establishment  for  successful  re¬ 
sults. 

“You’ll  have  to  help  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailer  advertise 
what  will  make  Mrs.  Consumer 
buy  and  not  necessarily  adver¬ 
tise  what  he  has  bought.  You 
will  have  to  convince  him  that 
he  will  have  to  advertise  to  sell 
enough  volume  to  make  his  op¬ 
eration  a  profitable  one.  You 
can’t  increase  profits  by  reduc¬ 
ing  advertising  budgets  but  you 
must  advertise  right,”  Mr.  Bre¬ 
see  said. 

Tliompson  Elected 

Henry  P.  Thompson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  the  AMB, 
succeeding  Robert  J.  Arnold,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the 
Gloversville-Leader  Herald. 

• 

Wood  Praises 
Ad  Staff  Record 

Chicago 

Business  is  not  easy  to  find 
these  days,  but  Chicago  Tribune 
advertising  salesmen  continue 
to  forge  ahead,  raising  the 
paper’s  share  of  the  linage  in 
the  Chicago  market  from  47.4  to 
48.5  per  cent  for  the  first  four 
months  this  year. 

J.  Howard  Wood,  Tribune 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  congratulated 
the  ad  staff  for  its  record  so  far 
this  year  and  for  selling  72  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  advertising 
in  1960,  an  all-time  high. 

Mr.  Wood  addressed  the  ad 
department’s  annual  dinner  here 
as  a  feature  the  paper’s  week- 
long  sales  convention.  More  than 
500  were  in  attendance.  Paul  C. 
Fulton,  ad  manager,  presided. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY: 


3,000  Food  Men  Get 
Chicken  Color  Mats 


In  the  firm  conviction  that  He  said  that  to  better  these 
nothing  sells  appetite  appeal  figures,  the  industry  must  now 
like  color,  the  National  Broiler  shift  the  emphasis  from  pro- 
Council,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  duction  to  marketing, 
nmiled  a  seasonal  sales  promo-  Jn  addition  to  the  new  retailer 
tion  service  to  more  than  3,000  service,  NBC  is  cooperating 
food  store  executives  featuring  with  Best  Foods  Division  of 
ROP  color  mats  to  more  elfec-  Com  Products  Company  on  the 
tively  promote  broiler-frying  fifth  annual  Chick-n-Que  cam- 
chickens.  paign  which  ties  Mazola  corn 

The  full  -  color,  seven  -  page  oil  with  fried  and  barbequed 
brochure  outlining  the  new  NBC  chicken  for  the  Fourth  of  .July 
service  offers  retailers  high  weekend. 


quality  four-color  mats  for  their 
newspaper  advertising  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  programs.  Included  in 
the  kit  are  duo-tone  mats  and 
regular  black  and  white  mats. 


CO-OP  AD  DIRECTORY 


Chicago 

The  1961  Directory  of  Coop- 


Color  mats  were  made  for  NBC  ®^*^tive  Advertising  Plans  has 
by  Sta-Hi  Color  Service,  Ful-  Jl^st  been  published  by  the  Na- 


lerton,  Calif.  tional  Research  Bureau,  Inc., 

here. 

‘Plus  Features’  For  the  first  time,  informa- 

Additional  “plus  features”  the  co-op  ad  plans  of 

include  line  art  drawings  of  American  manufacturer^ 


‘Plus  Features’ 


Wg^BUYS 

PwEgi 
.  watAei 


Media  Values 
Listed  by  Five 


.  San  Fran.  ISO) 

lAIATI^ICDQ  Representatives  of  five  media 

Ku  4»  nnl  IllltnU  made  presentations  in  a  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club 
“sweepstakes”  for  a  fictitious 
$60,000  budget  to  be  used  in  26 
weeks  of  advertising  in  the  nine  | 
San  Francisco  Bay  areal 
~  ”  _ -rr—  =“ —  counties. 

=  A  newspaper  budget  off«‘rs  19 

^  messages  in  each  of  the  area’s 

1,190,000  homes,  said  Phil  Arnot, 

_ —  Katz  Agency  and  president,  San 

_  »  Francisco  chapter,  AANR.  He 

S!S*o.io5i“  “  suggested  copy  in  25  dailies  with 

rJlISSS'  It  total  circulation  of  1,300,000. 

Newspapers  provide  a  quality 
HER'  AP-  audience  and  advertising  can  be 
PROACH— This  full  page  ad  in  adjusted  in  size  and  frequency 
Ihe  Tulsa  |Okla.)  Tribune  illus-  lyt- 

trates  how  National  Broiler  Coun-  target,  .>lr.  Amot 

oil's  weight  watcher  materials  were  stressed.  . 

incorporated  into  Sipes  Markets'  A  radio  budget  allocation 
copy.  would  provide  243,000,000  “lia- 

-  tener  impressions,”  said  Homer 


'WEIGH  T-W  A  T  C  H  E  R'  AP- 


incorporated  into  Sipes  Markets' 
copy. 


Boston  Study 
Sent  To  ARFers 


chicken  in  various  sizes  ranging  been  compiled  into  one  di- 

from  four  to  one  column  widths,  ^ecto^.  Information  was  ob- 
story  lead  lines  which  introduce  *^^med  directly  from  manufac- 
product  copy  and  appealing  authoritative 

headlines  to  catch  the  consum-  s°arces  and  includes  such  data 
ers’  eye.  Also,  recipes  ready  to  a-nd  address  of  manu- 

insert  into  the  ad,  photoprints  ^acturer  products  covered,  di- 
of  glossy  half-tones  of  chicken  of  co-op  ad  costs,  mate- 

dishes,  and  drop-in  editorial  available  and  approved 

copy  wrap  up  one  of  the  most 

complete  advertising  and  sales  The  75-page  directory  covers 
promotion  services  available  to  30  different  product  classifica- 
retailers  from  a  commodity  tions  and  is  available  at  $4.00 
group.  per  copy  by  writing  NRB,  415 

The  new  service  also  calls  at-  ^®arborn  St.,  Chicago  10, 
tention  to  all  the  NBC  “Weight-  ^  ‘ 

"Sr„g  Tteriai; 

NBC  President  Joe  Frank  Results  of  a  survey  just  com- 
Sanderson  pointed  out  that  this  pleted  by  the  National  Retail 
new  service  was  designed  to  Merchants  Association’s  Sales 
specifications  spelled  out  by  re-  Promotion  Divisions  on  ways  in 
tailers  in  a  coast-to-coast  mer-  which  stores  issue  and  promote 
chandising  study  conducted  last  gift  certificates  reveals  that 
fall.  The  inadequacy  of  good  “newspapers  are  the  key  medi- 
chicken  photos  and  mats  was  um  used  by  department  stores 
pointed  out  in  almost  every  in-  in  promoting  gift  certificates.” 
terview  with  advertising  and  According  to  Edward  F. 
merchandising  executives.  Mr.  r'  i  a  c  i 

Sanderson  also  noted  that  in 

each  case  where  such  materials  Division,  the  hndingrs 

were  unavailable,  there  was  a  based  on  responses  of  200 
definite  desire  and  willingness  stores  which  indicated  that  they 
to  use  the  materials  if  they  issue  gift  certificates, 
could  be  made  available.  Percentage  figures  showing 

Harold  Snyder,  chairman  of  media  used  to  promote  gift  cer- 
NBC’s  merchandising  commit-  tificates  follow  (Since  stores  use 
tee,  pointed  out  that  in  1950  more  than  one  media,  answers 
broiler  production  was  631,000,-  total  more  than  100%) : 

000  pounds;  per  capita  consump-  Newspapers,  79.7% ;  Internal 
tion  was  8.7  pounds.  Last  year  .  a-  on  cm  m- 

broiler  production  hit  1,796,- 

000,000  pounds  and  per  capita  Direct  mail, 

consumption  jumped  to  23.5  18-2%  Radio,  16.7%  ;  TV,  6.2% ; 
pounds.  None,  3.1%. 


Odom,  KABL  and  president,  Su 
Francisco  Radio  Broadcasts 
.Association.  He  emphasized  the 
reach  of  his  medium. 

Use  of  the  $60,000  in  TV 
would  provide  up  to  six  “total 


The  first  complete  audience  messages”  per  week  in  nearly 
study  of  Boston  newspaper  every  home  in  the  area,  accord- 


readers  made  in  consultation  ing  to  Bill  Hunefield,  KPIX-TV. 
with  the  technical  committee  of  He  set  the  reach  of  local  video 


the  Advertising  Research  Foun-  stations  at  80%  of  1,540,000 


dation  by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Re-  homes. 


search,  Inc.,  with  the  Boston  Outdoor  advertising  would  be 


Globe  as  sponsor,  has  just  been  seen  by  a  high  percentage  of 


released  to  ARF  members. 


people  25  times  monthly  at  a  lo' 


“The  New  Boston  Study”  was  rate  of  cost  per  thousand,  said 
conducted  in  the  Boston  City  and  Hugh  Smith,  Outdoor  Adv^ 


Retail  Trading  Area  among  tising,  Inc,  Paul  Sinith,  Smith 
adult  readers  18  years  of  age  Co.,  said  a  direct  mail  campaign 


>w 

id 
r- 


and  older.  It  reports  net  audi-  would  be  more  selective  and 
ence  coverage  for  each  Boston  more  personal, 
newspaper  plus  breakdowns  by  • 

^X,  age,  income,  size  of  hous^  p  j  Uncorks  Campaign 


hold,  occupation,  readers  with  ^  t'T’  ^ 

children,  etc.  Information  is  rorltsINew  leem 
reported  for  both  daily  and  “Teem” — the  new  lemon  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  lime  drink  produced  by  Pepsi- 

According  to  Robert  L.  M.  Cola  Company  —  has  a  new 


Ahem,  promotion  manager  of  advertising  campaign  (via 
the  Globe,  his  paper  is  now  bBDO),  according  to  Robert 


holding  a  series  of  meetings  with  Worden,  manager,  new  pro*!' 
advertisers  and  agency  research  ucts,  Pepsi-Cola  Company, 
and  media  people  in  key  cities.  in  addition  to  a  four-coloi 


d  media  people  in  key  cities.  in  addition  to  a  four-color 
•  insertion  schedule  which  bnJce 

N.Y.  Times  Carries  June  20  in  the  Kansas-Missouri- 

n^o  lowa-Nebraska  edition  of  the 

ROP  Color  Section  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Pepai 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  bottlers  have  a  new  series  of 


11  carried  a  special  16-page  ROP  black  and  white,  and  two-color 
color  newsprint  insert  promoting  newspaper  ads. 


the  Vacation  Travel  Club.  The  Radio-TV  and  outdoor  poster*  | 
section  was  prepared  by  Mort  are  also  scheduled. 

Junger  Advertising,  New  York,  • 

and  was  print^  in  the  Chicago  Elecle 

plant  of  the  American  Weekly. 

The  Times  distributed  1,400,-  Po 

000  copies  with  its  June  11  Richard  K.  Mil 


Millison  Elected 


Portland,  Ow- 
Richard  K.  Millison,  puWie 


edition  and  the  agency  distrib-  relations  director  of  the  PortlaM 
uted  an  additional  600,000  copies  Oregonian,  has  been  electtd 


through  hair  dressers,  banks,  president  of  the  Oregon  Advff* 


travel  agencies,  etc. 


tising  Club. 
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Uocumentary  films  by  Copley  Productions  now  have  worldwide 
distribution,  in  Yucatan  and  Yugoslavia . . .  France  and  Formosa 
in  countries  large  and  small,  an  exciting  picture  of 
American  newspapers  comes  to  life  in  color  and  sound  on  film. 
These  same  productions  —  dramatizing  new  techniques,  ideas 
and  experiences  in  the  newspaper  field  —  are  available  without 
charge  to  newspapers,  universities,  business  and  civic 
organizations  in  this  country. 


Copley  Productions 
7776  Ivanhoo 
P.O.  Box  68 
La  Jolla,  California 

Copley  Productions 
434  Downer  PiKe 
Aurora,  Illinois 


Ptfau  direct  tnquirie.t  to  the  neared  (Copley 
PriniuKtions  distrihuticn  ctnter: 


OF  THE  COPIEY  PRESS.  INC 


AD  AGENCIES; 


Y&R  Set  To  Study 
4t)-Second  TV  Deal 


Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  ap¬ 
pealed  last  week  to  65  TV  sta¬ 
tion  representatives  assembled 
in  its  auditorium  as  “listening 
posts”  of  their  respective  clients 
to  get  early  clarification  on  han¬ 
dling  of  the  new  40-second  break 
established  by  tbe  networks. 

William  E.  “Pete”  Matthews, 
vicepresident  of  media  relations 
and  planning,  declared  he  had 
no  interest  in  “making  demands 
or  wielding  a  big  stick”  but  that 
a  serious  problem  faced  agencies 
both  in  regard  to  creative  and 
also  business  aspects  involved. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  “triple  spot¬ 
ting,”  but  pointed  out  that  the 
new  scheduled  break  allows 
20-20,  30-10,  or  40  second  com¬ 
mercials.  He  got  a  laugh  when 
he  said  he  hoped  there  would 
be  no  “30-10-10’s”  and  no  “10- 
10-10-10’s.”  But  he  left  no  doubt 
that  Y&R  was  not  happy  over 
what  might  eventuate. 

“I  think  we  are  talking  of 


only  two  commercials  in  any 
40-second  break,”  he  said.  “But 
some  Fancy  I>an  things  are  like¬ 
ly  to  happen  that  may  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stations.” 

.All  .Stations  (Checked 

All  stations  will  be  checked 
for  a  sulficient  period  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  only  two 
commercials  are  being  used  in 
any  break,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  study  will  be  made  on  the 
effect  of  the  new  policy  on  pro¬ 
gramming,  Mr.  Matthews  said. 
He  commented  on  “pious  prom¬ 
ises  that  have  been  made  about 
using  the  extra  time  for  public 
sendee.” 

“We  want  to  find  out  how 
pious  piety  can  be,”  he  said. 

Presently  20  and  10-second 
commercials  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used,  he  pointed  out. 
The  30-second  commercials  must 
be  and  are  being  tested,  as  are 
the  40  seconds,  which  Mr.  Mat- 


FASTEST  GROWING 
MARKET  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
PILOT  CITY 

Because  of  Erie's  own  program 
of  modernization  and 
development — now  in  full 
swing — the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  chose 
Erie  os  the  town  best  suited  for 
their  Pilot  City  Program. 
Erie ...  Pennsylvania's  3rd  city 
and  only  port  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA'S 

3“ 

CITY 


TheErieTimes 


(evening) 


The  Erie  News 


(morning) 


thews  called  the  “real  new 
length.” 

“Forty  seconds  may  be  most 
efficient  for  two  products  back 
to  back  in  20’s,”  he  said.  “They 
will  be  largely  in  competition 
with  advertisers  accustomed  to 
using  60’s.” 

Mr.  Matthews  was  asked  if 
the  new  40-second  break  might 
result  in  greater  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“I  would  not  dare  in  this 
company  to  suggest  that  any¬ 
thing  happening  in  spot  broad¬ 
casting  might  induce  an  agency 
to  move  away  from  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  media,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “Where  local  money  goes 
depends  upon  the  individual  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  needs.  The  two 
media  (new'spapers  and  TV)  are 
in  competition,  however,  and  a 
value  in  one  will  move  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  toward  it.  Whereas  a 
lack  of  value  will  correspond¬ 
ingly  rebuff  an  advertiser.” 

Station  Affidavits 

Mr.  Matthew’s  wras  also  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Joseph  Stamler  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WABC-TV  re¬ 
garding  its  use  of  Broadcast 
Advertisers  Reports.  Mr.  Stam¬ 
ler  wanted  to  know  why  Y&R 
wasn’t  content  with  station 
affidivits.  In  reply  Mr.  Matthews 
pointed  out  that  tearsheets  w’ere 
required  from  print  media  prior 
,  to  payment  of  bills. 

“We  bave  discovered  any 
'  number  of  cases  w'bere  stations 
have  been  inaccurate,”  he  said, 
“and  advertisers  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  pay  for  w’hat  they  do 
not  get.” 

He  reported  that  a  media  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  a  large  agency  had 
told  him  they  had  paid  for  three 
months  for  a  commercial  that 
had  not  been  on  the  air. 

“I  assure  you  that  some  sort 
of  check  is  no  attack  on  the 
virtue  or  honesty  of  TV,”  he 
concluded.  “It  is  purely  a  matter 
of  good  business.” 

«  «  « 

In  another  agency  move  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  40-second  break 


New  Ceilings  Pui 
On  Commercials 

Washington 

The  Television  Board  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  amended  the  TV  Code 
this  w'eek  to  increase  the  amount 
of  program  time  by  putting  ne» 
ceilings  on  commercials. 

In  summary,  the  amendments 
accomplish  the  following: 

•  Reduce  possible  maximum 
time  of  commercials  from  six  to 
four  minutes  per  half  hour  in 
peak  viewing  time. 

•  Define  prime,  or  peak  view¬ 
ing  time  as  at  least  three  hours 
per  day. 

•  Rule  that  non-program  ma¬ 
terial,  including  public  .serviw 
announcements,  promotional  an 
nouncements  for  other  pro¬ 
grams,  and  “billboards,”  that  is, 
opening  and  closing  sponsor 
announcements,  must  1^  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  four-minute  time 
limitation. 

•  Reduce  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  announcements  per¬ 
mitted  between  programs  in 
peak  viewing  time  from  three  tn 
two.  Previously,  the  Code  per 
mitted  during  prime  time  twe 
announcements,  plus  a  spon¬ 
sored  10-second  announcement 
showm  in  connection  with  the 
station’s  identification.  This 
practice  wrould  continue  to  be 
permissible  in  non-prime  time. 

The  amendments  take  effect 
Sunday,  Oct.  29,  when  TV  in¬ 
verts  to  standard  time  in  its 
schedules. 


TheErieTimes-News 


(Sunday) 


policy,  Lee  Rich,  senior  vicfr 
president  in  charge  of  media 
and  programming  for  Benton  A 
Bowles,  advised  the  agency’s 
management  and  account  super¬ 
visors  that  the  availability  of 
10-second  commercials  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  “severly  curtailed.”  Mr. 
Rich  suggested  the  stations' 
prime  objective  will  be  to 
the  40-second  break  with  two 
20-second  announcements. 

“The  ID  (10-second)  adver¬ 
tiser  will  find  himself  unable  to 
shift  a  spot  from  a  weak  to  i 
strong  position  because  the 
strong  positions  are  suddenly 
occupied  by  two  20-second  an¬ 
nouncements,”  Mr.  Rich  pre¬ 
dicted. 

‘Exirenu'ly  Impraclicar 

In  Mr.  Rich’s  opinion  the  40- 
second  announcement  would 
prove  “extremely  impractical.” 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “> 
large  volume,  high  discount  ad¬ 
vertiser  would  pay  approximaU- 
ly  $40,000  for  a  40-second  spot 
in  the  top  100  markets  —  and 
even  this  figure  assumes  that 
the  stations  w’ould  be  willing  to 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Get  the  most  out 
of  a  compact,  rich 
market  that  buys  more 
retail  goods  than  any 
one  of  35  entire  states! 

WRITE 

WIRK 

PHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 
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EDITORIAL  EXCELLENCE 
IS  THE  REAL  MARK 
OF  A  NEWSPAPER’S 
GREATNESS 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  HAS  EARNED 
THAT  MARK-AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 


Here  is  the  latest  evidence  to  show 
that  The  Times  leads  the  field  in 
the  quality  of  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  that  must  be  there  to  make 
a  newspaper  great. 

In  the  1961  writing  and  photography 
awards  contest  for  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  total  of  14  Times  staff  members 
were  awarded  prizes. 

Their  accomplishments  covered  every 
aspect  of  journalism.  Their  merit  was 


recognized  by  the  contest  sponsors  —  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  the  Seattle  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Every  day,  The  Times  covers  the  news 
in  words  and  pictures  —  completely,  inter¬ 
estingly,  with  integrity  and  thoroughness. 

What  does  this  mean  to  an  advertiser? 

Simply  this:  People  who  read  The  Times, 
believe  in  it.  They  act  upon  what  it 
suggests  to  them  in  advertising. 


FIRST  PLACE  WINNERS: 


DOROTHY  BRANT  BRAZIER  VIC  CONDIOTTY  DON  DUNCAN  STANTON  H.  PATTY  JOHN  J.  REOOIN 


women’s  editor  staff  photographer  staff  reporter  staff  reporter  columnist 

Women's  Columns  Daily  News  Photos  Investigative  Reporting  Investigative  Reporting  Daily  and  Weekly 

Team  Team  Columns 


HY  ZIMMERMAN 

sports  writer 
Daily  Sports  News 
Coverage 


ROY  SCULLY 
Daily  Portrait  Photos 
staff  photographer 


PAUL  THOMAS 
staff  photographer 
Daily  Photo  Story 


MARSHALL  WILSON 
staff  reporter 
Investigative  Reporting 
Team 


OTHER  WINNERS: 


ROBERT  A.  BARR 
staff  reporter 
Daily  News 


RON  OE  ROSA 
staff  photographer 
Daily  Sports,  Feature  and 
Portrait  Photos 


BYRON  iOHNSRUD 
education  editor 
Public  Service 


BILL  PROCHNAU 
sports  writer 
Daily  Sports  Writing 


JOSEF  SCAYLEA 


chief  photographer 
Daily  Portrait  & 
Feature  Photos 


^eattW  @ime$ 

Represented  by  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


» 


HOW  A  TOP  PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY 
INCREASED  TYPE  PRODUCTION 


“We  would  have  arranged  to  use  Fairchild  Scan-A 
Graver'S  for  its  time  saving  capabilities  even  if  it  had 
multiplied  our  production  costs,”  says  Mr.  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  publisher  of  the  Easton  Express,  Easton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  “Fortunately,  Scan-A-Graver  actually  reduces 
costs,  while  realizing  innumerable  advantages.  Also,  the 
Fairchild  Teletypesetter®  has  enabled  us  to  expand  our 
type  production  volume  without  adding  to  our  existing 
linecasting  equipment.” 


Production  Manager  John  Wohlers,  left,  says,  “Our  two 
Scan-A-Gravers  allow  us  to  move  last  minute  photos 
from  finished  prints  to  the  presses  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.”  Joseph  Lightcap,  right,  one  of  three  Express 
photographers,  says,  “We  take  the  pictures,  print  them, 
and  engrave  them  ourselves,  to  size  ordered  by  the  news 
department.  It’s  easy  to  get  top  quality.  A  few  simple 
adjustments,  and  the  rest  is  automatic ...  it  even  shuts 
itself  off  when  the  engraving  is  finished.” 


Wayne  Litzenberger  says:  “The  news  department  timed 
a  500-word  wire  story  through  here  one  day  recently. 
From  the  time  wire  tape  was  ordered  processed  by  the 
news  department,  until  the  finished  proofs  were  deliv¬ 
ered,  it  took  5  minutes.  This  indicates  the  speed  with 
which  Teletypesetter  enables  us  to  operate.  The  TTS® 
has  a  really  fantastic  productive  capability.” 


In  43  years  with  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Stackhouse  has  seen 
the  Express  grow  from  3,000  to  48,000  daily  circulation. 
He  says,  “The  success  of  a  good  newspaper  is  adequate 
working  capital  combined  with  devoted  and  loyal  serv¬ 
ice  from  employees.  We  lease  our  Scan-A-Gravers,  which 
is  very  practical  because  we  benefit  from  new  improve¬ 
ments  and  get  constant  attention  and  service  by  electronic 
engraving  specialists.  Our  TTS  units  are  mechanical,  and 
easy  to  maintain  and  service  ourselves.” 


r 


CUT  ENGRAVING  COSTS, 

WITH  FAIRCHILD  EQUIPMENT 


“We  apply  Fairchild  engravings  directly  onto  the  press 
plates”  Mr.  Wohlers  continued.  “This  gives  Pressman 
Lester  Kelchner  (above)  that  much  more  time  for  plac¬ 
ing  last  minute  photos  in  the  paper.  Scan-A-Graver 
makes  98%  of  our  news  engravings,  and  saves  us  from  the 
many  headaches  of  getting  into  the  engraving  business.” 


“We  have  seven  Teletypesetter  Standard  Perforators,” 
says  Mr.  Wohlers,  “of  which  six  are  in  constant  use,  the 
seventh  on  standby.  But  we  have  little  call  for  the 
standby  because  of  the  dependable  service  obtained  from 
the  machines.  The  Express  tapes  70%  of  its  news  copy 
other  than  wire  tape.  Routine  cleaning  is  practically 
all  the  maintenance  needed.”  Joan  Scheetz,  above,  says 
“training  is  easy  and  rapid.  Within  a  week  we  can  perfo¬ 
rate  live  copy  from  the  ‘hook’.” 


The  story  of  the  Easton  Express  is  not  unusual.  It  is 
typical  of  the  benefits  gained  from  the  use  of  Fairchild 
equipment.  With  Scan-A-Graver,  you  too  can  benefit 
from  automatically  produced,  high  quality  engravings 
made  in  minutes  right  in  your  own  plant.  And  with 
Teletypesetter  you  can  increase  your  type  production 
capabilities  from  the  linecasting  equipment  you  already 
have  —  mail  the  coupon  today. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  Of 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 

Salas  and  Sarvica  availabla  Ihroughout  lha  world 

- 1 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmanl,  Oapt.  FGE-56  | 

Fairchild  Driva,  Plainviaw,  L  I.,  N.  Y.  I 

I  would  like  literature  containing  detailed  information  concerning  | 
Teletypesetter,  Scon-A-Grover,  or  both,  os  indicated  by  the  check  I 
marks  below.  ■ 

I  I  “More  Type  in  less  Time"  (24pp.)  | 

I  I  “New  Scon-A-Graver  Illustrator"  (20pp.)  j 

Noma  I 

Company _  I 

Stroat. 
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EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 

St.  Jackson  St. 


Crest  Ads 
Criticized, 
Defended 


strongly  emphasizes  the  need 
for  frequent  brushing  and  regu¬ 
lar  dental  care,”  the  P  &  G 
spokesman  said.  “It  is  widely 
known  that  evei'y  one  of  P&G’s 
Crest  ads  and  TV  commercials 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dental  Association  prior  to 
use. 

Boston  “Crest  advertising  is  a  factual 
Dr.  LeRoy  S.  Miner,  a  former  presentation  of  claims  supported 
president  of  the  American  Den-  by  years  of  extensive  clinical 
tal  Association,  expressed  dis-  testing,  supeiwised  by  acknowl- 
approval  here  of  advertising  for  edged  dental  authorities.  All 
Procter  &  Gamble’s  Crest  tooth-  clinical  tests  were  conducted  ac- 
paste.  He  termed  it  “unethical,  cording  to  standards  established 
misleading  and  unfair.”  by  the  ADA  itself.  It  is  on  the 

Dr.  Miner,  who  is  also  fonner  basis  of  these  clinical  tests  that 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  the  decay  prevention  qualities 
School,  told  a  press  conference  of  Crest  were  recognized  by  the 
that  the  public  has  been  “misled  ADA’s  Council  on  Dental  Thera- 
into  thinking  of  this  dentifrice  peutics,  in  the  context  of  their 
as  a  panacea  that  makes  proper  statement  that  "Crest  has  been 
and  regular  tooth-brushing  and  shown  to  be  an  effective  decay 
regular  visits  to  the  dentist  un-  preventative  dentifrice  that  can 
necessary.”  be  of  significant  value  Tvhen 

As  a  product.  Dr.  Miner  said,  used  in  a  conscientiously  applied  tary  habits,  and  other  profes-  mercial  environment. 
Crest  contains  a  cleansing  agent  program  of  oral  hygiene  and  sionally  recognized  practices, 
as  good  as  many  others.  He  said  regular  professional  care’.” 
his  objections  w’ere  based  on  ^  rv  ,  ,r. 

“implications”  in  the  advertis-  Encourages  Dental  Care 

The  P&G  spokesman  empha- 

Siaiements  Disputed  Crest  ad  not 

only  earned  this  statement  by 
“It  would  appear  rather  ridic-  the  Council,  but  goes  beyond 
ulous  to  allege  .  .  .  that  tooth-  it  to  encourage  complete  dental 
brushing  is  discouraged  by  ad-  health  practices  in  the  home — 
vertising  which  promotes  both  including  frequent  brushing, 
use  of  effective  toothpaste  and  visits  to  the  dentist,  good  die- 


AANR,  LA  CHAPTER  OFFICERS — Shown  (left  to  right)  are  newly, 
elected  officers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  American  Associaties 
of  Newspaper  Representatives:  Hal  Tucker,  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc, 
vice-president;  Chuck  Rundall,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  president;  Jin 
Davy,  Fitzpatrick  Associates,  outgoing  president;  and  Cliff  Pierson 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc.,  secretary-treasurer. 


K&E  SHIFT.S  BRAS.S 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  has 


the  spokesman  announced  significant  changes 
e  public  be  de-  ^oth  management  and  organi- 
cnowledge  that  zation  of  the  agency  following 
jssion’s  evalua-  jjjje  resignations  of  G.  Maxwell 
ive  show'n  that  ^jle,  senior  vicepresident,  and 
ition  with  other  Barrett  Brady,  creative  director. 
U  health  prac-  According  to  David  C 
a  therapeutic  Stewart,  K&E  president  now  ini 
he  fight  against  charge  of  all  account  manag^ 
ment  operations,  William  B. 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  board, 
will  assume  active  and  full-time 
nwdia  direction  of  all  creative  sendees 

of  the  agency  and  will  carry 
the  functional  title  of  director 
of  creative  services  in  addition 
to  his  corporate  title. 

W,  Stephens  Dietz  has  been 
elected  a  senior  vicepresident 
and  will  be  director  of  all  mar¬ 
keting  services  in  addition  to  j 
his  corporate  title.  Howard  M. 
Wilson  has  been  elected  a  senior 
vicepresident  —  creative  serv¬ 
ices,  and  will  assist  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Dietz  has  been  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  whidi 
now  consists  of  Edwin  Cox, 
chairman,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Lewds  and  Mr.  Dietz. 

In  announcing  his  resignation 
last  w’eek,  Mr.  Ule  said  it  was 
“a  mutual  idea”  and  had  been 
done  “in  the  most  friendly  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  He  added  that  he 
had  resigned  “to  optimize  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  satisfac¬ 
tions  for  the  balance  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  career,  which  I  hope 
will  be  a  long  one.” 

Mr.  Ule  had  been  with  K&E 
since  1949  and  was  with  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  for  10  years 
before  that. 

Mr.  Brady,  also  a  former  Mc¬ 
Cann  staffer,  was  with  K&E 
seven  years.  He  said  he  plans 
to  vacation  for  several  wedts 
before  job-hunting  among  the 
agencies. 
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sell  the  40-second  announcement 
for  10%  less  than  they  can  sell 
two  20-second  announcements. 
The  same  advertiser  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  one-minute  participa¬ 
tion  on  a  network  program  w'hich 
would  average  between  $30,000 
and  $35,000  in  150  markets.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  would  have  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  network  participa¬ 
tion  which  would  provide  longer 
commercial  length,  lower  cost, 
greater  coverage  and  better  com- 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you'ra  opan  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
commant,  pictura,  arror  In  fort  or 
name;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
Plogl.-rr’m  or  Violotion  of  Copyright. 


semi  -  automatic  roller  sockets . . . 

...on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*  Press  units  allow  you  to  set 
Initial  roller  flat  In  a  few  seconds.  When  rollers  need  to 
be  re-set,  due  to  swelling,  etc.,  the  exact  same  flat  Is 
achieved  again  by  merely  loosening  and  tightening  a 
single  screw  (socket  re-sets  to  original  flat  automatically). 
The  only  tool  needed  Is  the  socket  wrench  shown  above 
...one  of  just  two  tools  needed  for  all  operational  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  Colormatic  .  ‘Trademark 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


n.  V  M  MB  s  co.,fiwc. 

910  East  138th  Street,  NewYork  54,  N.Y. 


Man  is  like  a  Goldfish  in  a  Bowl  of  Ink . .  .His  view  of  the 
"ultraviolet  universe"  is  shut  off  by  the  bleuiket  of  air  which  surrounds  him. 

The  earth's  atmosphere  is  like  the  ink  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  It  absorbs  so 
much  of  the  ultraviolet  light  from  outer  space  that  little  gets  through 
to  show  us  what  lies  out  there. 

But  now,  an  electronic  imaging  tube,  sensitive  to  this  ultraviolet  light 
has  been  developed  by  Westinghouse  Research  scientists.  Westinghouse  is 
working  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  mount  these  tubes  in  satellites  so  that  they 
cam  "see"  in  outer  space  and  radio  their  findings  back  to  earth. 

Every  time  mamkind  removes  the  limitations  on  human  sight... 
with  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  fluoroscope  and  electronic  imaiging 
tubes... we  find  things  which  have  a  profound  effect  upon  our  lives. 


You  can  be  sure  —  if  it's 


Westinghouse 


w 


Sim.  Supplement  Set 
For  12  Asian  Papers 


Asia  Magazines,  Ltd.,  will 
begin  publication  Oct.  1  of  Asia 
magazine  as  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  in  12  English-language 
newspapers  in  Asia,  according 
to  Adrian  Zecha,  publisher. 

The  papers,  with  aggregate 
circulation  of  650,000,  are: 
Times  of  India  (190,000),  Hong 
Kong  Tiger  Standard  (10,000). 
Japan  Times  (50,000),  Burma 
Guardian  (15,000),  Straits 
Times  of  Singapore  (135,000), 
Korean  Republic  (10,000),  Okin¬ 
awa  Morning  Star  (10,000), 
Times  of  Vietnam  (5,000),  Pak¬ 
istan  Morning  News  (35,000), 
Sunday  Times  of  Ceylon  (35,- 
000),  Formosa  China  Post 
(10,000),  and  Manila  Times 
(150,000). 

“These  papers  are  national 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Zecha  said 
here  this  week.  “Each  reflects 
the  thinking  of  the  educated, 
English-speaking  members  of 
the  local  community.” 

Former  Time-Lifer 

Mr.  Zecha  worked  for  six 
years  in  Asia  as  Pacific  opera¬ 
tions  manager  for  Time-Life 
International. 

Publishing  headquarters  for 
Asia  magazine  will  be  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  weekly  will  be 
printed  in  Tokyo. 

The  supplement  is  described 
by  its  editor,  Norman  Soong,  as 
“the  first  magazine  in  this  area 
to  be  created  exclusively  by 
Asians,  for  Asians  and  about 
Asia.”  Mr.  Soong  is  the  founder 
and  owner  of  Pan- Asia  News 
Agency.  His  editorial  experience 
includes  a  number  of  years 
covering  Asia  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Soong  will  be  assisted  by 
three  senior  editors  from  Japan, 
the  Philippines  and  India.  In 


turn,  these  senior  editors  will 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  five 
researchers.  Reportorial  staff 
will  consist  of  one  correspondent 
in  each  of  the  12  countries,  and 
one  assigned  full  time  to  cover 
the  United  Nations  in  New 
York.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
10  photographers  covering  the 
Asian  countries. 

Ad,  Sales  Side 

Asia  magazine  has  been 
staffed  with  some  well-known 
advertising  and  sales  people. 
Arturo  F.  Gonzales  Jr.,  formerly 
advertising  promotion  director 
of  the  international  editions  of 
Reader's  Digest,  is  creative 
director.  George  Newell,  one 
time  Pacific  Coast  manager  for 
Time  International,  is  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Working  with 
Mr.  Newell  in  New  York  is 
Elliot  Hague,  who  had  been  with 
Sales  Management  magazine 
and  who  is  now  Asia  magazine’s 
Eastern  U.S.  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  European  advertising  di¬ 
rector  is  Bruce  Fellowes-Gordon, 
formerly  of  Time,  Inc.’s  London 
Sales  staff.  George  Black, 
formerly  creative  director  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson’s  Frankfurt 
office,  is  continental  advertising 
director,  and  Gene  Gately, 
formerly  projects  manager  for 
the  Pacific  edition  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  is  Asia  magazine’s 
Far  East  advertising  director 
with  headquarters  in  Tokyo. 

Bruce  Friedlich  and  Company, 
New  York  is  the  ad  agency  for 
the  new  publication. 

Ad  RuIcn 

Advertising  rates  range  from 
$4,100  for  a  black  and  white 
page  run  one  time  to  $5,200  for 
a  full-page  in  four  colors.  A  two- 
color  full-page  costs  $4,900. 


tcWtaor.  „ 


THE  SUN 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


Asked  to  explain  the  thinking 
behind  the  new  magazine  as  a 
means  of  communication  between 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  Mr.  Zecha 
put  it  this  way: 

“An  educated  Thai  is  familiar 
with  a  Bach  concerto  or  a 
Beethoven  symphony;  but  he 
knows  little  about  the  music  of 
neighboring  Burma.  By  the  same 
token,  a  cultured  Ceylonese 
knows  his  Shakespeare  but  he 
has  barely  heard  of  India’s  great 
Tagore.  A  sophisticated  Filipino 
speaks  knowledgeably  of  the 
latest  plays  on  Broadway,  but 
he  is  less  familiar  with  the 
Kabuki  theater  of  Japan.” 

“The  editorial  function  of 
Asia  magazine,”  Mr.  Zecha  said, 
“will  be  one  of  informing  rather 
than  meditating.” 

• 

British  Croups  Buy 
Papers  in  Barbados 

London 

Two  British  newspaper  groups 
have  acquired  a  joint  majority 
interest  in  two  newspapers  in 
Barbados;  the  Barbados  Advo¬ 
cate,  a  daily,  and  the  Stmday 
Advocate.  They  are  Overseas 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  and  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Daily  Post  and  Echo  Ltd. 

The  Liverpool  firm  has  news¬ 
paper  interests  in  Britain  and 
Canada.  Overseas  Newspapers, 
part  of  the  Daily  Mirror  Group, 
owns  newspapers  in  West  Africa 
and  recently  acquired  the  two 
leading  newspapers  in  British 
Guiana,  the  Guiana  Graphic  and 
the  Sunday  Graphic. 

In  a  statement  issued  in  Bar¬ 
bados,  Cecil  H.  King,  chairman 
of  the  Mirror  Group,  empha¬ 
sized  that  local  interests  in  Bar¬ 
bados  would  still  be  represented 
on  the  Advocate  board.  Mr.  Val 
Gale,  whose  father  founded  the 
Barbados  Advocate  65  years  ago, 
remains  chairman,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  shareholding  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  in  local  hands. 

A.  G.  Jeans,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Liverpool  firm,  and 
Percy  Roberts,  of  Overseas 
Newspapers,  will  join  the  board. 
• 

Minority  Interests 
Acquire  Company 

Middlesboro,  Ky. 
The  Middlesboro  Daily  News 
and  Radio  Station  WMIK  have 
been  purchased  by  Maurice  K. 
Henry,  Helen  Kincaid  Henry 
and  Mrs.  Beulah  C.  Kincaid. 
The  three  new  owners  formerly 
held  a  minority  interest  in  both 
media. 

Mrs.  Kincaid  is  the  widow  of 
Robert  L.  Kincaid  who  had  been 
associated  with  the  Daily  News 
since  1924  until  his  death  last 
year.  Mr.  Henry  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Daily  News  and 
WMIK  since  1950. 


Portsmouth, 
Va.,  Gets 
Free  Weekly 

Vol.  I,  No.  1  of  the  Portt- 
mouth  (Va.)  News,  a  controlled 
circulation  weekly,  was  pub¬ 
lished  Thursday,  June  22.  J. 
Frank  Beaman  is  publisher  and 
Joaquin  deMenezes  is  co-pub¬ 
lisher. 

Distribution  of  the  weekly  by 
carriers  to  42,000  door  knobs 
will  be  supervised  by  letter  car¬ 
riers  during  their  time  off.  They 
will  check  distribution  the 
following  day  when  they  make 
their  regular  mail  delivery. 

Portsmouth  (114,773  pojmla- 
tion)  has  been  served  by  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  &  Star 
and  Virginian-Pilot  since  the 
Portsmouth  Times  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  four  years  ago.  (E&P, 
March  30,  1957.) 

Mr.  Beaman  was  at  one  time 
with  Curtis  Publications  and 
Holiday  magazine.  He  worked 
on  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News, 
and  United  Press.  Mr.  deMene¬ 
zes,  former  owmer  of  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Press  in  the  Oakland, 
Calif.,  area,  has  been  devoting 
his  time  to  buying  and  selling 
printing  equipment. 

The  News  is  being  published 
in  the  old  Times  plant  which 
houses  the  press  from  the  old 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  plant. 

The  weekly  is  represented 
nationally  by  Ralph  R.  Mulligan 
Company. 

According  to  Thomas  R 
Richardson,  advertising  direc 
tor  of  the  News,  rates  for 
general  advertising  start  at  25c 
per  line  open  and  graduate 
down:  six  insertions,  or  6,000 
lines,  24c;  13  insertions,  or  13,- 
000  lines,  23c;  26  insertions,  or 
26,000  lines,  22c;  and  52  inser 
tions,  or  52,000  lines  21c. 

The  standard-size  weekly 
measures  eight  11-em  columns 
by  301  lines  deep  and  offers 
advertisers  one  color  and  black 
at  $100  extra. 

Mr.  Beaman  this  week  de 
scribed  the  News  as  a  Califomia- 
style  newspaper  complete  with 
food  and  women’s  activity  sec¬ 
tions,  sports,  editorials  etc. — all 
devoted  to  Portsmouth  area 


Heads  Chapter 

Chicago 

James  J.  Cooper,  John  Budd 
Co.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  effective  July  1 
for  1961-62. 
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EXPLANATION;  Figures 
represent  total  mileages  of 
high'type  Asphalt  and  con¬ 
crete  pavements  built  by 
State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ments  on  state  primary 
systems;  municipal  exten¬ 
sions  to  state  primary  sys¬ 
tems  and  secondary  and 
local  roads  built  by  State 
Highway  Departments. 
See  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  HIGHWAY  STA¬ 
TISTICS-SUMMARY 
TO  1955-teble  SMB-201 
and  tables  SMB-2.  1956 
to  1958  inclusive. 


I  TH£  CASE  or  THE  DISAPPEARING  CONCRETE  I 


SOURCE:  U.S.  BUREMI  Of  PURIK  ROAOS-HIfiHlMV  STATISTICS 


MOST  CONCRETE 
ROADS  BECOME 
ASPHALT-PAWD 
EVENTUALLY 

why  not  build  with  Total  DEEP  STRENGTH 
Asphalt  Construction  in  the  first  place? 

The  original  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  for  example, 
began  as  concrete.  Today,  barely  20  years  later,  it  is 


almost  completely  repaved  with  Asphalt. 

Over  90%  of  America’s  paved  roads  are  Asphalt 
surfaced.  The  graph  shows  high-type  Asphalt-paved 
mileage  increased  over  180  thousand  miles  be¬ 


tween  1940  and  1958. 


During  that  same  period  while  over  30  thousand 
miles  of  new  concrete  roads  were  built,  total  con¬ 
crete  surface  mileage  decreased  by  more  than  50 
thousand  miles! 

Can  save  as  much  as  $100  thousand  per  mile. 

Over  $15  million*  were  saved  by  building  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Turnpike  with  deep  strength  Asphalt 
pavement,  a  saving  of  $123,425  per  mile.  And  build¬ 
ing  the  Richmond-Petersburg  Turnpike  with  deep 
STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  saved  nearly  $2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $50,700  per  mfle.** 

And,  the  initial  savings  of  deep  strength  Asphalt 
pavement  will  pay  its  low-cost  maintenance  up  to 
40  years. 

If  a  road  is  going  to  be  Asphalt-paved  eventually, 
why  pay  the  extra  money  for  expensive  concrete 
pavement? 

Why  not  build  with  Total  DEEP  STRENGTH  As¬ 
phalt  Construction  in  the  first  place  and  make 
tax  dollars  go  further? 

A  new  booklet,  the  better  way  to  better  roads, 
gives  all  the  facts.  Write  us  for  your  copy. 

*  Based  on  Engineering  estimates.  **  Based  on  actual  competitive  bids. 

THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  STREN6TH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION 

A.  IH"  Asphalt  Surface  Course. 

B.  2^*  Asphalt  Binder  Course. 

C.  4*  Asphalt  Base  Course.  D. 

6”  Subbase  Course  with  Asphalt 
Prime  Coat.  £.  Subgrade  Soil  or 
Improved  Subgrade. 

The  Asphalt  Institute 

College  Park,  Maryland 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Missouri  Workshop 
Stresses  True  Photo 


By  Bob  Warner 

How  does  a  photogrrapher  try 
to  ensure  the  fact  he  will  always 
take  truthful  photographs? 

The  answers  to  this  question 
have  been  the  perennial  preoccu¬ 
pation  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism’s 
Annual  Photo  Workshop.  Its 
13th  annual  workshop  was  held 
recently  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
where  students  and  faculty 
joined  forces  in  using  the  host 
city  as  the  backdrop  of  scenes, 
people  and  events  which  would 
be  photographed  within  the  scope 
of  the  workshop  creed: 

“Objective  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  Photo  W’orkshop  is 
to  show  TRUTH  with  a  camera. 
Truth  is  a  matter  of  personal 
integrity.  Ideally,  truth  is 
achieved  with  no  manipulation 
or  suggestion.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stance  will  the  Workshop  staff 
tolerate  contrived  pictures.” 

Once  again.  Prof.  Cliff  Edom, 
head  of  Missouri’s  School  of 


Photojournalism,  and  James  M. 
Godbold,  director  of  photography 
at  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine,  co-directors  of  the  Work¬ 
shop,  assembled  an  impressive 
g^roup  of  photojoumalists  to 
advise,  inspire,  guide,  needle, 
admonish  and  stimulate  the 
“  workshoppers.  ” 

Students  combed  Girardeau 
for  picture  stories  and  in-depth 
photo  reports.  For  one  week 
they  ate,  slept  and  breathed 
photography  under  the  guidance 
of  men  like  Edom  and  Godljold; 
Yoichi  R.  Okamoto,  chief  of 
visual  aids.  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Ser\’ice;  Angus  McDoug- 
all  of  International  Har\’ester 
World;  Earl  Seubert,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune; 
A1  Moldvay,  staff  photog^rapher 
for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
and  Russell  Lee,  free-lance, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Okamoto  set  the  tone  at  the 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
I  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


lieginning  by  reminding  stu¬ 
dents  : 

“We  are  all  here  to  work.  No 
eight  hour  days,  either.  This  is 
one  time  when  the  more  effort 
you  make,  the  more  you  benefit. 

.  .  .  So  dig  in!” 

Seubert  provided  some  need¬ 
ling  and  in  the  process  un¬ 
doubtedly  outlined  some  reasons 
why  photographers  often  end  up 
taking  untruthful  pictures: 

No  EnthusiuMii 

“After  sitting  through  12 
hours  of  talking  with  50  Work- 
shoppers,”  he  commented,  “the 
thing  that  impressed  me  the 
most  was  the  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
With  few  exceptions,  nohody 
came  in  or  left  the  room  really 
fired  up  alK)ut  a  story. 

“Unenthusiastic  photogra¬ 
phers  make  unenthusiastic  pic¬ 
tures.  I  think  the  main  reason 
for  the  lackadaisical  attitude 
was  that  many  people  really  did 
not  care  aliout  their  subject  and 
this,  in  turn,  was  due  to  the  fact 
they  did  not  do  enough  research. 

.  .  .  Dig  into  the  story.  Get  at 
the  meat  of  your  subject.  Every¬ 
one  and  everything  can  be  a 
story.  It  is  up  to  you  to  develop 
an  interest  in  it.  You  have  to 
like  people — project  yourself  into 
the  story.  Don’t  become  dis- 
courage<l  if  it  is  not  as  exciting 
as  you  thought  it  might  be.  .  .  . 
A  small  statement  well  done  is 
better  than  a  big  statement 
badly  done.” 

Editing  and  layout  are  also 
important  phases  of  the  Work- 
shopper’s  education.  Professional 
news  photographers  who  follow 
the  advice  of  Angus  McDougall 
would  probably  find  it  a  lot 
easier  getting  along  with  picture 
editors,  city  editors  and  any  one 
else  on  a  news  team  who  might 
be  responsible  for  the  use  of 
pictures  in  a  newspaper. 

“Take  a  long  hard  look  at 
your  contact  sheets,”  McDougall 
advised.  “Do  you  have  all  the 
pictures  you  need  to  make  a 
tightly  edited  story  that  will 


ROP  color 

builds  readership 

Editorial  feature  and  ad  pages 
offered  to  newspaper  editors  and 
advenising  executives  without 
subscription  fees  or  fixed  charges. 
High  quality  Sta-Hi  direct-cast¬ 
ing  Colormats  supplied  with  sub¬ 
jects  positioned  to  any  desired 
page  layout.  You  retain  full  con¬ 
trol  of  your  black  page,  since 
Sta-Hi  Colormats  do  not  require 
black  ink.  Colormats  simple  to 
order,  used  by  more  than  250 
newspapers  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Free  brochure  available  on  letter¬ 
head  request. 

STA-HI  COLOR  SERVICE,  INC. 

1000  South  Pomona  Ave. 
Fullerton,  California 
16  East  52nd  St.  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


have  impact  ?  Do  you  have  a  kt^ 
picture  that’s  an  eye-stopp  r  yn 
makes  a  .statement  that  i.s  vitil 
to  your  story?  Do  you  haw 
pictures  that  can  lie  cropped  to 
narrow  verticals  or  horizo!\talj! 

If  you  do,  your  layout  problemj 
will  l)e  easier.  Can  you  hnd  a 
picture  that  could  be  use<i  as  a 
motif;  a  small  print  that  could 
appear  on  e\’ery  page  or  spread 
to  serve  as  a  running  headline? 
Do  you  have  pictures  that  could 
be  used  as  parallels  or  contrasts? 
How  about  a  sequence  from  a 
single  view’point?” 

Key  to  I.uyoiit 

“The  key'  to  a  good  layout," 
McDougall  concluded,  “is  the 
establishment  of  a  theme.  A 
theme,  in  terms  of  pictures, 
requires  thought  orientation  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer.  A 
theme,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  a 
viewpoint. 

These  and  many  other  jihoto- 
journalism  techniques  were  fully 
discussetl  at  Girardeau  as  the 
workshoppers  toileel  over  stories 
from  the  opening  and  closing  of 
shutters  to  the  layout  table. 
Then  Jim  Godbold  addeil  up  the 
results : 

“Among  the  Workshoppers  an 
talents  which  range  from  zero  te 
outstanding,”  Gotlbold  frankly 
declaimeel.  “There  are  those  of 
little  talent  who  have  tried  to 
prove  that  success  is  90  per  cent 
perspiration  and  only  10  per  cent 
God-given  ability.  I  salute  you! 
There  are  those  of  you  with 
much  talent  who  lielieve  that  10 
per  cent  perspiration  is  enough. 

I  admonish  you!  There  are  tho« 
of  you  who  have  come  to  th* 
Workshop  at  a  great  persoiul 
sacrifice  in  order  to  discover  a 
better  approach  to  photography. 
I  commend  you! 

“Although  the  shooting  is 
done,  our  objective  is  yet  to  be 
reached.  The  aim  of  the  photo- 
journalist  must  not  be  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print  —  rather,  the 
printed  page.  In  order  to  make 
the  most  of  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  pages  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  a  magazine  or  a  book,  the 
photographer  must  turn  to 
layout. 

I  “Layout  becomes  the  sequence 
i  structure  of  the  photo  journalist 
Whether  your  work  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  sentence,  a  paragraph 
.  or  an  essay,  your  photographs 
must  be  organized  to  make 

an  understandable  statemait 

Choose  and  organize  your  pi^ 
tures  so  that  the  story  moves 
briskly.  Think  carefully  about 
your  opening  picture.  Will  it 
.stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
view'er?  Does  it  lead  you  into 
the  story?  Will  it  help  make  the 
point?  Do  not  crowd  your  lay¬ 
out!  Do  not  ramble!  Indicate 
text  blocks  and  use  white  space 
to  add  emphasis.” 
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SPOT  NEWS  COLOR 
BEATS  DEADLINE 


The  fire  broke  out  at  1  a.m.  Staff  pho¬ 
tographer  Jimmy  Ellis  made  black-and- 
white  and  color  negatives.  The  news¬ 
paper  broke  the  story  with  a  front  page 
color  picture  in  its  8  o’clock  edition. 

With  Kodak  Ektacolor  or  Kodacolor 
Films,  processing  time  from  picture¬ 
taking  to  plate-making  is  fast  enough  to 
make  spot  news  color  pictures  practical. 


Are  you  shooting  color  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  demands  it? 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle  made  a  color  picture  of 
a  spot  news  event  and  carried  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  its  next  edition.  But,  from  what 
we  hear,  it  was  only  a  beginning! 

May  we  help  you  start  in  color?  See 
your  Kodak  Technical  Representative. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


JOHNSON 

£-;r:sr' _ 

MNDERSOH  HCKEWJLI 


Newsday  gets  action  on  national  issues,  and  Newsday  gets  action  for  national 
advertisers  in  Nassau -Suffolk,  Long  Island,  now  America’s  fourth  city  in  population, 
income,  size  and  importance.  Join  those  who  know  that  Newsday  is  the  only  dally 
paper  big  enough  to  do  their  selling  job  in  this  great  market. 

L 


’  ^ 

When  Newsday,  in  an  editorial  “open  letter’’,  asked  President  Kennedy  just  what  he 
wanted  Americans  to  do  for  their  country,  more  than  a  thousand  other  newspapers 
across  the  United  States  published  the  story.  When  the  President  answered  Newsday, 
the  story  again  was  the  subject  of  nationwide  news  and  editorial  comment. 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  VIS 


Reginning  with  the  issue  of  July  6, 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  every  Thursday,  rather  than 
Friday.  The  one  day  earlier  schedule 
has  been  decided  upon  to  speed  up 
delivery  of  the  paper  to  subscribers 
throughout  the  country. 


Joan  Bergmann  has  been  appointed 
housewares  news  editor  of  HOME 
FI  RMSHINGS  DAILY,  succeeding 
E<1  Coyle  who  has  accepted  an  edi¬ 
torial  post  with  METALW'ORKING 
NEWS.  Miss  Bergmann  has  been 
serving  as  home  accessories  editor 
of  HOME  FURNISHINGS  D.AILY, 
including  lamps,  dinnerware,  glass¬ 
ware,  wall  accessories  and  mirrors. 
The  latter  post  will  be  taken  over 
by  Ralph  Leviton,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Store  Management  section. 


The  official  starting  date  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  new  weeklv  business  paper, 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY,  will  be 
Wednesday,  Sept.  27.  The  paper  will 
be  printed  in  New  York  on  Tues¬ 
days.  carrying  a  Wednesday  date¬ 
line. 


Starting  with  the  first  issue  in  July, 
MEN’S  WE.\R  Magazine  will  ex¬ 
pand  its  coverage  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  section  devoted  to  the 
Teen  Man  Market.  The  section  will 
be  edited  by  Dan  De  Palma,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  MEN’S  WE.\R  editorial 
staff,  and  will  concentrate  on  the 
boys’  clothing  market  from  the  13 
to  17  age  level. 


Two  new  reporters  have  been  added 
to  the  Fairchild  Los  Angeles  bureau 
staff — Joseph  C.  Radoff  and  Thomas 
G.  Ryan.  The  latter  will  concentrate 
on  coverage  for  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  display 
editor,  Mort  Sheinman,  will  be  in 
Chicago  June  24-27  to  work  with  the 
Chicago  bureau  in  covering  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Assn,  of  Display  Industries  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  editorial! 
staffer,  Walter  Mathews,  has  been  I 
assigned  to  work  with  Fairchild’s! 
Washington  bureau  in  covering  the; 
5th  National  Convention  on  Military  | 
Electronics,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,! 
Washington,  June  26-28. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  1 2th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Promotions  Listed 
By  Oakland  Tribune 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Organizational  changes  in  the 
news  room  of  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  have  been  posted  by  Stanley 
Norton,  who  took  the  managing 
editor’s  chair  following  the 
death  of  Leo  Levy. 

John  S.  (Jack)  Mason  be¬ 
came  assistant  managing  editor 
in  a  pairing  with  Harold  Tum- 
blad.  Fr^erick  J.  (Monty) 
Monteagle  succeeded  Mr.  Mason 
a5  magazine  and  feature  editor 
with  Donald  Johnson  as  assist¬ 
ant. 

Joseph  W.  Knowland,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  third  genera¬ 
tion  member  of  the  publishing 
family,  was  assigned  to  the 
editor’s  office.  Frank  Finney  and 
Roy  Grimm  were  named  assist¬ 
ant  city  editors  with  Rex  Ad¬ 
kins  telegraph  editor  and  Wil¬ 
son  Locke  assistant  news  editor. 
• 

Nick  Carter  to  Edit 
AP  Staff  Magazine 

W.  F.  (Nick)  Carter,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  36  years  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  news  service’s 
magazine,  AP  World.  He  has 
been  an  editor  on  the  New  York 
General  News  Desk  for  15  years. 
He  succeeds  Will  Duson  as 
editor. 

Mr.  Carter  entered  AP  serv¬ 
ice  in  1925  as  a  Morse  telegra¬ 
pher.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mildred  Tyrrell,  who  for 
several  years  was  society  editor 
of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
m 

Takes  NASA  Post 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Robert  A.  Barracks,  onetime 
managing  editor  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  lately  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officer  for  Pacific 
Missile  Range,  has  taken  the 
position  of  information  director 
(western  division)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

• 

Medal  for  Bennett 

The  medal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  was 
given  this  week  to  Paul  A. 
Bennett,  type  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  for  “extending  the 
horizons  of  fine  printing.” 

• 

‘Communicator’ 

ChICAjGO 

Frederick  Kuh,  Washing^ton 
diplomatic  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  received 
the  “communicator  of  the  year” 
award  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  June  10. 


personal 


PROMOTED — Three  additional  promotions  have  been  announced  in  Om 
staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star.  James  B.  Graham,  left,  hat 
moved  from  assistant  news  editor  to  news  editor;  Clarence  Waltoa, 
center,  city  editor,  has  taken  on  additional  duties  as  assistant  to  Ik* 
managing  editor;  Paul  N.  Williams,  right,  was  promoted  from  editorial 
writer  to  associate  editor. 


Editor  ResigiiH 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y’. 

Wallace  A.  Brennan,  etlitor 
and  associate  publisher  of  the 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer,  has 
resigned. 

He  had  been  with  the  Observer 
more  than  35  years.  He  liegan 
his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Ithaca  Journal  in  1914  and 
became  editor  of  the  Observer 
in  1950  when  he  succeeded  the 
late  Gerald  B.  Williams. 

*  «  * 

Fred  Hass,  North  Bend 
(Ore.)  Netvs  and  Coquille  Val¬ 
ley  Herald  —  elected  president 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

*  *  a 

Ed.mund  W.  Downes,  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  —  elected  assistant 
secretary. 

*  *  * 

Gail  Gianasi,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  —  to 
the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Eagle. 

♦  *  « 

Carol  Weiss  —  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Nancy  Gallagher  as  tele¬ 
vision  columnist  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press.  Harriet 
Peters  —  named  to  TV  depart¬ 
ment. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Waltf^r  Brovald,  editor  and 
publisher,  Cadott  Sentinel — new 
president,  Wisconsin  Press 
Association. 

*  «  « 

Jerry  McLaine,  formerly  of 
Sun  Valley  (Calif.)  Record- 
Ledger,  and  Carl  Spring, 
formerly  of  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News — ^to  editorial  staff, 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review, 
succeeding  Larry  Levine,  now 
with  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  and  Norman  Nager,  now 
with  an  insurance  company 
public  relations  department. 


O.SCAR  S.  Stauffer,  publisher 
of  Stauffer  Publications, 
Topeka,  Kans.  —  an  honorary 
doctor’s  degree  from  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  'Topeka. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Tummonds,  “Ham 
Antenna”  columnist,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer — received 
the  public  service  award  of  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Amateur  Radio 
Clubs. 

*  * 

Robert  I).  McGilvray,  city 
editor,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily — to  night  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evt- 
ning  News. 

*  *  * 

Lois  Fegan,  women’s  editor, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal- 
first  prize  in  the  Nevr  Jersey 
Association  of  Daily  Newspaper 
Women’s  1960  contest  for  her 
story  on  families  of  a  murderer 
and  murdered  high  school  girl. 
She  also  received  the  Hudson 
County  Press  Club’s  first  prize 
for  news  features  of  1960. 

♦  ♦ 

Courtland  Smith  Jr.,  form¬ 
erly  managing  editor,  Big 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer  —  to 
public  relations  department, 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Arkron,  Ohio. 

• 

Master’s  Degree 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Philip  Acquaviva,  Hartford 
Courant  chief  photographer,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Master  of  Education 
degree  from  Trinity  College 
June  11.  A  Trinity  College  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate,  ’33,  Mr. 
Acquaviva  returntKl  to  his  alma 
mater  in  the  evenings,  after  a 
25-year  absence.  His  courses 
under  the  master’s  program  have 
included  psychology,  sociology 
and  philosophy.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  reports  that  the  courses 
have  helped  him  understand  his 
children  better. 
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porter  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  du  Nord  of  St.  Jerome — new 
.\ew8.  president  of  I’Asseciation  des 

♦  *  *  Hebdomadaires  de  langue  fran- 

Bob  Eddy,  managing  editor,  caise  du  Canada.  The  group  em- 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  —  braces  110  weeklies  in  five  Ca- 


PubliHliers  AHStigiied 
On  riioniHon  Papers 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

John  B.  McKay,  editor  and 
publi.sher  of  the  Cornwall  (Ont.) 
Standard-Freeholder  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the 
Sarnia  Obserrer,  succeeding 
Brian  G.  Shellon,  who  has  l)een 
appointed  managing  director  of 
the  Trinidad  Publishing  Co., 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad. 

Mr.  McKay  joined  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Freeholder  in  1936  as  a 
reporter.  Mr.  Shellon  joined  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  1933 
as  general  manager  of  the 
Timmins  (Ont.)  Press.  At  Port- 
of-Spain  he  will  publish  for  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  the  Trini¬ 
dad  Guardian,  Eveninp  News 
and  Sunday  Guardian. 

• 

Fifth  Generation 
On  Ohio  ISeivspaper 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Walter  D.  Thomson  II  is  the 
fifth  generation  male  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Delaware  Gazette. 
His  great  great  grandfather, 
Abram  Thomson,  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1834  as  a  partner. 
He  later  became  sole  owner.  He 
retired  in  1897  and  died  in  1898 
after  62  years  at  the  helm. 

One  of  Abram’s  sons,  Henry 
C.  directed  the  newspaper  until 
his  death  in  1925.  Meanwhile  his 
son,  Walter  D.,  had  joined  the 
staff  in  1900  and  continues  as 
publisher  today  at  81. 

Walter  D.  Thomson’s  son, 
Henry  C.  II,  is  general  manager 
of  the  Gazette.  It  is  his  son, 
Walter  D.  II  (Tom)  Thomson, 
who  is  joining  the  advertising 
staff  at  23,  after  graduation 
from  Ohio  State  University. 

• 

Eubanks  on  Leave 


Paul  Recer,  spring  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  North  Texas 
State  College — to  Dallas  (’Tex.) 
Times  Herald  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Charlie  Smith,  spring  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  'Texas — to  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Mominy  News  as  reporter. 
Carlos  D.  Conde,  Austin  (Tex.) 
Associated  Press  bureau — to 
News  as  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Larry  Litchfield — to  editor. 
Foothill  Living  section  of  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gal£  Daugherty,  now 
managing  editor,  .Monrovia 
(Calif.)  News-Post,  succeeding 
the  late  Elwood  Irwin. 

*  *  * 

George  D.  Remington — from 
Helena  (Mont.)  UPI  bureau 
manager  to  Montana  State  Man¬ 
ager.  Paul  M.  Quinn  —  from 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  UPI  man¬ 
ager  to  Helena  bureau  manag¬ 
er.  Gordon  Evans — from  San 
Francisco  UPI  to  Anchorage. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Brooten,  recent  Har¬ 
vard  and  U.  S.  Army  graduate 
and  formerly  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune — to  sports  desk,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

41  * 

Glen  R.  Johnson,  publisher 
for  12  years  of  Lake  Lillian 
(Minn.)  Crier — to  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  Minnesota  staff  of  sav¬ 
ings  l)ond  division,  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  department. 

*  «  * 

Kenneth  McCracken,  Tor¬ 
onto  —  to  reporter,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Brueske,  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Republican-Eagle — to 
sports  editor,  Fergus  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  *  * 


named  to  Twin  Cities  Metro¬ 
politan  Planning  commission  by 
Minnesota  Governor  Elmer  L. 
Andersen. 

*  *  * 

Don  'From  peter  —  to  tele¬ 
graph  and  sports  editor.  Inter¬ 
national  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Harris,  sports  editor, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Argus  — 
to  sports  editor,  Bloomington 
(Minn.)  Sun-Suburbanite. 

«  «  * 

Clari'S  BackES,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  and  formerly  with 
Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram — to  general  assignment, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

*  «  * 

Don  Thompson,  copy  Iwy, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  — 
moved  up  to  copy  desk. 

*  *  « 

Joan  Hanauer,  formerly  INS 
staffer — from  women’s  page  to 
advertising  news  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  succeeding  Doris  Willens, 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Princiotto,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  reporter — 
new  president,  Cleveland  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  « 

Richard  G.  Marsh,  formerly 
a  staffer  with  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  and  Press 
Herald  to  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record. 

*  «  * 

Robert  J.  Drake,  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer — new  president,  Cleve¬ 
land  Farmers’  Club. 

*  «  « 

Stephanie  McKay,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  —  married  to  a 
Cleveland  attorney,  Larry  Levy. 

*  *  * 

Marc  Fortin,  editor,  VEcho 


nadian  provinces. 

«  «  « 

Nell  Grover,  formerly  of  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  A7nerican-States- 
man — to  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  and  News  women’s 
staff,  succeeding  Claudia  Poff. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  H.  Zalkan  —  from 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  to 
sub  job  with  Associated  Press 
Bureau,  Portland,  Me. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  P.  McGushin,  a 
member  of  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  .staff  in  the  1930s — 
now  deputy  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency’s  Office  of 
Public  Information  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

*  *  « 

Sid  Cato,  former  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter — now  editor  of  Grey¬ 
hound  Corporation’s  employee 
magazine,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Collins — to  reporter, 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record. 

*  * 

Francis  Shipe  —  to  editor. 
Grants  (N.  M.)  Beacon,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Burton  W.  McBurney. 
She  is  the  only  woman  daily 
editor  in  the  state. 

*  * 

John  Marlow,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  AP  bureau  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  AP 
bureau  as  night  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ike  Flores,  now  with  AP 
World  Service,  New  York, 

• 

McCall  in  PR  Job 

Washington 

Francis  C.  McCall,  a  former 
news  executive  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  more 
recently  director  of  news  for 
WOAI-TV  in  San  Antonio,  has 
become  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Public  Housing 
Administration. 


San  T’rancisco 
Sam  Eubanks  is  on  leave  from 
duties  as  executive  secretary’, 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Guild, 
for  work  until  September  with 
the  San  Francisco  regional  of¬ 
fice,  Bureau  of  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Reports,  which  admin¬ 
isters  portions  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  law.  Fred  Fletcher,  as¬ 
sistant,  has  taken  over  his 
SFONG  duties. 

• 

College  Trustee 

Washington 
.■Mfred  Friendly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  l)een  elected  a  trustee  of 
Amherst  College.  He  was  gn^du- 
ated  in  the  1933  class. 


Irv  Kummerftxdt — succeeds 
Jim  Savage  as  sports  editor, 

IPmona  (Minn.)  Daily  News. 

Ruth  Rogers — to  area  news 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Tor  Lidar — to  editor.  West 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Booster-News. 

*  * 

Marvin  Lundin,  city  editor, 
Warren  (Minn.)  Sheaf  —  to 
Thief  River  Falls  (Minn.) 
Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Watson,  formerly  on 
staff,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
— to  the  Pat  Munroe  Bureau 
(E&P,  etc.)  in  Washington.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
Columbia  and  has  been  a  re- 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Science  Publicity 
Calls  for  Team  Work 

Bv  Robert  B.  Melntvre 


With  mankind  just  barely  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Space  Age, 
forward-looking  public  relations 
firms  are  already  anticipating 
the  PR  job  to  be  done. 

Take  Edward  Gottlieb  &  A.sso- 
ciates,  Ltd.,  for  example.  EG&A 
recently  handled  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  PR  for  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Space,  in  Tulsa.  This 
project,  including  press  relations 
with  some  120  newsmen  cover¬ 
ing  the  conference,  was  handled 
by  David  Apter,  EG&A’s  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the 
Washington  office,  and  Wayne 
Pennington,  vicepresident  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Pennington  says 
he  is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  U.S.  has  a  full-  or  part-time 
science  writer. 

Make!)  Job  Ela»ier 

“A  competent  science  news¬ 
man  makes  our  job  of  communi¬ 
cating  significant  scientific  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  much 
easier,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pi  B- 
LISHER  this  week. 

EG&A  has  been  associated 
with  medical-science  accounts 
from  its  organization  in  1947. 
Its  oldest  account,  in  terms  of 
service,  is  Schering  Corp.,  phar¬ 
maceutical  company,  which  has 
been  its  client  continuously  since 
1948.  Today  the  PR  firm  oper¬ 
ates  a  Science  &  Energy  Depart¬ 
ment  which  services  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals,  missiles  and  electronics 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nington,  with  Dick  Elfenbein  as 
an  account  executive.  Aside  from 
counseling  these  accounts, 
EG&A’s  principal  role  is  to  re¬ 
search,  interpret  and  supply 
good,  usable  material  to  media — 
primarily  through  science 
writers. 

EG&A’s  forward  look  in  the 
area  of  science  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  public  relations  reflects  the 
views  and  background  of  the 
agency’s  founder  and  president, 
Edward  Gottlieb.  He  studied 
medicine  and  later  was  a  science 
writer  for  International  News 
Ser\ice.  He  continues  to  have 
an  intense  interest  in  scientific 
and  pharmaceutical  subjects,  and 
participates  actively  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  development  of  all  ac¬ 
counts  in  this  area. 

“Since  our  material  does  go 
to  skilled  science  reporters,” 
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Mr.  Pennington  said,  “we  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  it  is 
accurate,  clear  and  documented. 
Science  PR  is  not  the  place  for 
a  ‘yes  man’  who  will  relay  facts 
from  a  client  without  under¬ 
standing  them.  We  try  to  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  every¬ 
thing  we  disseminate.  This  re¬ 
quires  close  liaison  with  our 
clients’  scientific  personnel,”  he 
said. 

‘Barkgrounder*i' 

Good  example  of  how  EG&A 
documents  w'hat  is  sent  to 
science  writers  can  be  seen  in 
the  20-page  “backgrounder”  for 
last  month’s  conference  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  space.  Supple¬ 
menting  this  was  a  10-page 
glossary  of  technical  space 
terms  prepared  for  students  at¬ 
tending  the  conference,  which 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  NASA 
and  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

So  impressed  was  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  with 
EG&A’s  backgrounder  that  it 
ordered  200  extra  copies  and 
sent  them  to  USIA  offices 
throughout  the  world  for  local 
reproduction  and  distribution. 

Other  backgrounders  turned 
out  by  Mr.  Pennington  and  his 
group  are  equally  impressive. 
One,  a  39-page  report  for  Scher¬ 
ing  Corp.,  was  entitled  “A  Brief 
Review  of  the  ‘Mental  Drugs’, 
with  Emphasis  on  the  Tran¬ 
quilizers.”  Tw'o  other  reports, 
both  prepared  for  Pitman-Moore 
Company,  a  division  of  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  dealt  with 
“Cholesterol:  A  Major  Medical 
Enigma”  and  “Ectoral:  A  New 
Method  of  Eliminating  Ecto¬ 
parasites.”  The  backgrounder 
on  cholesterol  ran  33  pages  and 
the  one  on  Ectoral  required  11. 

Any  editor  regarding  these 
works  as  mere  “handouts” 
should  have  his  head  examined, 
for  any  science  writer  receiving 
them  couldn’t  help  but  under¬ 
stand  what  was  being  discussed. 

Asked  to  explain  how  the 
agency  goes  about  compiling 
such  detailed  and  highly  ac¬ 
curate  reports,  when  he  himself 
is  only  a  layman,  Mr.  Penning¬ 
ton  attributed  a  good  share  of 
the  credit  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  EG&A  staffers  are  former 
newspapermen  and  are  used  to 
“digging”  for  facts. 


•IN’  ON  WHATS  WAY  OUT’— Wayne  Penninqton  (leH).  vicepreii. 
dent  of  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  directs  attention  of  Edward 
Gottlieb  (center),  president  of  EG&A,  and  Dick  Elfenbein,  account 
executive,  to  a  picture  of  First  National  Conference  on  Peaceful  Usm 
of  Space,  held  recently  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  PR  firm’s  Science  and 
Enar9y  Department  serves  clients  in  pharmaceutical,  missile  and  elec¬ 
tronics  industries,  and  is  really  "in”  on  what’s  "way  out"  space-wise. 


‘We  Are  Reporter.*)’ 

“In  the  beginning  of  a  story, 
we  are  reporters.  We  interview 
research  and  clinical  scien¬ 
tists.  We  question,  probe,  and 
collect  printed  data.  Then  we 
begin  to  distill  and  interpret.  It 
is  in  this  very  important  stage 
that  our  newspaper  experience 
is  so  valuable,”  Mr.  Pennington 
said. 

Mr.  Pennington  continued: 
“This  is  not  to  say  that  science 
writers  do  not  carry  on  their 
own  research;  in  fact,  I  don’t 
know  one  who  will  not  make  a 
few  calls  to  check  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  release.  But  if  we  PR 
people,  over  a  period  of  time, 
prove  to  these  reporters  and 
editors  that  we  are  thorough  and 
careful,  then  they  are  more 
likely  to  make  use  of  our  ma¬ 
terial.” 

He  emphasized  that  the  PR 
man  who  does  fast,  incomplete 
research;  who  does  a  poor  job 
of  translating  complicated  scien¬ 
tific  data  and  phraseology;  who 
furnishes  incomplete  and  pos¬ 
sibly  misleading  information;  he 
is  the  PR  man  “who  will  not 
last.” 

“And  he’s  the  one  who  does 
a  disservice  to  science,  to  the 
science  writer,  and  to  his  own 
client  or  employer.  We  all,  at 
times,  make  errors.  We  must, 
however,  take  every  precaution 
to  correct  them  before  they  be¬ 
come  critical,”  Mr.  Pennington 
said. 

According  to  Mr.  Gottlieb,  the 
public  today  is  more  knowledge¬ 
able  and  more  interested  in 


scientific  matters  than  at  any 
other  time  in  his  memory.  He 
attributes  this  to  several  devel¬ 
opments:  1)  the  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  science  in  secondary 
.schools;  2)  the  accelerated  pace 
of  government  and  industry  re¬ 
search  efforts  into  new  products 
and  diseases;  3)  the  tremendous 
post-war  impact  of  space  re¬ 
search;  and  4)  the  continued 
growth  in  numbers  and  com¬ 
petence  of  science  writers. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  and  Mr.  Penning¬ 
ton  agree  that  a  great  amount 
of  credit  for  stimulating  public 
interest  in  science  must  go  to 
the  N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  Association  of 
Science  Writers,  founded  in 
1934,  which  today  has  435  mem¬ 
bers — 164  of  whom  are  actively 
working  in  media  primarily  as 
reporters  of  .science  news. 

“This  organization  has  set  and 
upheld  such  high  standards  that 
the  unethical  or  shoddy  science 
PR  man  finds  it  difficult  to  be 
of  service  to  his  clients,  or  his 
company,”  Mr.  Pennington  said. 

('The  NASW  was  formed  by 
12  science  writers:  Watson 
Davis,  Science  Service;  David 
Dietz,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press: 
Thomas  R.  Henry,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  G.  B.  Lai,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner; 
William  L.  Laurence,  New  York 
Times;  Robert  D.  Patten  and 
Alen  Shoenfield,  l)oth  of  the 
Detroit  (.Mich.)  News;  and  the 
following  who  are  deceased: 
Howard  Blakeslee,  Associated 
Press;  Waldemar  Kaemffert, 
New  York  Times;  Ferry  B.  Ck)l' 
ton;  Victor  Henderson;  and  John 
J.  O’Neil.) 
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How  to  fly  625  miles  an  hour  at  30,000  feet... 

(without  leaving  the  ground!) 


You’re  looking  at  an  Air  France  Boeing  707  flight 
simulator-an  electronic  “plane”  which  never  leaves 
the  ground.  This  amazing  device  is  invaluable  in 
training  Air  France  jet  crews  to  meet  the  precise, 
exacting  demands  of  actual  flights... and  it’s  also 
a  required  test  in  the  refresher  courses  taken  every 
6  months  by  even  our  6,000,000-mile  jet  pilots! 

During  a  simulator  “flight,”  every  imaginable  fly¬ 
ing  condition  can  be  reproduced  — and  the  entire 
operation,  including  crew  reactions,  registered  on 


tape  for  study  and  criticism.  This  is  another  part  of 
the  uncompromising  continuous  training  program 
that  makes  Air  France  jet  pilots  and  crews  master 
airmen... and  keeps  them  that  way.  It  underlines 
the  progressive  Air  France  standards  that  have 
made  it  the  world’s  largest  airline,  with  a  forty-two 
year  record  of  flying  experience  and  service.  Write 
to  Air  France,  P.O.  Box  113,  New  York  10,  New 
York,  for  a  50-page  illustrated  booklet,  “Air  France, 
World’s  Largest  Airline.” 


AIR^FRANCE  JET 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  AIRLINE  /  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PERSONNEL  READY  TO  SERVE  YOU  IN  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  MONTREAL,  MEXICO  CITY 


PROMOTION 


Questions,  Questions- 
She  Answers  ’Em  All 


By  Vir^nia  Sheward 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

What’s  your  problem?  Need 
advice  on  how-to,  where-to, 
when-to  ?  Whatever  the  question 
— from  the  sublime  to  the  sub¬ 
lunary  —  the  answer  will  be 
forthcoming  if  you  ask  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newsday’s  What’s  Your 
Problem?  column.  (And  this  ex¬ 
travagant  statement  will  be  at¬ 
tested  to  by  any  of  the  200,000 
readers  who  have  submitted 
questions  since  Newsday  first 
went  to  press  in  1940). 

The  idea  for  a  “you-ask-it, 
we’ll-answer-it”  column  belongs 
to  Newsday  editor  and  publisher 
Alicia  Patterson,  who  recog¬ 
nized  that  readers’  problems  are 
not  always  confined  to  lovelorn 
or  decorum  categories.  To  han¬ 
dle  the  column.  Miss  Patterson 
chose  a  woman,  basing  her  se¬ 
lection  on  the  curiosity  impetus 
common  to  the  gender. 

There  have  been  several 
What’s  Your  Problem  editors 
and  all  have  a  number  of  things 
in  common.  All  have  been 
women,  all  have  been  endowed 
w'ith  almost  feline  curiosity  and 
all  have  had  a  penchant  for  re¬ 
search. 


‘Be  a  Born  Snoop* 


Current  answer  gal  is  a  titian- 
haired  whiz-kid  by  the  name  of 
Betty  Sokolov,  some-time  model, 
sales  girl,  copy  writer  and  stat¬ 
istician.  Her  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess  is  simple: 

“Be  a  bom  snoop  and  never 
rest  till  you  get  the  answer.” 

Since  taking  over  the  job  two 
years  ago,  Betty  says,  she  has 
given  up  sheep-counting  (as  a 


sleep-inducer)  in  favor  of  count¬ 
ing  question  marks. 

“My  life  is  one  long  Q.  and 
A.”  says  Betty.  “On  days  when 
the  questions  come  fast  and  the 
answers  slow  I  sometimes  phone 
home  before  I  leave  the  office 
to  warn  my  tw’o  daughters  not 
to  ask  me  any  questions.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they’re  still  in  the 
literal-minded  stage  and  now 
they  won’t  even  ask  if  they  can 
help  with  the  dishes.” 

Pavlov  would  be  proud  of 
Betty.  Her  reflex  conditioning  is 
perfect.  She  responds  to  the 
words  “how,”  “why,”  “where,” 
etc.  like  Bowl  of  Flowers  to  the 
rider’s  bat.  She’s  off  and  run¬ 
ning — in  search  of  an  answer. 

There’s  never  a  dull  batch  of 
mail  in  the  What’s  Your  Prob¬ 
lem?  box.  There  are  always 
some  Cloud  9  questions  to  be 
faced.  All  of  the  column  editors 
have  treasured  their  “way  out” 
mail.  Betty  is  no  exception.  One 
of  her  favorite  gems  is: 

“Dear  Miss  Sokolov:  One  of 
my  father’s  friends  is  interested 
in  starting  or  becoming  part  of 
an  oyster  bed.  How  do  you  go 
about  this?  What  are  the  re¬ 
quirements?” 

Another  pearl  (and  this  one 
touched  off  a  wild  controversy 
among  readers)  read: 

“Dear  Miss  Sokolov:  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  that  it  rained 
frogs  one  year  when  I  was  a 
child  in  Texas.  My  grand¬ 
children  have  pooh-poohed  this 
statement.  Will  you  substanti¬ 
ate  my  claim?” 

In  answer  Betty  gave  the 
scientific  explanation  that  tiny 


To;  BREAK-THRU,  77  North  Washington  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


SEND  US  SAMPLES  of  your  monthly  ad-space  promotion  news¬ 
letter  —  and  tell  us  how  we  can  use  it  as  our  exclusive  mailing 
piece  to  advertisers  in  our  trade  area.  Include  complete  price 
data  —  without  obligation. 


Name,^ 

Paper- 


Add  ress- 


medical  questions  are  generally 
referred  to  medical  authoritin 
Exceptions  might  be  “ye.-^”  or 
“no”  answers  to  questions  sudi 
as:  “Is  there  an  operation  that 
will  remove  freckles?”  or  “Do 
warts  come  from  handling 
toads?” 


Betty  Sokolov 


tree  frogs  had  been  swejrt  to 
the  ground  by  heavy  rains.  The 
day  after  this  apjreared  in  her 
column,  Betty  was  deluged  with 
mail.  Some  writers  approved  the 
scientists’  explanation.  Others 
leaned  toward  the  more  imagina¬ 
tive  frog-squall  theory,  and  one 
writer  dismissed  Betty  and  the 
scientists  with  a  flat  statement 
that  he  had  been  perched  in  a 
tree  during  the  frog  fallout  and 
had  seen  a  cloud  burst  of  frogs 
and  even  been  pelted  by  them 
.  .  .  so  there! 


Discretion  of  a  Diplomat 


Trop 
For  H* 


TTiey  Gome  in  Bundle- 


Some  questions  come  in 
bunches  like  bananas.  When  one 
specific  question  is  asked  again 
and  again,  Betty  has  the  answer 
mimeographed  and  sends  it  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  petitioner  rather 
than  repeating  it  in  her  column 
Three  of  the  latest  bunch  quefr 
tions  to  fall  in  the  mimeograph 
file  are  (1)  How  do  you  get  rid 
of  mildew?  (2)  How  do  yon 
make  good  grape  wine?  (3) 
Will  you  please  send  me  a  li« 
of  pen  pals  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  ? 

Last  year,  Newsday’s  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  boss  (who 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he 
sees  it)  asked  Betty  to  compile 
a  list  of  most  frequently  asked 
questions  to  be  made  up  into  a 
booklet  as  a  service  to  Newsday 
readers.  Betty  complied.  The 
result  was  a  pamphlet,  “101 
Questions”.  It  contains  a  cross- 
section  of  Q.  and  A’s.  and  has 
been  in  great  demand  since  pub¬ 
lication. 


In  addition  to  coming  up  with 
happy  answers,  Betty  is  called 
upon  to  employ  the  discretion  of 
a  diplomat  in  selecting  the  kind 
of  Q-A’s  to  be  answered  in  the 
column  (as  opposed  to  those  an¬ 
swered  by  mail.) 

“T’ain’t  always  easy,”  says 
Betty  recalling  a  recent  faux- 
pas  in  the  diplomacy  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  one  column,  answering  a 
reader’s  query,  Betty  vouch¬ 
safed  the  information  that  rein¬ 
deers  are  still  employed  to  pull 
sleighs  in  Helsinki.  Now,  you 
might  think  this  a  simple  an¬ 
swer  to  an  innocuous  question, 
but  the  Finnish  consulate  took 
a  different  view.  In  high  dudg¬ 
eon,  he  called  Betty  and  de¬ 
manded  a  retraction,  excoriating 
her  for  what  he  termed  “cast¬ 
ing  aspersions  on  the  modernity 
of  that  city.” 

Though  it  has  its  lighter  mo¬ 
ments,  the  column  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  problems  that  are 
of  real  concern  to  the  individual. 
The  scope  of  the  questions  is 
enormous  and  the  task  of  com¬ 
piling  the  answers  prodigious. 

Some  questions  Betty  refers 
to  governmental  agencies.  Tech¬ 
nical  queries  form  veterans 
Betty  refers  to  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Writers  of 


Now,  when  a  question  proves 
itself — is  repeated  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time  it  is  filed 
as  pamphlet  potential. 

Betty  sums  up  the  column  and 
her  part  in  it  as  “a  ball.” 

And  now,  what’s  your  prob¬ 
lem  ? — 


Veterans’  Citation 
For  Public  Service 


Longview,  Tex. 

Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News  and  Long¬ 
view  Morning  Journal,  was 
cited  for  “meritorious  state  pub¬ 
lic  service”  in  an  award  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The 
award  consists  of  a  walnut  and 
bronze  embossed  plaque  and  a 
framed  citation.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  award  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  Texas  to  a  newspaper 
publisher  “for  meritorious  state 
public  service.” 


Baby  Sitters’  Course 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  a 
course  for  baby  sitters.  More 
than  400  teen-agers  signed  up 
for  the  course  conducted  at 
Pittsburgh’s  Children’s  Hospit¬ 
al.  The  course  consisted  of  four, 
two-hour  sessions  held  on  c<»- 
secutive  Saturdays.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  nursing  and 
administrative  staff  at  the  hos¬ 
pital. 
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Trophies  Are  Given 
For  Stifling  Rumors 

Oceanside,  Calif. 

Tri'phies  for  the  best  editorial 
published  in  San  Diepro  County 
last  }  <‘ar  have  been  presented  to 
Thomas  VV.  Braden,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oceanside  Daily 
Bladi  -Tribune,  and  Gerald  J. 
Brown,  manapinpf  editor.  The 


agers  responded  to  a  written 
request  enclosed  with  hometown 
Commencement  releases  by  send¬ 
ing  complimentar>’  copies  of 
their  papers. 

• 

Fresh  Air  Fuml 
Cites  Slum  Report 

Press  awards  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  cover- 


the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Evening 
Banner,  Springfield  (Vt.)  Re¬ 
porter,  and  Ridgewood  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News  for  Friendly  Town 
features.  A  special  award  was 
made  to  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call  and  Chronicle  for  a  decade 
entry. 

• 

Tohii  Celehration 


‘Century’  Honored 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  National  Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission  has  be¬ 
stowed  its  highest  award,  a 
medallion,  on  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal-Constitution  for  its  weekly 
Atlanta  Century  section  which 
was  started  in  March,  1960.  The 
.section,  recreating  the  news  of 
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VFW  Honors  Ttnhl 
For  Flag  Crusade 

Rockford,  Ill. 

A  silver  medal  for  exemplary 
citizenship  w’as  awarded  by  the 
Illinois  Department,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  to  E.  Kenneth 
Todd,  publisher  of  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic,  and  1,400  delegates  to 
the  state  convention  saluted  him 
for  promoting  the  display  of  the 
American  Flag. 

In  his  response,  Mr.  Todd  .said 
the  Rockford  newspapers  have 
deep  convictions  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  nation 
was  founded  must  be  preserved 
without  fundamental  alteration 
and  without  compromise.  The 
newspapers,  he  said,  are  one¬ 
sided  when  it  comes  to  faith  in 
the  form  of  government  designed 
for  human  freedom. 
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Eastern  Sprints,  1961 


THIS  IS  WORCESTER 

2nd  largest  market  in  M 


The  world’s  largest  single  day  rowing 
regatta,  the  “Eastern  Sprints”,  was  held 
May  20th  at  Worcester’s  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Thirteen  colleges  and  universities,  repre¬ 
sented  by  more  than  60  shells,  stroked 
their  way  down  the  7  lane,  2,000  meter 
course  before  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
13,000. 

Long  and  narrow,  sheltered  by  hills, 
weedless,  currentless,  and  serviced  by 


Worcester’s  Regatta  Point,  a  million 
dollar  boating  center,  “the  Lake”  is  per¬ 
fect  for  rowing  —  and  watching. 

This  kind  of  sports  leadership  is  con¬ 
tinuously  reflected  in  Metropolitan  Wor¬ 
cester  County’s  position  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  “Top  50”  Markets  —  43rd  in 
spendable  income,  48th  in  population,  an 
important  Billion  Dollar  County.* 

*  Source:  Sales  Management 


Hometown  Papers 
At  College  Graduation 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Hometown  newspapers  from 
22  communities  in  11  states  pro¬ 
vided  a  welcoming  gesture 
toward  parents  of  graduating 
seniors  at  Christian  College  and 
other  guests  at  the  110th  June 
Commencement  here. 

A  feature  of  the  Hospitality 
Headquarters,  staffed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Student  Public 
Relations  Council,  was  a  reading 
comer  and  display  of  news¬ 
papers  from  throughout  the 
Unite*!  States.  Circulation  Man- 
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Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 
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Reuters  Head 
Visions  News 
Via  Satellite 

LONPON 

John  L.  Burgess,  chairman  of 
Reuters,  looks  to  the  time  when 
the  news  agency’s  printers  will 
be  tapping  out  such  datelines  as 
“In  Space,  Thursday,”  or  even 
“Venus,  Saturday.” 

“Who  would  deny  that  the 
time  will  come?”  He  asked  in 
an  address  Jime  15  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British,  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  New  Zealand  press 
during  the  Reuters  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

He  quoted  an  American  edi¬ 
tor  who  recently  said  in  con¬ 
versation:  “If  a  few  years  ago 
I  had  told  my  publisher  I  was 
assigning  Mr.  X  to  a  trip  into 
space,  I  would  have  been  visited 
by  the  company’s  psychiatrist 
and  doctor.  Today  I  would  be 
asked  the  price  of  the  ticket.” 

The  communications  advance 


from  the  carrier  pigeons  of 
Baron  Reuter,  founder  of  the 
organization,  to  the  radio  beams 
of  today  took  110  years,  Mr. 
Burgess  said. 

Already,  he  said,  the  common¬ 
wealth  cable  linking  Britain  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  via 
underwater  cable  and  a  micro- 
wave  link  across  Canada  is 
emerging  from  the  planning 
stage. 

“Shortly  man  will  launch  into 
space  satellites  packed  with 
communications  equipment,”  he 
said.”  Not  only  telephone  and 
teleprinter  channels  will  be 
available,  but  television  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  transmitted  to  and 
fro  as  easily  as  a  ball  bounces 
off  the  wall  of  a  squash  court.” 

All  this,  Mr.  Burgess  said, 
has  great  significance  for  a 
news  agency — new  ways  of  re¬ 
porting,  new  methods  of  dis¬ 
tributing  news. 

“We  have  taken  the  first  step 
by  becoming  partners  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  Interna¬ 
tional  Newsfilm  Association. 
That  is  the  start — while,  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  our  minds 
and  ambitions  attuned  to  new 


mar%’els  of  communication,”  Mr. 
Burgess  reported. 

He  praised  General  Manager 
Walton  A.  Cole  as  “an  interna¬ 
tionalist  in  thought”  with  the 
world  as  his  parish.  He  said  Mr. 
Cole  returned  from  a  world  tour 
three  years  ago  bubbling  over 
with  ideas  and  firmly  convinced 
that  in  a  changing  world  a  news 
agency  could  only  ignore  new 
forms  of  news  presentation  at 
its  peril. 

The  past  year — one  of  record 
expansion  in  the  agency — has 
been  notable  for  news  and 
therefore  notable  for  Reuters, 
Mr.  Burgess  said. 

“Last  year,”  he  added,  “we 
were  on  the  threshold  of  ex¬ 
panding  our  service  to  the  fast- 
developing,  West  Africa.  Today 
we  have  eight  main  bureaus  in 
Africa  and  two  more  are 
planned. 

“Our  news  sendee  to  and 
from  West  Africa  in  English 
and  French  has  been  praised 
and  is  a  great  achievement  and 
a  great  credit  to  the  Reuters 
men  who  pioneered  the  trail 
and  are  operating  the  sendee.” 


New  Ad  Manager 
On  Gannett  Paper 

Niagara  Fau.s,  N,  I. 

Robert  Swartzenberg  has  betg 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  GazetU. 
His  successor  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  is  Paul  Hurt, 
but. 

Mr.  Swartzenberg  replaces 
Clifford  O.  Peterson,  who  has 
assumed  new  duties  as  counselor 
to  the  advertising  staff.  Mr. 
Swartzenberg  worked  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Rochester  Times-Unin 
prior  to  joining  the  Gazette  staff 
in  1955  as  classified  manager. 

• 

Woman's  Digest 

London 

The  Daily  Mirror  Group  is 
drawing  upon  its  magazine  re 
sources  to  project  a  new  attrae 
tion  in  its  newspapers.  The  first 
move  is  a  weekly  Woman’ $ 
Digest  supplement  with  the 
Daily  Herald.  It  contains  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  contents  of  i 
dozen  women’s  magazines. 
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Safe! 

Perhaps  you  are  among  the  thousand: 
of  fans  who  will  thrill  to  close  plays  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  Little  League  seam 
And  perhaps  you  (or  your  wife,  hus¬ 
band,  or  child)  are  among  the  3,500,000 
who  would  no  longer  be  around  to  chee 
were  it  not  for  medical  miracles  scared) 
dreamed  of  when  Babe  Ruth  hit  his  la*t 
home  run. 

Have  you  reached  your  thirties’ 
Chances  of  dying  from  communicablt 
disease  have  dropped  75%  in  your  life 
time. 

Is  there  a  baby  in  your  family?  You 
can  expect  ten  more  years  of  life  for 
him  than  your  parents  could  expect  for 
you. 

Credit  goes  to  improved  public  health 
measures,  better  nutrition,  increased 
medical  knowledge— and  more  effectiw 
medicines.  Some  of  these  medicines  save 
lives  or  bring  relief  from  intolerable 
pain ;  others  help  restore  mental  health 

Prednisone,  a  miraculously  effective 
new  steroid  medicine  has  eased  the  a*- 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

CIRCULATION 


The  Jefferson  (Ga.)  Jackson 
Herald  added  704  subscribers  in 
three  months  givinp  it  a  paid 
circulation  of  2,112.  Jackson 
County  population  is  18,499. 

Between  Feb.  23  and  May  20 
the  Herald  awarded  boys  and 
g^irls  19  bicycles,  46  watches  and 
cash  totaling  $263.75.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Herald  gave  schools  in 
the  county  a  total  of  $225.40  as 
the  result  of  a  tie-in  promotion. 

In  all  there  were  151  prize 
winners  who  took  home  mer¬ 
chandise  and  cash  totaling 
$1,712.15. 

The  Herald  used  its  “sample 
copy”  privilege  to  announce  the 
beginning  of  the  project,  and 
sold  advertising  on  the  basis  of 
a  complete  county  blanket  add¬ 
ing  about  13,000  extra  lines  for 
the  special  issue  which  ran  16 
pages  and  was  distributed  to 
about  6,000  homes  in  Jackson 
County. 

Any  boy  or  girl  could  enter 
the  contest  simply  by  getting  an 
official  receipt  book  which  was 
printed  with  16  pages  in  tripli¬ 
cate. 

There  were  a  total  of  150 
10-second  radio  spot  teasers 
used  the  week  before  the  promo¬ 
tion  began  saying  nothing  more 
than  “Project  3000  is  coming 
.  .  .  watch  for  it.”  The  radio 
station  was  flooded  with  calls  by 
boys  and  girls  trying  to  find  out 
what  Project  3000  was  all 
about.  In  addition,  two-color 
bumper  strips  were  put  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  store  windows 
throughout  the  county  the  week 
before  the  promotion  began  as 
additional  teasers.  Merchants 
were  instructed  not  to  divulge 
the  nature  of  the  project. 

Bikes,  Watches,  Cash 

Sixteen  new  one-year  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Herald  earned 
a  new  bicycle.  Two-year  renew¬ 
als  counted  as  a  new  one-year 


PROMOTION 

subscription,  but  one-year  re¬ 
newals  did  not  count.  A  new 
two-year  subscription  counted  as 
two  subscriptions. 

For  those  who  couldn’t  sell  16 
subscriptions,  4  were  needed  to 
earn  a  new  watch.  All  who  sold 
over  4,  but  less  than  16,  earned 
$1.50  for  each  plus  a  watch. 
Tho.se  selling  less  than  4  were 
awarded  $1.25  for  each  one  sold. 
Any  entrant  could  take  all  cash 
instead  of  the  merchandise 
prize. 

Each  time  a  boy  or  girl  sold 
a  subscription  the  school  he  or 
she  represented  was  awarded 
25  cents.  In  addition,  10  cents 
went  into  a  “Project  3000 
Treasury”  to  be  awarded  to  the 
school  which  sold  the  most  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  the  campaign. 

Jefferson  High  School  won  the 
Treasury,  and  Commerce  Jr. 
High  School — a  school  in  a  city 
where  the  Herald’s  only  com¬ 
peting  paper  in  the  county  is 
located — took  second  place  with 
118  subscriptions. 

Editor  N.  S.  Hayden  visited 
the  schools  throughout  the 
county  when  the  promotion 
began  and  spoke  to  the  students 
at  assembly,  explaining  the 
promotion  and  answering  ques¬ 
tions.  He  also  issued  the  official 
receipt  books  at  the  schools. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  asked 
to  send  in  their  receipts  each 
week  so  the  Herald  could  be  sent 
to  the  subscriber  the  following 
week.  Each  boy  and  girl  had  a 
file  folder  made  out  in  his  or  her 
name  and  the  receipts  were  put 
in  the  file  folder  after  the  names 
of  the  subscribers  were  added  to 
the  mailing  list.  The  third  copy 
of  the  receipt  was  retained  by 
the  child  to  match  against  the 
Herald’s  copy  for  credit. 

Anyone  who  took  cash  was 
required  to  turn  in  his  receipt 
book.  The  majority  of  boys  and 
girls  chose  their  goals  and 


worked  toward  them  until  the 
contest  was  completed. 

With  an  annual  subscription 
rate  of  $3,  the  Herald  spent  $2 
of  each  subscription  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  retained  $1  with 
which  to  service  the  subscriber 
for  the  year.  The  money  was 
spent  on  promotion,  prizes,  cash 
awards,  bookkeeping  and  print¬ 
ing  the  receipt  books. 

• 

S4I.F.S 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

The  Suburban  Newspaper 
Group  here  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Community  News,  which 
ser\’es  Merchantville,  Penn- 
sauken,  and  Delaware  Township. 

The  Community  News  was 
published  by  the  late  William 
Paul  from  1928  until  his  death 
early  this  year  at  the  age  of  89. 
The  sale  was  announced  by  his 
son,  M.  Jeffries  Paul,  present 
publisher  of  the  weekly. 

Charles  E.  Atkins,  who  will 
serve  as  publisher  of  the  four- 
newspaper  group,  and  Richard 
Smith,  the  editor,  said  the  Com¬ 
munity  News  would  retain  its 
identity  and  continue  to  be 
published. 

The  Suburban  New.spaper 
Group  is  currently  building  new 
production  and  editorial  facili¬ 
ties  on  Rt.  70  here.  The  operation 
of  all  its  newspapers  will  be 
transferred  to  this  location 
July  1. 

*  *  « 

Dos  Palos,  Calif. 

The  Dos  Palos  Star  and  Fire- 
baugh^Mendota  Journal,  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crowe, 
were  recently  sold  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Haitema  of  Jack- 
son,  Mich. 

The  Crowe’s,  who  manage 
four  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  the  Kerman 
News,  and  the  Westside  Ad¬ 
vance,  also  on  the  vrestside  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  Haitema  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Ja/^kson 

(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

*  *  * 

Peoria,  Ariz. 

Sale  of  the  Peoria  Times  has 
been  announced  by  James  A. 
Hamra,  editor  and  publisher  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Purchaser  is  Keith  Jensen, 
sports  editor  of  the  Watertown 
(S.  D.)  Public  Opinion.  Mr. 

Hamra  expects  to  move  to  Los 
Angeles. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Dean  D.  Sellers,  Arizona 
Newspaper  Properties,  Mesa. 

*  *  « 

Minnesota  Lake,  Minn. 

Kenneth  A.  Hiscock,  Linotype 
operator  on  the  Janesville 
(Minn.)  Argus  for  four  years, 
has  purchased  the  Minnesota 
Lake  Tribune  from  W.  D.  Hesse. 


THURSDATA 


BIRTHS — A  new  weekly  will 
be  launched  in  Santa  Crm 
County  this  month  by  Paul  R. 
Spindrel,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  daily  Santa  Clan 
(Calif.)  Journal.  Calletl  the 
Central  County  News,  it  will 
serve  the  communities  of  Aptoe, 
Rio  Del  Mar,  Seacliff,  Capitol*, 
Soquel  and  La  Selva  Beach  and 
will  have  a  Wednesday  date¬ 
line.  The  News  will  be  aiffiliated 
with  the  Journal  for  combined 
local  and  national  advertising 
sales.  Mr.  Spindler  will  direct 
the  business  and  editorial  op¬ 
erations  of  the  new  weekly  and 
Dick  Dow,  former  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  serve  as  News  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  The  new  wedt- 
ly  will  have  an  initial  circula¬ 
tion  of  6,500.  ...  A  new  weekly 
catering  to  Soshoni  and  Dubois, 
Wyo.,  has  been  started  in  River¬ 
ton  by  A.  F.  Dunstsch.  Papers 
circulated  in  the  Shoshoni  area 
will  be  called  the  Shoshoni  Sig¬ 
nal  Fire;  those  in  the  Dubois 
area,  the  Dubois  Wrangler. 
They  will  contain  almost  the 
same  editorial  content. 

*  *  * 

MERGER  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duane  Waid,  publishers  of  the 
Interlaken  (N.  Y.)  Review, 
have  announced  the  merger  of 
the  Tninuinsburg  (N.  Y.)  Fret 
Press  with  their  property.  Rob¬ 
ert  Carman,  publisher  of  the 
Free  Press,  has  been  forced  to 
drop  his  interest  in  the  weekly 
because  of  ill  health.  Under  the 
new  management  much  of  the 
letterpress  equipment  will  be 
moved  to  the  Review  office,  and 
several  new  employes  will  be 
added  to  handle  an  increased 
volume  of  work  at  the  Review. 
The  move,  according  to  Mr. 
Waid,  will  permit  expansion  of 
the  offset  department. 

*  *  • 

DEATHS  —  The  Yadkin 
(N.  C.)  Herald,  has  closed  its 
doors  for  good  after  nearly  » 
quarter  of  a  century  of  publi¬ 
cation.  Its  stock  and  physical 
plant  have  been  purchas^  by 
the  Yadkin  Ripple  and  the 
Renfro  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  dissolved  as  a 
corporation.  The  last  issue  of 
the  Herald  appeared  on  May  4. 
The  weekly  started  as  the 
Renfro  Herald  in  1938  with  Joe 
Williams  as  editor.  In  1952,  it 
was  leased  by  Gordon  Tomlin¬ 
son,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Yadkin  Herald.  Mr.  Tom¬ 
linson  continued  to  publish  the 
paper  until  last  February,  then 
turned  it  back  to  the  corpora^ 
tion. 
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Publishers 
Spot  Upturn 
In  Business 


Detroit 

Nine  out  of  10  newspaper 
publishers  here  last  week  said 
there  will  be  an  upturn  in  the 
business  climate  for  the  second 
half  of  1961. 

The  publishers  were  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

All  but  one  of  them  agreed 
that  the  worst  is  over — that 
things  can  only  get  better. 

Daniel  H.  Bidder,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  and 
Press  Telegram,  cast  the  dis¬ 
senting  vote. 

“In  California,  we  have  not 
felt  the  effects  of  recovery,”  he  . 
said,  “We  are  still  down  below 
where  we  were  a  year  ago.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  are  not  reflecting  signs 
of  an  economic  comeback.” 

Mr.  Ridder,  however,  said 
California  did  not  feel  the  pinch 
as  soon  as  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

“Recovery  works  the  same 
way.  It  will  reach  us  a  little 
later  than  everyone  else,”  he 
said.  “From  the  looks  of  things 
in  the  East,  we  expect  an  up¬ 
turn  soon.” 

Getting  More  Solid 

John  W.  Sweeterman,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  said  the 
capital  is  on  the  way  to  a  more 
solid  economic  position. 

Washington  is  always  one  of 
the  first  to  recover,”  he  said. 
“It  is  neither  an  industrial  nor 
an  agricultural  center.  Its  pros¬ 
perity  depends  on  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  govern¬ 
ment  offices.” 

Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  said 
the  South  was  experiencing  an 
economic  upturn. 

“Business  is  definitely  getting 
better  in  Atlanta,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  soft  spot  in  the  South,” 
he  said. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  said:  “Our 
area  is  not  like  the  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  centers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  did  feel  a  slight  dip 
but  we  are  recovering.” 

Robert  Taylor,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  said  the  city  was 
a  little  slow  in  its  comeback. 

“Business  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Reading  Railroads  is 
still  down,  but  there  are  signs 
of  a  pickup  soon,”  he  said. 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  will  have  a 
good  year  if  there  is  enough 
rainfall,  according  to  Norman 
D.  Black  Jr.,  Fargo  Forum, 
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“With  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
and  sugar  beets,  the  farm  area 
should  have  no  trouble,”  he  said. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  like  Detroit, 
felt  the  squeeze  of  the  steel  and 
auto  production  cutback.  Its 
many  small  shops  were  caught 
in  the  economic  slump  and  the 
climb  back  has  been  slow. 

As  recently  as  April,  retail 
sales  had  shown  little  sign  of 
an  upturn,  said  James  H. 
Righter,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Out  uf  Stagnation 

“We  are  progressing  slowly 
out  of  stagnation.  Steel  produc¬ 
tion  is  up  and  our  auto  assem¬ 
bly  plants  are  working  again,” 
he  said.  “I’m  confident  the  up¬ 
turn  will  continue.” 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News, 
said  he  has  seen  signs  of  an 
upturn  for  the  last  30  days. 

“EmplojTnent  is  climbing,  re¬ 


tail  sales  show  a  gain  and  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  is  up,”  he 
said.  “There’s  no  reason  why 
the  trend  should  stop.” 

New  England  seems  to  have 
felt  the  recession  less  even 
though  the  South  has  lured 
much  of  its  industry  and  many 
of  its  jobs. 

“Our  electronics  industry, 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  past 
years,  kept  us  going,”  said 
William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 
“We  don’t  roll  in  your  clover, 
but  we  don’t  struggle  in  your 
sandpits  either,”  he  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Detroit’s  up-again, 
down-again  auto-based  econo¬ 
my. 

From  Canada,  a  brief  com¬ 
ment  by  Walter  J.  Blackburn, 
London  Free  Press’.  “London 
hasn’t  experienced  as  much  of 
a  recovery  as  other  cities  in 
Canada,  but  business  is  getting 
better.” 


Baiieball  Coaches  Give 
Priz€?s  to  Sports  Writers 

Omaha 

More  than  75  daily  news¬ 
papers  had  entries  in  the  12th 
annual  writing  competition  of 
the  American  Association  of 
College  Baseball  Coaches.  The 
top  winner  this  year  is  Joe 
Heiling,  Austin  (Tex.)  Ameri¬ 
can-State  sman,  who  also  won 
last  year’s  news  division  title. 

Mr.  Heiling  will  receive  a  $100 
prize  at  the  sponsoring  organi¬ 
zation’s  annual  convention,  Jan. 
10,  in  Chicago.  Other  winners  of 
first  prizes  of  $100  are:  A1 
Thorny,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Herb  Finnegan,  Boston 
(Mass.)  American;  James  Elk¬ 
ins,  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo¬ 
crat. 

The  photography  prize  was 
won  by  Paul  Moloney,  Greeley 
(Colo.)  Tribune. 


IN  PORT  WORTH .  .  . 
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The  Direction  is  U  P  in 
Fort  Worth.  Population  and 
Retail  Sales  have  increased 
faster  in  Fort  Worth  than 
nationally  since  1950, 
according  to  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment’s  May  10,  1961 
"Survey  of  Buying  Power”. 

Fort  Worth’s  population 
increased  46.7^'?  compared 
to  the  national  rise  of  18.6^r , 
and  Retail  Sales  rose 

as  compared  to  56.1 

nationally. 

Not  only  have  people  from 
all  over  the  nation  found 
the  Fort  Worth  area  a 
t  fine  place  in  which  to  live 
^  and  work,  but  they  have 
K  demonstrated  their 

f*',-  willingness  to  spend 

freely  the  money 
they  earn. 
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Newsmen  point  out  that  some 
members  of  the  groups  which 
rioted,  who  were  subpoenaed  to 
testify  at  this  hearing,  were 
terrified  by  the  whole  process. 
These  men  are  not  hardened 
criminals  and  their  brush  with 
the  law  proved  unnerving.  They 
answered  questions  in  a  shaky 
voice.  One  of  them  barely 
squeaked  out  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  and  was  told  to  speak  up 
by  an  irate  prosecutor. 

Add  to  their  discomfort  the 
facts  that  these  men  had  prison 
sentences  hanging  over  their 
heads  and  that  like  the  hearings 
were  covered  fully  by  news¬ 
papers,  and  it  appears  likely  that 
such  men  will  lose  some  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  running  amok  in 
bus  stations.  One  of  these  hood¬ 
lums  was  later  sentenced  to  30 
days  hard  labor  and  fined  $100 
for  assaulting  an  NBC  news 
team  May  20. 

On  the  minus  side  of  the 
argument  is  the  fact  that 
although  Birmingham  papers 
had  provided  the  kind  of  cover¬ 
age  described,  vivid  words, 
graphic  pictures  and  strong 
editorials  apparently  were  not 
enough  to  forestall  the  next  epi¬ 
sode  of  violence  at  Montgomery 
which  occurred  only  six  days 
after  the  first  riot  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  In  many  respects,  this 
attack  was  even  more  violent 
than  the  first  and  certainly 
newsmen — reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  local  and  out-of-state — 
took  a  bigger  beating  than  they 
had  at  Birmingham. 


Witness  to  Mob  Attack 


An  eye-witness  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  riot,  Tom  Lankford,  staff 
writer  for  the  Birmingham 
News,  described  it  this  way:  “I 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  mob 
attack  last  Sunday  on  the  so- 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 


To  kssp  is  (ouch  with  marketing 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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called  ‘freedom-riders’  in  Birm¬ 
ingham.  But  with  all  its  terror, 
it  didn’t  compare  with  this. 

“.  .  .  Mobs  of  Negro-hating 
men  and  women  wreaked  bloody 
horror  in  this  city  Saturday.  .  .  . 
I  saw  attacks  on  at  least  six 
reporters,  photographers  and 
television  cameramen.  Cameras 
were  smashed  against  concrete 
pavements,  film  ripped  out  and 
exposed.  ...  I  saw  a  free-lance 
movie  man  and  his  assistant 
beaten  unmercifully  about  the 
head.  They  were  literally 
knocked  a  half-block,  blow  by 
blow.” 


Question  of  Intensity 


hiUiMksd  /orMlfhily 
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where  broader 
experience 
creates 
better  presses 


to  come.  What  is  a  newspaper’s 
responsibility  in  a  situation  like 
this?” 


How  Much  Does  Press  Help? 


This  mob  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  first  batch  of 
rioters  at  Birmingham  and  they 
were  less  discriminating  about 
whom  they  attacked. 


Another  editor  put  it  this 
way:  “We  don’t  want  to  be  the 
catalyst  to  set  off  the  spark  of 
violence  and  there  is  enough 
tension  down  here  these  days  so 
that  we  could  end  up  some  time 
doing  just  that.  It  seems  to  be 
that  the  national  press  is  faced 
with  the  same  problem  it  had 
during  the  days  of  Senator 
McCarthy.  How  much  do  you 
help  to  create  the  monster?” 


Was  the  greater  intensity  and 
greater  number  of  people  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Montgomery  inci¬ 
dent  in  any  way  attributable  to 
the  coverage  provided  in  the 
first  instance  by  Birmingham 
papers?  'This  is  a  question  which 
no  Southern  editor  this  reporter 
spoke  with  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  But  for  many,  the 
question  would  not  go  away. 

“The  presence  of  violence 
brings  a  new  factor  into  the 
newsman’s  consideration,”  said 
John  Emmerich  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  McComb  (Miss.) 
Enterprise- Journal.  “News¬ 
papers  have  the  responsibility 
to  report  news  but  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  we  must  not 
encourage  violence.  We  have  to 
be  careful,  too,  that  we  do  not 
contribute  to  it  in  any  way. 

“I  am  not  saying  that  news¬ 
papers  should  stop  covering 
riots  and  scenes  of  violence.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  answer  is. 
This  is  a  new  factor,  a  new 
question.  The  race  story  here  is 
not  just  a  series  of  disconnected 
and  passing  episodes.  It  is  a 
continuing  story,  in  which  every 
Southerner’s  emotions  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  situation  is  tense  and 
could  remain  so  for  a  long  time 


The  potential  for  violence  is 
even  greater,  some  newsmen 
asserted,  when  you  have  too 
many  people  who  do  not  respect 
the  objectives  of  a  newspaper 
or  who  refuse  to  understand  its 
function. 


“There  are  many  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  what  the  function  of 
a  newspaper  is,”  said  Ronald 
Hicks,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association. 
“Even  people  in  positions  of 
leadership  oftentimes  do  not 
understand  the  role  of  news¬ 
papers  in  society.  I  think  this  is 
probably  true  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  however;  it  is  not  a  situa¬ 
tion  confined  to  the  South. 


Story  About  a  Minister 


“  ‘No  sir’,”  he  answered. 
“Whose  name  do  you  seep 
“  ‘Well,  I  guess  it’s  yourV," 
“That’s  a  good  guess,”  tki 
editor  replied.  “Now  you  go  bad 
and  tell  Reverend  Jones  that  tin 
man  whose  name  is  on  thii 
masthead  said  he  decides  what 
goes  into  this  paper  and  wliera; 
and  I  say  his  speech  will  be  ia 
our  next  edition  but  he  will 
never  find  it  on  page  one.” 


Off  Page  One 


There  are  other  people  in  th* 
South  who  prefer  to  keep  ce^ 
tain  stories  off  page  one  or  out 
of  the  paper  altogether  and 
perhaps  nothing  else  qualifies  so 
well  in  this  category  as  race 
relations.  It  is  the  intensity  od 
this  feeling,  particularly  in  rural 
areas  of  the  deep  South,  which 
causes  editors  to  hesitate  in 
playing  up  tense  racial  conflicts 
or  outbursts  of  violence. 


“Too  many  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  difference  between 
news  and  the  truth;  they  con¬ 
fuse  the  two.  We  publish  the 
fact  that  John  Jones  made  this 
or  that  statement  and  some 
people  become  furious.  They 
telephone  us  or  write  letters  and 
say,  ‘That  simply  isn’t  true. 
Why  do  you  publish  such  filth?’ 
The  reader  doesn’t  understand 
that  the  newspaper  hasn’t  made 
this  statement  but  is  simply 
reporting  what  John  Jones  said.” 


Hysterical  Tone  of  Voice 


At  a  luncheon  in  Biloxi  re¬ 
cently,  the  editor  of  a  small 
Mississippi  daily  related  a  story 
to  this  reporter  which  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  thinking  of  a  certain 
type  of  reader  and  how  most 
Southern  newsmen  would  react 
to  him. 


“This  story  concerns  a  minis¬ 
ter  in  our  town,”  the  editor 
related.  “One  day  he  sent  a 
young  fellow  down  to  my  office 
with  a  copy  of  a  speech  he  had 
made.  The  boy  handed  me  the 
speech  and  said:  ‘Reverend  Jones 
asked  me  to  give  you  this  and 
tell  you  to  put  it  on  the  front 
page.’ 


“I  grabbed  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  opened  it  to  the  masthead 
and  pulled  the  boy  in  close  to 
me.  I  said,  ‘Boy,  do  you  see  your 
name  on  this  masthead?’ 

“  ‘No  sir’,”  he  replied. 

“Then  I  asked  him,  ‘Do  you 
see  the  Reverend’s  name  there’?” 
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The  newsmen  this  reporter 
questioned  generally  felt  that 
most  newspapers  in  the  South 
fulfill  a  careful  and  responsible 
role  in  their  handling  of  violence, 
deploring  race  riots  and  mob 
action  in  editorials  and  calling 
for  calm  during  such  outbursts. 
They  were  aware  of  exceptions 
to  this  rule  among  newspapers, 
but  many  felt  that  most  abuses 
were  committed  by  radio  and 
television  newsmen,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  located  outside  the  South. 

One  editor  recalled  the  New 
Orleans  riots  last  fall.  He  said 
that  one  of  the  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions  did  not  contribute  anything 
to  lessening  of  tensions  with  the 
kind  of  coverage  it  aired. 


“It  was  one  of  those  stations, 
you  know,”  the  editor  said, 
“which  come  on  the  air  with  a 
staccato  beat  of  beep-beeping 
radio  signals.  Then  the  an¬ 
nouncer  comes  in  and  in  an 
hysterical  tone  of  voice  he 
thunders  out  the  news  about 
rioting  in  the  streets.  I  don’t 
say  an  announcer  can  or  should 
keep  all  emotion  out  of  his  voice 
when  reporting  dramatic  events, 
but  this  sort  of  wild  coverage 
only  serves  to  rile  people  up.” 

The  nub  of  the  problem  seemed 
to  rest  right  there.  Where  racial 
conflict  and  violence  are  con¬ 
cerned,  how  do  news  media  fulfill 
their  role  as  reporters  of  events 
while  still  making  certain  they 
are  not  fanning  the  fires  of 
hate?  Is  there  a  line  that  needs 
to  be  drawn  in  covering  such 
news  or  special  ways  in  which 
these  events  can  be  covered? 


These  are  questions  which 
continue  to  puzzle  many  South¬ 
ern  editors  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  terror  which  stalked  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery. 
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LOUISVILLE  LEADERS  .  .  .  Directing  the  fortunes  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Company  are,  from  left,  Lisle  Baker  Jr., 
executive  vice-president;  Mark  Ethridge,  chairman  of  the  board;  and 
Barry  Bingham,  publisher. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch.  when  they  were  brought 
to  Louisville  by  Judge  Robert 
Worth  Bingham,  owner  of  the 
papers  and  then  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  to  team  with  his 
son,  Barry,  who  began  his  career 
as  a  police  reporter  for  the 
Times  in  1930. 

Louisville,  Ky.  • 

In  a  shift  of  operational  With  Peace  Corps 
responsibilities,  Barry  Bingham 

has  been  elected  publisher  of  the  Francisco 

Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  Timothy  J.  Adams,  San  Fran- 
Times.  He  continues  as  editor  of  Examiner  reporter,  has 

the  two  newspapers  and  as  been  appointed  an  information 
president  of  the  publishing  officer  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
corporation.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher  The  son  of  the  late  Franklin 
for  the  past  19  years,  has  been  Adams,  columnist  known  as 
elected  chairman  of  the  board.  “FPA,”  took  an  Examiner  leave 
Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  general  man-  absence  to  accept  the  post, 
ager  for  the  same  period,  has  His  duties  will  include  travel  to 
been  elected  executive  vicepresi-  Tanganyika  and  Colombia, 
dent.  • 

Mr.  Bingham,  55,  Mr.  Eth-  Takes  College  Job 
ridge,  65,  and  Mr.  Baker,  59, 
have  served  together  in  the 
management  of  the  newspapers, 
of  WHAS,  Inc.,  and  Standard 
Gravure  Corporation  for  the 
past  25  years. 

Following  the  June  19  meet¬ 
ing  of  directors,  Mr.  Bingham 
issued  this  statement: 

“This  change  represents  no 
break,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in 
Mr.  Ethridge’s  long  association 
with  the  papers,  or  in  a  personal 
relationship  which  has  been  of 
such  deep  value  and  satisfaction 
to  me.  As  chairman  of  the  board, 

Mr.  Ethridge  will  continue  his 
active  connection  with  the  oper¬ 
ation.  He  and  I  expect  to  work 
together  as  closely  as  before.” 

Russell  Briney  and  George 
Burt  will  continue  their  duties 
with  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
two  papers.  Each  will  have  the 
title  of  Editorial  Page  Editor. 

Worth  Bingham,  now  attached 
to  the  Washington  news  bureau, 
will  return  to  Louisville  next 
year.  He  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  three  companies. 

Mr.  Baker  was  a  banker  in 
Frankfort,  Ky.  and  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge  was  publisher  of  the 
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announces  a  New 
Sonthern  Transcontinental 
let  Rente  linking  California 
and  the  Southeast 

Now  6  Jet  flights  daily  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Atlanta!  Non-stop  service  in  slightly  more  than  4 
hours  . . .  other  jet  service  links  Los  Angeles  and 
Atlanta  by  way  of  Dallas  /  Ft.  Worth  and  New 
Orleans.  Plus  new  thru-plane  DC-7’s  connecting 
San  Diego  with  Jacksonville  and  Orlando,  via 
Dallas  /  Ft.  Worth  and  New  Orleans.  Effective  July 
1,  service  to  Las  Vegas. 


Only  Delta  flies  both  DC-8  and  Convair  880  Jets 


Delta  jetliners  now  serve;  New  York  •  Miami  •  Atlanta 
Tampa  •  New  Orleans  •  Memphis  •  Chicago  •  Dallas 
Washington  /  Baltimore  •  Philadelphia  •  Los  Angeles 
Ft.  Worth  •  Houston  •  Detroit  •  St.  Louis  •  Cincinnati 


A  New  Southern  Transcontinental  Airline 


Top  Echelon 
Shifts  Made 
In  Louisville 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Michael  Radock,  a  member  of 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  public 
relations  staff  for  the  past  eight 
years,  will  become  director  of 
university  relations  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  on  July  15. 
He  will  succeed  Lyle  M.  Nelson 
who  is  resigning  to  become  direc¬ 
tor  of  university  relations  at 
Stanford  University  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

Papers 

SELL 

DELAWARE 

. . .  America’s  only 
single  state  market, 
where  buying  power 
zoomed  94% 
in  past  10  years! 

ConlocX:  Story,  Brooiii  &  FMoy, 
lac.  or  Nowi-Joumol  Popors, 
WaMingtOA,  Oolaworo 
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Magazine  Report 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

said  the  report  was  “most  in¬ 
telligent”  and  called  for  its  im¬ 
plementation. 

He  said  Time  and  Reader’s 
Digest  might  be  hurt  by  the  pro¬ 
posals  but  the  move  would  not 
be  anti-American  since  there  is 
similar  legislation  “in  Belgium, 
Austria  and  Switzerland  which 
face  similar  conditions  in  sur¬ 
rounding  countries  with  the 
same  language.” 

He  said  the  proposals  would 
help  small  magazines  and  lead 
to  a  “truly  Canadian  opinion” 
being  formed. 

J.  S.  Atkinson,  president  of 
the  Toronto  Star  Limited,  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  Star  Weekly,  said 
the  recommendations  “will  go 
a  long  way  to  restoring  the  com¬ 
petitive  balance  and  enable 
Canadian  magazines  to  compete 
on  an  equitable  basis  with  for¬ 
eign  publications.” 

C.  J.  Laurin  of  Ottawa,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Periodical  Press 
Association  of  Canada,  said  the 
report  gets  “right  to  the  root 
of  our  problem”  and  saw  “very 
good”  prospects  of  government 
action  on  the  recommendations. 

$9  Million  in  Ads 

Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  president 
of  Maclean-Hunter  Publishing 
Company,  predicted  application 
of  the  main  points  in  the  report 
would  return  an  estimated  $9,- 
000,000  in  lost  advertising  to 
Canada  each  year.  He  said  it 
would  give  new  life  to  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  radio  and 
television. 

Mr.  Chalmers  predicted  it 
would  be  five  years  before  Cana¬ 
dian  magazines  would  compete 
successfully  with  U.  S.  publica¬ 
tions, 

David  Maclellan  of  Montreal, 
General  manager  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industries  Association, 
said:  “Thousands  of  additional 
workers  will  gain  employment 
during  the  next  few  yeare  .  .  . 
as  a  result  of  the  .  .  .  recom¬ 
mendations.” 

The  commission  said  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  elimination  of 
unfair  and  perhaps  ruinous 
competition  were  not  designed 
to  create  a  “protected  haven  or 
storm  shelter”  for  Canadian 
periodicals  or  a  sanctuary  for 
mediocrity. 

Commissioner  George  John¬ 
ston  in  a  separate  observation 
cautioned  that  the  commission 
recommendations,  if  imple¬ 
mented,  would  largely  benefit 
Maclean-Hunter. 

The  Commission  itself  said  “it 
is  not  inconceivable  that  new 
limitations  may  be  necessary  in 
the  future,  seeing  that  with  the 
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increased  importance  and 
mounting  power  of  mass  com¬ 
munications,  there  must  be  a 
corresjjonding  gain  in  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  relative¬ 
ly  few  people  who  control  the 
media  and,  therefore,  a  decrease 
in  certain  rights  of  their  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  community.” 

Reader’s  Digest  has  the  high¬ 
est  circulation  of  any  magazine 
sold  in  Canada  —  close  to  1,- 
000,000,  including  its  edition  in 
French.  Time’s  circulation  is 
more  than  200,000  while  the 
highest  selling  Canadian  mag¬ 
azine  is  Chatelaine  —  some 
750,000. 

The  Canadian  edition  of  read¬ 
er’s  Digest  is  printed  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Time  ships  its  Canadian 
edition  in  from  the  U.  S. 

(kimbinatiun  Kate 

The  Commission  said  in  its 
report  that  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  the  survival  of  the 
French  periodical  press  in 
Canada  is  “the  manipulation  of 
combined  advertising  rates  to 
provide  extraordinary  discounts 
for  advertisers  using  both  the 
English  and  the  French  editions 
of  periodicals.” 

It  gave  this  example: 

Reader’s  Digest  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  a  four-color  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  English  edition 
for  $4,685.  A  similar  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  French  edition  cost 
$1,305.  An  advertiser  placing 
an  advertisement  simultaneous¬ 
ly  in  both  editions  paid  $5,075 
or  only  $390  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  advertisement  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition. 

French  -  Language  magazine 
publishers  claimed  that  adver¬ 
tisers  thus  were  being  given 
coverage  of  the  French-Lan¬ 
guage  market  for  only  $390. 

In  1959,  magazine  sales  in 
Canada  totalled  192,479,000.  Of 
these  only  44,911,000  or  23.3 
percent  were  Canadian.  At  least 
500  and  perhaps  800  different 
U,  S.  magazines  were  coming  in¬ 
to  Canada. 

Canadian  magazines  did  not 
receive  comparable  exposure  on 
Canadian  newstands  as  Ameri¬ 
can  publications.  As  a  result, 
they  had  to  resort  to  cut-rate 
subscription  methods  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  better  appearance 
and  editorial  quality  of  their 
prosperous  U.  S.  counterparts. 

Publishing  Subsidized 

The  Commission  said:  “Cana¬ 
dian  magazines  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  have  done  so  mainly  by 
reason  of  their  owners  possess¬ 
ing  other  sources  of  revenue, 
generally  business  paper  oper¬ 
ations,  with  which  to  subsidize 
them.” 

The  Commission  looked  with 
favor  on  the  “cultural’’  or 
“Little”  magazine,  saying: 

“While  their  voices  may  some¬ 


times  seem  rash  and  iireverent, 
they  are  of  our  proud  privilege 
of  dissent,  a  right  which  we  set 
confidently  beside  the  totalitar¬ 
ian  way. 

“To  know  the  story  of  free¬ 
dom  is  to  feel  their  need  .  .  . 

“All  these  little  magazines, 
cultural  publications  and  liter¬ 
ary  and  scholarly  journals  are 
a  part  of  our  national  heritage, 
reflecting  something  else  than 
our  concern  with  the  market¬ 
place,  keeping  alive  among  us 
the  deeper,  sweeter  and  more 
spiritual  things  of  life.” 

Much  of  the  writing  of  the 
25,000-word  report — reinforced 
by  a  bulky  separate  volume  of 
appendices  —  carried  the  un¬ 
mistakable  style  of  chairman 
O’Leary. 

With  him  on  the  commission 
were  George  Johnston,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  Toronto  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  and  Claude  P.  Beau- 
bien,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations  for  a  Montreal 
manufacturing  firm. 

The  report  said  that  denying 
the  advertiser  a  tax  deduction 
on  advertising  funds  spent  in 
foreign  periodicals  would  be 
easily  administered  because  the 
advertiser  must  claim  the  de¬ 
duction.” 

Wouldn’t  Obstruct  Entry 

The  Commission  defined  do¬ 
mestic  advertising  as  “that 
which  is  directed  to  consumers 
in  Canada.”  Included  as  adver¬ 
tising  matter  would  be  post¬ 
cards,  coupons  and  inserts  in  a 
foreign  periodical  indicating  the 
availability  of  a  product  or 
service  in  Canada. 

The  Commissioners  declared 
“it  must  clearly  be  understood” 
that  they  were  recommending 
nothing  which  in  any  way  might 
obstruct  entry  to  Canada  or 
foreign  periodicals  not  carrying 
Canadian  advertising  directed 
primarily  at  the  Canadian  mar¬ 
ket. 

For  Foreign  periodicals  en¬ 
tering  Canada,  the  Commission 
proposed  that  Canada  provide 
under  a  customs  act  schedule 
that  magazines  entering  Can¬ 
ada  shall  contain  no  advertising 
“which  on  its  face  indicates  the 
availability  of  a  product  or 
service  in  Canada  or  is  other¬ 
wise  primarliy  directed  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  Canada.” 

The  Commission,  set  up  last 
September,  also  recommended 
that  the  privilege  of  business 
reply  cards  and  envelopes  be 
extended  only  when  the  promo¬ 
tional  material  which  they  ac¬ 
company  is  prepared  and  mailed 
in  Canada. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  cut 
down  on  the  flood  of  promo¬ 
tional  literature  flowing  in 
from  the  U.  S.  as  the  fallout 
from  circulation  wars — battles 
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not  of  the  choosing  of  Canadi# 
publishers  “in  a  league  they 
can  ill  afford.” 

Sanctified  ('.lichcs  Shouted 

Newspapers  were  specifically 
excluded  from  the  purview  (rf 
the  Commission  and  the  fore¬ 
word  to  the  report  states:  “Thii 
Commission  was  not  established 
to  dexnse  means  of  curtailing  ' 
the  freedom  of  expression,  nor 
to  fashion  means  to  in  any  way 
limit  press  freedom.  It  has  not 
conceived  it  to  be  its  function 
to  re.strict  opinion  in  any  way, 
But  this  is  not  to  say  that  ven¬ 
erable  and  sanctified  clichb 
about  ‘])ress  freedom’,  shouted 
at  the  Commission  through  so 
many  of  its  hearings,  should 
deter  it  from  a  sincere  accom¬ 
plishment  of  its  instructions 
and  much  less  from  an  honest 
discharge  of  its  duties  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations,  whether  or  not 
they  entail  legislation. 

“There  is  need  to  remember 
that  freeclom  of  the  press  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a 
function  of  general  intellectual 
freedom;  to  remember  that  no 
right  includes  a  privilege  to  in-  | 
jure  the  society  granting  it;  to 
understand  that  a  great  consti¬ 
tutional  doctrine  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  business  con¬ 
venience,  and  that  the  press  is 
but  a  Fourth  Estate — not  a 
whole  community.” 

Canada’s  culture  is  affected, 
the  Commission  said,  by  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  problem  which 
finds  the  country’s  newspapers 
providing  no  effective  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  American  words, 
images  and  print  that  “batter 
unrelentingly  at  our  eyes  and 
ears.” 

“Our  Canadian  newspapers,” 
the  Commission  said,  “are  al¬ 
most  necessarily  local  or  pro¬ 
vincial  in  character,  and  have 
little  impact  upon  the  nation  as 
a  whole.” 

In  tabling  the  report  in  the 
commons.  Prime  Minister  Die- 
fenbaker  said  the  government  is 
giving  it  careful  consideration 
in  the  light  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  objective  “to  foster  a 
sound  and  strong  Canadianism.” 
• 

Science  Writer 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  created  the  reportorial  post 
of  science  wTiter  and  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Karl  Abraham,  who 
recently  completed  the  advanced 
science  writing  program  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Abraham  had  previously 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Press  and  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

UBLISHER  for  June  24,  1961 


Grattan  O^Leary 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


fore  the  commission  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  revolutionary  by 
temjK'rament  and  a  conserv'ative 
by  conviction,  Mr.  O’Leary  said 
with  >rleeful  enthusiasm: 

“You  are  almost  describing 
me!  I  wish  to  God  you  came 
within  our  terms  of  reference.” 

(UmMTvalive  Conscience 

To  most  w’ho  covered  the  sit- 
tinpfs  it  wouldn’t  l)e  a  bad  sum¬ 
ming  up,  at  that,  of  a  man  who 
has  t)een  called  the  conscience 
of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Canada  through  his  editorials 
and  commentaries  in  a  newspa- 
l)er  career  that  has  spanned 
half  a  centurj'  with  the  Ottawa 
Journal  alone  —  from  a  $17- 
a-week  reporter  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair. 

Grattan  O’Learj'  types  in  a 
typical  newspaperman’s  two- 
fingerwl  style. 

As  a  youth  of  20  in  1909,  he 
was  about  to  sail  for  South 
Africa  when  he  asked  on  an  im¬ 
pulse  for  a  job  on  the  old  Saint 
John  Standard.  He  got  the  job 
and  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
ever  since. 

In  his  Journal  years  Mr. 

O’Leary  has  covert  the  great 
stories  at  home  and  abroad  and 
has  l)een  a  confident  of  prime 
ministers. 

But  he  regrets  he  was  not 
able  to  ser\'e  in  Parliament 
himself. 

He  ran  (unsuccessfully)  in 
1925  in  a  campaign  complicated 
by  a  Conservative  party  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  riding,  skipping  out 
with  the  campaign  funds. 

There  were  more  invitations 
in  the  years  that  followed  but 
Mr.  O’Leary,  getting  ahead  at 
the  Journal  and  raising  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  five  —  four  boys  and  a 
ffirl  —  was  unable  to  find  the 
time. 

For  his  first  20  years  with 
the  Journal  he  made  more 
money  through  his  outside  writ¬ 
ing  than  he  did  with  his  home 
paper. 

As  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
radio  broadcasting  in  Canada, 
he  plunged  every  cent  into  the 
stock  market  and  lost  it  all  in 
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Negatives  stored  safely 
—  and  at  no  charge  —  by 
University  Microfilms 


There’s  an  extra  touch  in  newspaper  microhlming  these 
days — extra  services  from  U-M  that  are  decidedly  worthwhile. 
Shown  above,  for  example,  is  a  small  section  of  the  air  condi¬ 
tioned,  fireproof  vault  where  film  negatives  are  stored  at  no  cost 
to  the  publisher.  U-M  also  insures  your  films  and  papers  sent  for 
copying  .  .  .  supplies  shipping  cartons  for  your  use.  But  perhaps 
most  important:  your  positive  prints  for  reader  use  are  made  of 
U-M’s  exclusive  scratch-resistant  Dura-Film  at  conventional  film 
prices.  Write  for  samples  and  complete  information. 
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Column  on  Manners 
Begun  by  Mrs.  Lewis 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Patricia  Lewis,  charming,  pe¬ 
tite  and  very  feminine,  has 
signed  a  contract  with  King 
Features  Syndicate  to  write  six 
columns  a  week  with  a  fresh 
approach  to  etiquette. 

The  new  column  is  entitled 
“Speaking  of  Manners!”  and  its 
first  release  will  be  June  26.  It 
does  not  dictate,  it  suggests.  It 
does  not  pontificate,  it  teaches 
by  anecdote.  It  promises  more 
humor  and  less  dictum. 

Today's  Social  Life 

“I  intend  for  it  to  entertain 
as  well  as  instruct,”  Mrs.  Lewis 
said,  “and  it  will  go  beyond  an¬ 
swering  readers’  questions  on 
courtesy  and  behavior  by  offer¬ 
ing  commentary  on  today’s  so¬ 
cial  life  and  mores.” 

The  column  also  will  replace 
the  one  wnitten  by  Carolyn  Hag- 
ner  Shawr  entitled  “Modem 
Manners,”  w’hich  Mrs.  Shaw  is 
unable  to  continue  because  of 
ill  health. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  who  is  in  her  early 
thirties,  has  a  pixey-like  sense 
of  humor.  She  has  blue  eyes, 
brown  air,  and  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  new's  and  magazine 
writing.  She’s  happily  married 
and  lives  with  her  husband,  who 
is  a  public  relations  executive, 
and  their  four  children  in  a 
100-year-old  farmhouse  in  the 


Hudson  River  valley. 

“We’ve  remodeled  the  whole 
place  by  hand,”  she  said,  add¬ 
ing,  “You’d  be  surprised  at  the 
skills  I’ve  developed  in  carpen¬ 
try  and  other  allied  arts.” 

It  w’as  a  new  experience  for 
a  city-bred  girl  for  she  was  bom 
in  New'  York  City  and  attended 
Bishop  McDonald  High  School. 
Later  she  went  to  City  College 
w'here  she  majored  in  English 
and  foreign  languages. 

During  this  period  she  began 
to  do  modeling  to  help  pay  her 
way  through  school.  It  was  the 
schoolroom  in  the  evening  and 
high  fashion  salons  during  the 
day,  a  combination  that  made 
her  the  most  stylish  student  on 
the  campus. 

Though  she  enjoyed  being  a 
model  (“Loved  those  clothes,” 
she  confides)  she  traded  it  in 
for  the  excitement  of  magazine 
work  when  she  had  an  offer 
from  the  Knickerbocker.  This 
periodical  was  aimed  particular¬ 
ly  at  newcomers  from  Holland 
who  had  just  arrived  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“It  was  wonderful  training,” 
she  related,  “for  I  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  the  planting  of  tulip 
bulbs  at  Rockefeller  C!enter  to 
the  visit  of  Queen  Juliana.  And 
I  also  did  layout  w'ork  for  the 
magazine.” 


Comic  capsule! 


Just  an  average  guy,  he’ll  never  smash  a  thinking 
machine,  be  elected  President,  or  try  to  run  the 
world  .  .  .  but  he  is  warm  as  a  wool  comforter, 
human  as  a  neighbor  with  the  shades  up.  friendly 
and  warmhearted  every  day  in  the  year.  Millions 
of  readers  turn  for  a  laugh  and  a  lift,  a  smile 
or  a  side-splitter  to 


Mostly  Malarky 

by  Wally  Carlson  .  .  .  daily  gag  panel  and  Sunday  color  comic 
strip  ...  a  tonic  that’s  easy  to  swallow  and  good  to  taste  .  .  . 
a  pick-me-up  for  every  reader!  Popular  co-stars  are  Maizie&  Daisy, 
Dillingsby,  and  Wilbur  Werm.  Everybody  loves  the  fresh  gags 
— including  the  Circulation  Manager!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News  ' 
Syndicate^  ine. 


Patricia  Lewis 


Next  stop  was  Seventeen 
magazine  and  then  she  was  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  Lippincott  and 
Margulies.  Since  this  was  a  firm 
specializing  in  design,  she  soon 
became  an  expert  in  interior 
decorating  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings. 

Newspaper  Training 

This  resulted  in  a  job  with  the 
New  York  Journal- American  as 
its  beauty  and  home  furnishings 
editor.  She  left  after  five  years 
to  get  married. 

“I  wanted  to  slow  down  my 
pace  and  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,”  she  said. 

That  she  did  for  she  now  has 
four  children:  Barbara,  8; 
Michael,  4;  Margaret,  2  (“But 
we  call  her  ‘Maggie’  because 
she  looks  just  like  a  ‘Maggie,” 
says  Pat,  who  is  of  Irish  de¬ 
scent);  and  Amy,  who  is  eight 
months  old. 

When  she  isn’t  busy  with  her 
writing  and  housekeeping,  Mrs. 
Lewis  is  either  active  in  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  or 
lecturing  to  women’s  clubs, 
where  she  is  much  in  demand,  on 
beauty,  fashions,  manners,  and 
home  decorating. 

*  «  « 

Reader  Booklet 
On  Teen-Agers  Ready 

“Tips  on  Teen-Agers,”  Ruth 
Millett’s  third  reader  service 
booklet  to  be  offered  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
will  be  announced  in  her  column 
in  late  June. 

In  each  chapter  Mrs.  Millett, 
herself  the  mother  of  a  teen- 
aged  daughter  and  son,  tries  to 
give  parents  some  helpful  hints 
on  dealing  with  their  teen-agers. 
There  are  five  chapters  —  “Too 
Much  Emphasis  on  Popularity,” 
“If  You  Have  a  Teen-Ag^ 
Daughter,”  “If  You  Have  a 
Teen-Aged  Son,”  “Going 
Steady,”  and  “Teen-aged  Mar¬ 
riages.” 

Like  her  other  two  booklets. 


“How  to  Have  a  Happy  Hw. 
band”  and  “Happier  Wivd 
(hints  for  husbands)  Ti„ 
on  Teen-agrers”  can  be  distri 
uted  by  newspapers  two  wayi 
Editors  may  order  the  booklet! 
in  bulk  and  distribute  then 
through  their  own  reader  sen- 
ice  departments,  or  let  NEA'i 
reader  service  bureau  in  New 
York  fill  all  their  orders.  The 
booklet  sells  for  25c. 

*  *  * 

GERMAN  YOUTH 

Can  German  youth  be  trained 
to  both  respect  and  love  their 
parents  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  condemn  what  their  parent! 
did  under  Hitler?  This  is  the 
dilemma  facing  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  today. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  and  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  North  American  Newg- 
paper  Alliance,  has  just  com- 
plete<l  a  month-long  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  German  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  find  out  how  this  stagger¬ 
ing  problem  is  being  met. 

He  interviewed  a  thousand 
students  on  their  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  E  i  c  h  m  a  n  n  ,  democracy, 
German  Jews  today,  and  the  old 
Prussian-style  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  and  asked  1,500  more  to 
answer  a  questionnaire  on  these 
matters. 

The  series  is  illustrated  by 

16  photos.  It  is  being  released 
by  NANA  beginning  June  24. 

«  «  « 

Child  Health 
Column  Topic 

Dr.  Harold  Thomas  Hyman, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  health  columnist,  is  l)egin- 
ning  a  new  once-a-week  column 
on  a  subject  dear  to  parents’ 
hearts  —  their  children’s  health. 

The  column  is  called  “The 
Well  Child.”  Dr.  Hyman  will 
discuss  children’s  diseases,  pi^ 
ventive  medicine,  recognizing 
symptoms,  and  treatments.  He 
w'ill  give  parents  helpful  hints 
on  keeping  their  children  in  top 
shape. 

Dr.  Hyman  will  employ  the 
same  easy-to-understand  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  in  “The  Well 
Child”  that  he  uses  in  his  “The 
Doctor  Says”  column.  He  will 
write  two  “The  Doctor’s  Mail- 
bag”  columns  hereafter,  instead 
of  one,  making  five  Dr.  Hyman 
columns  each  week. 

*  *  * 

— Dorothy  Roe,  feature  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  and 
a  former  women’s  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  written  s 
book,  “The  Trouble  With  Women 
Is  Men,”  to  be  published  Nov- 

17  by  Prentice-Hall. 
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— C'omic  strips  are  becominR 
popular  in  (ireat  Britain,  too. 
Example:  When  the  London 
Evening  News  took  over  the 
Star  it  retained  four  strips 
which  had  been  run  successfully 
in  the  Star  and  the  Evening 
News  now  has  no  less  than 
eiKbt  strips. 

• 

— Mrs.  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred’s 
“Your  Baby  and  Mine”  advice 
column  (ReRister  and  Tribune 
Syndicate)  comes  from  her  “lab¬ 
oratory”  of  her  own  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  from  the 
classrooms  of  Columbia  in  New 
York,  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Drake  University  and  St. 
Luke's  children’s  hospital  in 
New  York.  Her  column  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  mixture  of  common 
sense,  advice  on  the  basis  of 
practical  experience  and  the 
latest  scientific  thouRht  on 
brinRiiiR  up  baby.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  department  with  reader- 
service  leaflets  and  booklets. 

• 

— Charles  Goren,  bridge  and 
canasta  columnist  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  is  author  of  a  new 
book  to  be  published  June  .30 
by  Random  House  under  title 
of  “Goren’s  Winning  Partner¬ 
ship  Bridge.”  The  jacket  says 
Mr.  Goren  has  won  more  tourn¬ 
aments,  trophies,  championships 
and  Master  Points  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  A  graduate  of 
McGill  University  and  a  former 
lawyer,  who  found  bids  more 
rewarding  than  briefs,  Mr.  Goren 
has  been  a  member  of  the  bridge 
team  representing  America  in 
five  of  the  seven  international 
tournaments  held  to  date. 

• 

— Beulah  France,  R.  N.,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  American 
Baby  Magazine,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  at  century-old  Hartwick 
College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  and  she 
was  the  first  registered  nurse 
to  receive  this  degree  there. 
Mrs.  France  is  the  wife  of  Harry 
C.  France,  who  writes  the  “In¬ 
vestors’  Forum”  column  (Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation)  and 
she  herself  formerly  wrote  the 
internationally-syndicated  fea¬ 
ture,  “Child  Care,”  for  General 
Features.  “I  would  still  be  writ¬ 
ing  the  six-day-a-week  feature 
had  I  not  received  an  ever  in¬ 
creasingly  large  number  of  calls 
for  assistance  in  this  field,”  said 
Mrs.  France.  “When  they  rose 
to  840  in  one  day  I  resigned 
since  I  could  no  longer  under¬ 
take  to  reply  personally  to  each 
one  as  I  had  agreed  to  do.” 


Librarians 
Get  Look  at 
Automation 

San  Francisco 
The  slap-happy,  carefree  clays 
in  newspaper  library  work  are 
gone  but  hardly  missed  by  any- 
bcxly  but  the  old  slap-happy 
carefree  new’spaperman.  So 
Dwight  Newton,  San  Franciitco 
Examiner  columnist,  assured  a 
convention  of  new’spaper  librar¬ 
ians  here  recently. 

Mr.  Newrton,  a  veteran  of  26 
years  in  new's  libraries,  pointed 
up  the  changing  situation  hy 
recalling  the  clay  when  the 
veteran  newsroom  man  would 
be  retired  to  a  quiet  desk  in  the 
“morgue,”  while  today,  with  no 
more  morgue-like  libraries  and 
no  more  quiet  desks,  it  is  the 
veteran  librarian  who  is  put  out 
to  happy  dotage  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

The  librarians  were  attending 
the  52nd  annual  convention  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Asscx-ia- 
tion,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
David  A.  Rhydwen,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail. 

Latest  models  of  library  de¬ 
vices  and  equipment  were 
appraised  by  Doris  Saunders, 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
at  one  session  and  Agnes  Hene- 
hry,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review,  spoke  about  the  library 
space  problem. 

Chester  M.  Lewis,  New  York 
Titnen,  told  of  experiments  in 
the  application  of  microfilm 
techniques.  He  also  described 
developments  in  copying  devices, 
apparently  the  hottest  news¬ 
paper  library  equipment  since 
the  invention  of  shears. 

Librarians  got  a  startled  look 
at  the  push-button  era  just 
ahead  for  newspapers  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  dcKumentation  and  science 
librarians  on  information  re¬ 
trieval  systems  now  in  use  at  all 
levels.  Most  disturbing  of  these 
were  machine-based  indexes  (no 
hands  needed),  magnetic  tape 
searchers  and  correlators  (no 
brains  neetled),  and  completely 
mechanized  information  han¬ 
dling  equipment  (nobody  needed 
at  all). 

A  session  on  “The  Importance 
of  Professionalism,”  in  the 
library  field  generally,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Joseph  M.  Simmons, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News. 

1961-62  officers  elected  were 
Jack  Burness,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  as  chairman;  Rose 
Vormelker,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  vicechairman;  Roscoe  C. 
Eads,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  ;  and  Chester 


W,  Sanger,  Christian  Science ' 
Monitor,  and  David  A.  Rhydwen, 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  direc- 1 
tors.  Mary  Jo  Hatfield,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star,  scheduled  to 
move  up  to  the  chairmanship 
this  year,  withdrew  her  candi¬ 
dacy  before  the  convention. 

The  1962  convention  will  be 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

• 

Los  Angeles  Prize 
Winners  Postetl  | 

Los  Angeles  , 

Reporters  for  the  Examiner 
and  the  Mirror  walked  off  with 
the  top  prizes  in  the  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  Matrix  Table  awards. 

Winners  in  the  metropolitan 
division  were:  news  story,  Don 
Dwiggins,  Mirror;  single  fea¬ 
ture,  Ted  Thackery  Jr.,  Exam¬ 
iner;  feature  series.  Jack  Keat¬ 
ing,  Examiner. 

First  prize  winners  in  the 
suburban  category  were  Ed 
Lukas  and  Tom  Weinberg, 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  for  news; 
Tom  McCuaig,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune,  single  feature; 
and  Jim  McCauley,  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  feature  series. 

Weekly  winners  were  Nadine 
Wharton,  Gardena  Valley  News, 
for  news,  and  Max  Shapiro, 
Westchester  News-Advertiser, 
for  feature. 

Boston  Papers  W in 
.All  First  Prizes 

Boston 

Boston  newspapers  scored  a 
clean  sweep  of  top  prizes  in  the 
Fifth  Annual  News  Writing  and 
Photo  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
United  Press  International 
Newspaper  Editors  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Austen  Lake  of  the  Boston 
Evening  American  won  first 
award  in  the  news  writing  com¬ 
petition  with  his  “Report  from 
Israel.” 

Philip  Preston  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  Gene  Dixon  of  the  Boston 
American  and  Gil  Friedberg  of 
the  Boston  Globe  won  the  top 
awards  in  the  spot  news,  feature 
and  sports  categories,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  photo  competition. 

The  award  for  best  editorial 
went  to  Thomas  Winship  of  the 
Boston  Globe  for  an  editorial 
dealing  with  Boston’s  redevelop¬ 
ment  program. 

• 

Lights  Turned  Off,  On 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  flashing  amber  warning 
light  for  newsmen’s  cars  was 
turned  off  by  Pennsylvania 
Senators  this  week.  By  a  vote 
of  20  ‘yes’  to  25  ‘no,’  the  Senate 
defeat^  the  bill  authorizing 
such  lights  as  an  aid  to  report¬ 
ers  in  heavy  traffic.  Then  it  re¬ 
considered  the  bill  and  passed  it. 
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PREVIEW  —  FOR 
EDITORS  ONLY! 

This  week  end,  news¬ 
paper  readers  all  over  the 
country  will  be  asking 
one  question:  "Is  it  a  boy 
or  o  girl?" 

Here's  the  answer  os 
they'll  see  it  Monday, 
June  26,  in: 


GORDO 

by  Gus  Arriola 


Our  congratulations  to 
Gus  Arriola  for  his  heart- 
warmingly  human  and 
beautifully-handled  story 
sequence. 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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Hugh  Boyd  Receives 
NEA’s  Amos  Award 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Hujfh  N.  Boyd,  publisher  of 
the  New  linnmwick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  Newn  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  National  Editorial 
Association’s  Amos  Award  for 
“vigorous  leadership  in  support 
of  a  free  and  unfettere<l  press  in 
America.” 

Presentation  was  made  at  the 
awards  dinner  of  the  annual 
meeting  here  June  22  by  Lowell 
E.  Jessen  of  the  Turloek  (Calif.) 
Journal,  last  year’s  honoree.  He 
cited  the  New  Jersey  publi.sher 
for  “devoted  and  distinguished 
service”  to  the  NEA  and  to  the 
non-metropolitan  press. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  chairman  of  a 
special  ways  and  means  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
Freedom  of  Information  Center. 
He  represents  NEA  on  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  the  proposed 
revision  of  Judicial  Canon  35. 
He  recently  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  representing  news¬ 
papers  in  communities  of  under 
50,000  population. 

Since  1954  he  has  served  with 
NEA  Vicepresident  Guy  East¬ 
erly,  of  the  LaFollette  (Tenn.) 
PrenH,  as  co-chairman  of  the 
Free<lom  of  Information  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  a  third  genera¬ 
tion  publisher  of  the  family- 
owned  New  Brunswick  Home 
News.  His  Irish  grandfather- 
printer  borrowed  $200  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  struggling  newspaper, 
born  in  the  upstairs  room  of  a 
hardware  store. 

The  Amos  Award  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1938  by  E.  C.  Amos, 
publisher  of  the  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

Plaques  were  presented  to 
Bernard  E.  Esters,  Hoidton 
(Maine)  Pioneer-Times,  and 
Howard  Grossman,  Naicm  (Ind.) 
Republican-Leader,  by  NEA 
President  Paul  C.  Smith. 

The  President’s  Award  of 
Merit  went  to  Mr.  Esters  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
association,  particularly  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

An  Award  of  Merit  plaque 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Grossman 
for  devoted  work  for  the  associ¬ 
ation,  with  special  recognition 
of  his  work  on  the  Annual  Better 
Newspaper  Contest. 

Homer  Givens,  manager  of 
the  South  Dakota  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  awarded  a  citation  in 
appreciation  for  his  service  to 
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the  weekly  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  chairman  of  the  Weekly 
New.spaper  Representatives 
Operating  Committee. 

General  Excellence 

Papers  cited  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  were: 

Dailies — Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Tcleyra  m. 

Weeklies  —  Benicia  (Calif.) 
Herald,  Wadsworth  (Ohio) 
News-Banner,  V e rona-C eda  r 
Grove  (N.  J.)  Times,  and  Mont¬ 
clair  (N.  J.)  Times. 

Fir.st  prize  for  community 
.service  went  to  the  Sumner 
(Iowa)  Gazette  which  waged  a 
campaign  since  1947  to  obtain 
a  public  swimming  pool.  The 
paper  ran  47  editorials,  59  col¬ 
umns  and  news  stories  totalling 
1,700  inches. 

Other  winners  of  fir.st  prizes 
were: 

Service  to  Agriculture — Grin- 
nell  (Iowa)  Herald-Register  and 
Pleasanton  (Tex.)  Express. 

Editorials — Neillsville  ( Wis.) 
Clark  County  Press  and  Tunk- 
hannock  (Pa.)  Republican-New 
Age. 

Editorial  page  —  Mt.  Kisco 
(N.  Y.)  Patent  Trader. 

Special  issue  —  Midland 
(Mich.)  Daily  News  and  Flor¬ 
ence  (Colo.)  Citizen. 

Use  of  pictures — Mt.  Kisco 
Patent  Trader  and  .Atlanta  (III.) 
.Argus. 

Freedom  of  Information  — 
Naperidlle  (Ill.)  Clarion. 

Column — Lake  City  (Iowa) 
Graphic — P.  1.  Colvig;  and  Taze¬ 
well  County  (III.)  News — Tom 
Carter. 

Advertising  idea  —  Plymouth 
(Mass.)  Old  Colony  Memorial. 

News  picture  —  Walden 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen  Herald. 

Feature  picture  —  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune.  Karl 
Jaros. 

Feature  story  —  Covina 
(Calif.)  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Sunday  Tribune.  Don  Hanson. 
Tucker  (Ga.)  Tribune.  Dewey 
Turner. 

Typography — Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat,  Oberlin  (Ohio) 
News-Tribune,  Elkin  (N.  C.) 
Tribune,  and  Ambler  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

News  story — Naperi'ille  (Ill.) 
Clarion  and  Prosser  (Wash.) 
Record-Bulletin. 

Classified  Advertising  —  Des 
Plaines  (Ill.)  Suburban  Times 
and  Belleville  (Kans.)  Telescope. 

Promotion  —  Tulare  (Calif.) 
Advance-Register. 


Viewing  the  Press 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


line’s  new  makeup  with  a  jiro- 
pensity  for  headlines  that  ask  a 
question  kept  the  easel  man  busy 
as  Mr.  Collingwood  analyzed  the 
socalled  Denson  technique  and 
singled  out  front  page  news 
.stories  that  you’d  never  find  on 
the  front  page  in  the  old  days. 
The  constant  changes  in  makeup, 
he  surmised,  make  it  hard  to 
recognize  a  friend.  “Not  all  the 
interpretations  and  analyses  pay 
off,”  he  declared.  “Some  of  the 
writing,  in  striving  for  bright¬ 
ness,  teeters  on  the  edge  of 
vulgarity.” 

Anii-Oimaxes 

May  28 — “The  press,”  said 
Mr.  Collingwood  after  looking  at 
stories  of  the  Freedom  Riders’ 
safari  in  Alabama,  “pro<luces  its 
own  anti-climaxes  by  the  ver>' 
intensity  of  its  coverage  when 
it  does  arrive  on  the  scene.”  He 
switched  to  Vienna  and  cau¬ 
tioned  newspaper  readers  not  to 
expect  too  much  hard  news  from 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  duet. 
Most  of  the  stuff  from  the  horde 
of  newsmen,  he  said,  would  lie 
anti-climax. 

He  blamed  Portuguese  censor¬ 
ship  for  the  lack  of  eye-witness 
reiKirting  from  Angola  but  con¬ 
ceded  that  some  good  background 
reports  had  been  provided.  Mr. 
Collingwood  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  typographical 
errors  and  three  references  to 
an  actress  who  aged  from  24  to 
26  betw'een  pages  14  and  17  of 
the  Journal  American. 

Scandals  at  City  Hall 

June  11 — “If  a  man  on  Mars 
had  a  telescope  big  enough  to 
enable  him  to  read  the  New  York 
papers  he  would  notice  a  curious 
thing,”  Mr.  Collingwood  began. 
“Every  four  years  they  blossom 
forth  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  headlines  about  .scandals  in 
city  government.”  From  this 
point  he  examined  the  attention 
being  given  to  City  Hall  in  an 
election  year  and  said  news¬ 
papers  kept  a  more  continuous 
scrutiny  of  municipal  affairs  in 
the  old  days.  The  commentator 
took  the  press  to  task  generally 
for  not  having  published  a  blow- 
by-blow'  account  of  what 
happened  in  Cuba.  Next  he 
looked  at  editorial  comment  on 
the  President’s  report  on  his 
conferences  abroad  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  formulation  of 
“Collingwood’s  Law”  which  holds 
that  the  less  information  there 
is  the  more  speculation. 

Misleading  Headlines 

June  18 — Mr.  Collingwood 


sermonized  on  misleading  head- 
lines  and  the  juxtaposition  of 
headlines  and  pictures  whiA 
are  unrelated — “giving  not  only 
a  false  impression  but  being 
well-calculated  to  appear  to  th* 
least  attractive  instincts  ot  th* 
readers.”  He  talked  a  little  alxiut 
the  World  Telegram’s  handsome 
gesture  of  running  off  cojiit'S  of 
the  New  York  Times  when  the 
latter  couldn’t  publish  liecause 
of  a  iK)wer  failure  and  then 
perused  some  of  the  editorials 
on  the  city  blackout.  He  .saw  a 
familiar  pattern:  “There  is  an 
untoward  event — The  press,  like 
a  vigilant  watchdog,  s|)rinp 
forward.  Its  teeth  are  bared,  its 
bark  ferocious.  But  then,  like 
.some  real  watchdogs  we  know, 
its  attention  is  distracte<i,  the 
intrusion  forgotten.  It  goes 
snuffling  off  on  other  scents.” 

• 

L.A.’s  New  Mayor 
Employs  NewHiiiaii 

Los  Anc'.eus 
Joseph  M.  Quinn,  president 
and  editor  of  City  News  Service 
here,  has  been  named  .si)ecial 
executive  assistant  to  newly 
electeel  Mayor  Samuel  W.  Yorty. 

Mr.  Yorty,  a  former  Demo¬ 
cratic  congressman,  was  sup- 
portetl  by  a  large  numlier  of  the 
city’s  non-metropolitan  dailies 
and  weeklies  which  charged  that 
his  opponent.  Mayor  Norris 
Poulson,  was  the  candidate  of 
“downtown  interests.”  The  four 
metropolitan  dailies  were 
against  Mr.  Yorty. 

Mr.  Quinn  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Buffalo  and  was 
a  United  Press  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Korea  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  UPl 
bureau  before  he  acquired  City 
News  Service. 

• 

Edits  Sat.  Edition 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Alvin  V.  Sizer,  45,  has  been 
name<l  managing  editor  of  the 
new-  combined  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  edition  of  the  New  Have* 
Register  (P.M.)  and  New  Have* 
Journal-Courier  (A.M.).  He  has 
been  on  special  assignment  sine* 
May  1  helping  to  plan  the  new 
edition  which  made  its  debut 
June  10.  It  features  brief,  flash- 
type  news  and  a  guide  to  week¬ 
end  activities  in  the  New  Haven 
area. 

• 

On  Business  Beat 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
J.  Paxton  Davis,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  st 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
will  be  acting  business  editor  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel  this  summer  while 
Harold  Ellison,  business  editor, 
and  his  wife  take  an  eight-week 
tour  of  Europe. 
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B(K>KS  IN  REVIEW 

New  York  News  Tells 
It  to  the  Millions 

lly  Ray  Er^in 


“Tell  It  To  Sweeney — An  Informal  HU- 
tory  of  the  \rw  York  Daily  Sen's,"  by 
John  fhapman.  Doubleday.  $4.95. 


X  new.spaper,  to  endure  and 
thrive,  has  Rot  to  undergo  con¬ 
stant  change,  exciting  experi¬ 
mentation,  ceaseless  struggle, 
boldness  bordering  on  brashness. 

That  is  the  stem  and  challeng¬ 
ing  but  also  hopeful  and  helpful 
lesson  taught  by  John  Chap¬ 
man’s  informative  and  inspiring 
.stor>'  of  the  New  York  Dnilif 
Newn’  growth  from  the  country’s 
first  tabloid,  weak  and  wobbly 
at  birth  in  1919,  to  the  country’s 
largest  circulation  newspaper 
today. 

Never  Complacent 

A  total  lack  of  complacence 
carried  the  News  through  its 
verj'  difficult  formative  years 
and  also  through  perilous  years 
after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson. 

Mr.  Chapman,  erudite  and 
pithy  drama  critic  of  the  News 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
1920,  a  year  after  its  founding, 
points  out  that  the  paper  had 
been  largely  a  one-man  opera¬ 
tion.  He  says  the  News,  for  all 
its  success,  might  easily  have 
faltered  and  foundered,  if  Mr. 
Patterson’s  associates  had  re- 
fraine<l  from  striking  out  on 
their  own  with  innovations  and 
changes  after  his  death. 

The  author  remarks  in  his 
preface: 

“Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
commercial  enterprise  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  living  thing.  Unlike 
a  well-heeled  human  being,  it 
cannot  retire  and  live  out  its 
life  in  ease.  It  must  scratch  and 
scramble  for  a  living  everyday 
.  .  .  and  there  seem  to  be  long 
days  to  come  for  America’s  first 
tabloid.  But  who  knows  for  cer¬ 
tain?” 

Some  other  Chapmanisms  on 
change  and  its  inevitability. 

“It  has  changed  with  the  times 
and  indeed  has  helped  to  change 
the  times. 

Rough  Road 

“When  Patterson  died  in  1946 
the  I’oad  ahead  for  the  Daily 
News  was  chancy,  and  there 
were  tricky  forks  in  the  route. 
Should  the  paper  be  preserved 
as  a  monument  to  its  creator, 
following  as  best  it  could  the 
dictates  and  odd  whims  of  its 
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founder?  Had  it  really  been  a 
one-man  show,  and  henceforth 
be  operated  by  a  ghost?  When 
it  came  to  a  decision  should  one 
.say,  ‘Oh,  we  mustn’t  do  that. 

J.  M.  P.  wouldn’t  have  liked  it? 
What  did  he  leave,  anyhow  — 
a  monument  to  himself  or  a 
working  newspaper?  If  it  was 
a  monument  it  soon  would  have 
no  more  bearing  on  the  city’s 
life  than  U.  S.  Grant’s  tomb  on 
Riverside  Drive. 

“If  times  and  customs 
changed,  the  News  must  change 
with  them.  The  test  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  was  this:  was 
the  paper  a  one-man  show,  as 
.so  many  had  said  during  many 
years,  or  was  it  soundly  based 
in  the  theories  and  practices  of 
popular  journalism?  And.  since 
the  theories  and  practices  of 
popular  journalism  are  forever 
changing,  could  the  News  re¬ 
main  in  the  forefront?  A  reader 
kept  or  a  reader  gained  insures 
the  future;  a  reader  lost  is  the 
harbinger  of  doom.” 

Why  It  Grew 

Its  size,  its  pictures,  its  un¬ 
abashed  liveliness,  its  features, 
.some  of  which  have  endured  for 
40  years,  its  service  to  readers 
and  self-identification  with  them 
and  its  promotions  are  credited 
for  the  News’  great  growth. 

Change  of  the  tabloid  from 
emphasis  on  local  news  to  na¬ 
tional  news  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  to  international  news 
during  World  War  II  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Chapman: 

“The  change  in  coverage  by 
the  News  was  so  gradual  that 
it  was  imperceptible  to  average 
readers.  The  paper  remained  a 
local  paper  —  and  it  still  is; 
but  U.  S.  and  then  foreign  poli¬ 
tics  w’ere  gaining  space  on  pages 
two  and  three.  Many  profes¬ 
sional  and  dispassionate  journal¬ 
ists  were  beginning  to  say  that 
the  tabloid  was  one  of  the  best- 
written  and  best-edited  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  And,  ever 
since  the  first  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  White  House 
has  been  more  important  then 
City  Hall.” 

Never  permitting  itself  the 
luxury  of  self-satisfaction,  the 
News  has  constantly  changed — 
and  grown  —  without  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  arteries. 

“A  newspaper  is  a  living  or¬ 
ganism,  changing  with  every 
day  and  every  edition,”  Mr. 
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Chapman  concludes  his  history. 
“The  News  has  for  a  long  time 
been  securely  established  in  the 
life  of  a  great  metropolis,  but 
it  has  not  taken  this  security 
for  granted.  On  the  basis  of  its 
past  performance,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  predict  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  like  an  upstart.” 

Fascinating  History 

While  the  main  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  the  book  is  the 
need  for  change  and  struggle 
without  fatcat  psychology,  the 
fascinating  history  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  delineated  in  delightful 
detail. 

Capt.  Patterson  and  his 
cousin.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  while  ser5’ing  with  the 
AEF  in  France  in  World  War 
I,  on  leave  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  met  in  a  barnyard  and 
decided  to  enter  the  New  York 
field,  already  crowded  with  17 
daily  newspapers  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  plus  several  specialized 
ones,  with  a  tabloid  similar  to 
Lord  Northclilfe’s  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  London  Daily  Mirror. 

'Their  mothers  controlled  funds 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  they 
had  scant  belief  in  the  hazard¬ 
ous  undertaking  and  only 
granted  loans  on  demand  notes. 
That  first  summer  the  backs  of 
old  file  cards  were  used  over 
again  to  save  a  petty  purchase, 
for  which  there  was  little  petty 


cash.  (Advertising  contract  for 
one  department  store,  Macy’s, 
for  one  recent  year  was  for  the 
good  round  figure  of  $3,000,000). 

In  the  early  days,  Sir.  Patter¬ 
son  sometimes  arose  at  dawn  to 
visit  newsstands  and  ride  the 
subways  to  personally  sur\'ey 
newspaper  readers  to  determine 
what  seemed  to  interest  them 
most.  He  personally  suggested 
the  stories  and  titles  and  se¬ 
lected  the  artists  for  most  of 
the  News’  now  famous  cartoon 
strips.  He  “talked”  hard-hitting, 
earthy,  conversational  editorials 
to  his  editorial  writers  and  once 
reprimanded  a  writer  for  “writ¬ 
ing  like  an  editorial  writer.” 
The  celebrated  Patterson-Roose- 
velt  friendship  and  subsequent 
feud  is  recounted  in  full. 

The  dynamic  newspaper  with 
the  brilliant  headlines  is  carried 
on  in  the  Patterson  tradition 
mainly  by  his  close  associates 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  headed 
by  Publisher  F.  M.  Flynn  and 
Executive  Editor  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  son  of  the  first  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Chapman,  who  devoted 
13  years  to  loving  research  for 
the  book,  records  the  history  of 
news  photography  from  the  time 
when  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  to 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  pictures  to 
1960  when  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  photo  staff  numbered 
80  cameramen  and  technicians. 


Floor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  hair  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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Springfield  Records 
Coming  Out  in  Trial 


scribed  by  Mr.  Crosby  as  a 
diverse  corporation,  owning  ex- 


companies. 

Mr.  Cook  was  named  ainoa| 


tensive  real  estate  and  business  the  original  group  of  defendant! 
investments,  including  an  air-  with  Charles  R.  Meyrick,  pre*. 
port,  that  yield  receipts  totalling  dent  of  the  Republican  Pulilisk- 
$10,0()(),00()  a  year.  Its  net  profit  ing  Co.;  Paul  F.  Craig, 
last  year  was  just  short  of  managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 


Springfield,  Mass. 

One  year  after  he  announced 
his  acquisition  of  a  large  block 
of  stock  in  the  Republican  Com¬ 
pany,  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  was 
still  trying  this  week  to  obtain 
full  access  to  the  books  and 
records  of  the  company  which 
owns  this  city’s  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

In  testimony  at  the  trial  of 
several  law'suits  instituted  by 
Mr.  Newhouse,  this  much  of  the 
company’s  financial  picture  has 
come  out  to  date: 

The  top  company  and  its  two 
subsidiary  companies — the  Re¬ 
publican  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Springfield  Union  Publishing 
Co. — have  operating  income  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  a  year. 

Pension  Fund  Assets 

The  Springfield  Newspapers 
Pension  Fund  has  assets  with  a 
market  value  of  more  than 
$16,000,000,  and  long-term  obli¬ 
gations  to  about  700  employees 
and  pensioners  of  about  $27,000,- 
000. 

The  publishing  companies  con¬ 
tributed  $755,000  early  this  year 
to  the  pension  funds. 

In  1960  the  pension  funds 
paid  out  $242,332  in  pensions 
and  death  benefits;  had  receipts 
of  $1,129,348  over  disburse¬ 
ments;  and  held  securities  and 
investments  totalling  $5,735,980. 

In  1959  the  company  paid  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  $4,- 
652,577  in  settlement  of  tax 
claims  for  1943-1955. 

The  Republican  Publishing 
Co.  paid  $78,000  in  dividends  in 
1954,  but  none  since.  The  Spring- 
field  Union  Publishing  Co.  has 
never  paid  dividends  to  its 
stockholders. 

The  parent  Republican  Co. 
paid  dividends  of  $73,500  in 
1956,  $6,125  in  1957,  $2,8.50  in 
1958,  $75,225  in  1959  and  $49,- 
560  in  1960. 

An  item  of  $270,000  was 
carried  on  the  books  of  the 
Republican  Publishing  Co.  in 
1960  as  “cash  on  hand.’’ 

The  Republican  Co.  has  a  basic 
payroll  of  $60,000  a  week. 

Since  the  trial  began  early  in 
May  before  Special  Master 
George  N.  Beauregard  four  wit¬ 
nesses  have  been  examined  by 
David  Burstein,  Boston  attor¬ 
ney,  representing  the  Morning 
Ledger  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a 
Newhouse  company.  The  princi¬ 
pal  testimony  in  19  days  of 
questioning  has  been  that  of 
Bernard  M.  Crosby,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Republican 


Publishing  Co. 

Earlier  witnesses  were  actu¬ 
aries  and  other  persons  familiar 
with  the  details  of  setting  up 
the  employees’  beneficial  trust 
funds  in  the  late  1930s  when 
Sherman  H.  Bowdes  was  the 
nominal  boss  of  the  business. 
One  expert  on  pension  plans 
said  the  late  Mr.  Bowles  had 
supplied  him  with  code  numbers 
for  those  on  the  payroll. 

John  H.  Miller,  the  consultant 
since  1940,  said  that  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1961  the  funds  had  a  total  value 
of  $27,297,276  —  “the  present 
value  of  future  benefits.’’  Re¬ 
serves  or  past  service  costs  grew 
from  $8,495,000  in  1957  to 
$15,527,000  last  year  through 
increased  benefits,  higher  salar¬ 
ies  and  other  factors. 

Socalled  “overfunding’’  and 
amendments  to  the  pension 
trusts  which  were  adopted  re¬ 
cently  to  extend  benefits  and  to 
freeze  excess  contributions  from 
the  company  into  the  employees’ 
rights  have  been  points  of 
attack  by  Newhouse  lawyers.  It 
is  the  plaintiffs’  general  conten¬ 
tion  that  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  are  also  trustees  of 
the  funds  have  been  diverting 
assets  to  the  funds,  depleting 
stockholders’  equity. 

Additional  .Slock  in  Trust 

Last  June  it  became  known 
that  Mr.  Newhouse  had  pur¬ 
chased  outright  alx)ut  40*/r  of 
the  Republican  stock  from 
cousins  of  Sherman  Bowles  and 
had  contracted  to  buy  an  addi¬ 
tional  block  of  shares,  held  in  a 
voting  trust  until  1967,  from  the 
widow  and  children  of  Mr. 
Bowles.  Together  the  blocks  of 
stocks  would  give  Mr.  Newhouse 
control  of  the  company. 

Resentful  of  “outside  inter¬ 
ests’’  taking  over  the  new.s- 
papers,  the  present  management, 
which  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
persons  who  rose  from  lowly 
jobs  in  the  mail  room,  pre.ss 
room  and  editorial  side  under  the 
late  Mr.  Bowles,  is  fighting  to 
prevent  Mr.  Newhou.se  from 
gaining  control.  They  repeatedly 
refer  to  the  Bowles  family  con¬ 
tract  as  an  “if  and  when”  trans¬ 
action.  Mr.  Newhouse,  they  say, 
will  obtain  the  shares  in  the 
voting  trust  only  “if  the  Bowles 
heirs  can  deliver  them.”  Actu¬ 
ally,  control  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  rests  in  the  voting  tru.st, 
and  the  pension  fund  trustees 
form  a  majority  of  the  voting 
trustees. 

The  Republican  Co.  was  de- 


$1,()(»(),()()0. 


field  Union;  John  A.  Mannix, 


The  morning  !’»?»«»  and  the  classified  advertising  manager; 
evening  .Vcws  are  now  selling  Walter  R.  Graham,  editor  and 
183,905  papers  a  day  and  the  sports  e<litor  of  the  Sunday 
Sunday  Repuhlirnn  has  a  sa\c  of  Republican;  Frank  H.  Kelly, 
112,429,  according  to  the  latest  managing  editor  of  the  Ncwa; 
figures  given  by  the  manage-  and  Mary  E.  Gallagher,  who 
ment.  None  of  the  papers  is  in  was  in  charge  of  payroll  and 
the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  purchasing  until  .she  iM.ame 


tions. 

Among  the  assets  of  the  Pen- 


personnel  director  in  1946. 
These  additional  defendant! 


.sion  Funds  is  a  one-half  interest  have  been  named  since  trial 
in  WHYN  television  station  Itegan:  James  F.  Duggan,  ad- 
which  sei^'es  the  Springfield-  vertising  manager;  Judge 
Holyoke  area.  One  part  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Garvey,  counsel  and 
Newshouse’s  law.suits  asserted  director;  James  R.  Crowe,  of 
that  this  acquisition  should  have  the  legal  .staff;  and  Mr.  Crosby. 


been  made  by  the  Republican  Co. 
Impruvemenis  Made 


Oilical  of  Stories 
Several  times  Mr.  Burstein 


In  the  general  complaint  the  has  interrupted  his  examination 
Newhouse  interests  allege  mis-  of  witnesses  to  complain  of 
management  of  the  company  and  “false,  slanted  and  prejudicial” 
failure  to  keep  the  property  in  reporting  of  the  case  in  the 
shape  to  realize  its  full  poten-  Springfield  newspapers.  But 
tial.  Since  the  suits  were  filed  Judge  Beauregard  has  exoner- 
nearly  a  year  ago  the  company  ated  the  reporters,  .saying  “there 
has  spent  close  to  $500,000  to  have  l)een  very  few  references 
motlernize  the  building  and  that  have  disappointetl  me.” 
pressroom  equipment.  Sometimes,  the  judge  said,  head- 

It  has  also  been  brought  out  lines  based  on  minor  points 
in  questioning  of  Mr.  Crosby  might  have  been  misleading, 
that  the  first  complete  audit  of  Just  before  recess  a  week  ago, 
the  company  in  many  years  was  the  examination  of  Mr.  Crosby 
made  since  last  July.  The  ex-  ended  with  his  recollection  of  a 
planation  was  that  it  was  under-  conversation  he  had  had  with 
taken  because  of  the  entry  of  Mr.  Cook  after  the  latter  and 
new  stockholders  (Mr.  New-  Judge  Gars'ey  had  come  from  a 
house)  and  “to  cover  previous  meeting  with  Mr.  Newhouse. 
actions.”  Mr.  Crosby  .said  Mr.  Cook  told 

Mr.  Crosby  was  to  return  to  M^whouse  had  said  the 


the  stand  on  June  22,  after  a 
week’s  recess,  with  books  and 


pension  funds  w'ere  “not  invul¬ 
nerable”  and  he  did  not  intend 


records  showing  the  extent  of  ^  wait  the  seven  years  before 
adjustments  that  have  been  made  attempting  to  get  control  of  the 
in  the  past  year.  The  witness  newspapers, 
explain^  some  of  the  adjusted  Mr.  Burstein  characterized  the 
items  in  1961  ledgers  as  having  reported  conversation  as  “a  fig- 
l>een  made  to  comply  with  reve-  ment  of  the  imagination.” 
nue  agents’  reports.  An  account  • 

in  exce^  of  $5,000,0^  in  the  Burrell  to  Edit 
name  of  Mary  E.  Gallagher, 

personnel  director,  has  been  KeHearell  Keports 
cre<lited  to  the  pension  funds,  ANPA  Re.search  Institute  has 
Mr.  Crosby  pointed  out.  announcetl  the  appointment  of 

Mr.  Crosby  testified  that  gen-  Frank  J.  Burrell  as  Technical 


eral  ledger  adju.stments  resulted  Editor.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 


in  the  surplus  of  the  Republican 
Publishing  Co.  being  changetl 


all  MtKrhanical  and  Re.search 
Bulletins,  Technical  Reports  and 


from  $13,823,326  to  $3,148,904.  other  publications. 


He  .said  he  did  not  know  the  Mr.  Burrell  has  l)een  a  member 
wherealK)uts  of  $883,000  worth  of  the  Research  Institute  .staff 
of  U.  S.  Iwnds.  since  January  1960.  He  was 

{fOTotwwk  •  r-  I  instrumental  in  planning  the 

.8270,(>0()  ...  (^sl.  Photocomposition  Seminar 

Asked  to  explain  the  $270,000  and  the  1961  Photocomposition 
“cash  on  hand”  entry,  Mr.  Cros-  Se.ssion  of  the  Prcxluction  .Man- 
by  said  it  was  retained  as  a  agement  Conference, 
policy  ba.sed  on  the  bank  failure  Prior  to  joining  the  Re'search 
experience  in  1933.  He  .said  the  Institute  he  was  associated  with 
money  was  kept  in  a  place  not  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.  He  is  a  New 
known  to  him  but  known  to  York  University  Business  Ad- 
Sidney  R.  Cook,  treasurer  of  the  ministration  major. 
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25%  Detroit 
Times  Staff 
Unemployed 

Detroit 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  157 
editorial  staffers  who  were  left 
without  jobs  when  the  Detroit 
Tilling  folded  last  Nov.  7  have 
lieen  re-employed.  Nine  percent 
are  working  at  part-time  or 
temiK)rary  jobs  and  25  iiercent 
are  unemployetl. 

These  figures  are  part  of  a 
study  made  by  Donald  A.  Morris, 
a  Times  reporter  when  that 
paper  was  lx)ught  by  the  Detroit 
Sewn  and  closed. 

Mr.  Morris,  26,  an  education 
writer,  is  on  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Wayne  State  University 
here.  The  study  was  made  as 
part  of  a  Journalism  course.  Mr. 
Morris  said  he  contacted  nearly 
ever>’  one  of  the  157  editorial 
■stafft'rs. 

He  found  that  40  percent  of 
the  staffers  were  still  in  the 
newspaper  business,  working  on 
the  remaining  two  Detroit 
papers  or  on  other  jiapers  in 
Michigan  and  elsewhere. 

The  other  35  percent  turned  to 
other  fields,  some  related  to 
newspaper  work. 

Only  27  of  the  157  were  picked 
up  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  News — 14  at  the  News 
and  13  at  the  Free  Press. 

None  of  the  157,  the  report 
jwints  out,  went  to  Associated 
Press  or  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

^  here  People  .\re 

Of  the  Times’  top  administra¬ 
tion,  the  report  showed  that 
Editor  John  C.  Mannin  is  now  a 
contributing  editor  on  the  Free 
Press,  managing  editor  John 
MacLellan  is  director  of  the 
Archives  of  American  Art  and 
History,  and  Ray  Thomas,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  is  a 
copy  reader  at  the  News.  City 
Editor  James  Trainor  is  auto 
writer  for  the  Hearst  Headline 
Service  and  based  in  Detroit, 
and  Edgar  Hayes,  the  sports 
wlitor,  is  still  without  a  job. 

The  report  showed  that  copy 
readers  made  out  the  l>est  in 
finding  new  jobs  and  the  photog- 
rai)hers  are  having  the  hardest 
time.  Seventeen  of  the  Times 
copy  readers  are  working  at  new 
jobs  and  only  three  are  unem¬ 
ployed — one  by  his  own  choice. 
Only  eight  of  the  It)  general 
photograjihers  have  found  full¬ 
time  jobs. 

Of  the  31  reporters  on  the 
.staff,  24  are  working  full-time, 
one  has  a  temporary  job,  and 
seven  are  unc'mploy^. 


Mr.  Morris  listed  16  persons 
who  took  jobs  away  from  jour¬ 
nalism  or  the  related  fields. 
These  include  a  police  reporter 
who  is  now  an  investigator  for 
a  l)ank,  a  crime  writer  who  was 
appointed  chief  jmobation  officer 
for  Recorder’s  (criminal)  Court, 
a  sports  writer  who  is  now  a 
professional  l)aseball  umpire,  an 
artist  who  .started  a  law  practice 
(he  passed  the  l)ar  30  years 
ago),  a  sjKjrts  writer  who 
became  a  racing  steward,  and  a 
copy  reader  who  opened  a 
restaurant. 

• 

$25,000  Offered 
To  Mickey  Cohen 
For  Life  Story? 

Los  Angeles 

Ex-gambler  Mickey  (Ik)hen 
once  claimed  that  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  willing  to 
pay  him  $25,000  for  his  life 
story,  it  was  testified  in  Federal 
District  Court  here  at  his  trial 
on  income  tax  evasion  charges. 

Cohen’s  storj'  of  the  newspa- 
|)er’s  interest  in  his  autobiogra- 
l)hy  was  told  by  Dean  Jennings 
of  Tiburon,  Calif.,  former  news¬ 
paperman  now  a  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Saturday  Eve- 
niufi  Post. 

Mr.  Jennings  said  the  matter 
came  up  when  he  was  talking 
to  Cohen  in  1057  about  a  poten¬ 
tial  first-person  story  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

“1  asked  him  if  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  anyone  for  his  first- 
l)erson  story  which  is  what  I 
wanted  at  the  tinoe,”  he  testified. 

“He  said  that  he  had  been 
talking  to  another  newspaper¬ 
man  about  it  and  he  gave  me  a 
figure  that  he  said  the  other 
newspaperman  would  pay  for 
the  story.’’ 

The  other  newspaperman  was 
identified  as  Joe  Hyams  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

“He  said  Mr.  Hyams  had 
promised,  or  at  least  had  said 
he  thought  he  could  get  $25,- 
000.’’  Mr.  Jennings  said. 

“1  said  I  didn’t  think  he  could 
get  $25,000.’’ 

Mr.  Jennings  te.stified  that 
later  Cohen  had  turned  over  to 
him  a  mass  of  autobiographical 
material  he  was  willing  to  sell 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  $30,000.  The  Post,  Jennings 
said,  turned  the  material  down 
as  did  Life  and  Look  later. 

The  next  year,  Mr.  Jennings 
said,  he  wrote  a  third-person, 
critical  story  al)out  Cohen  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Co¬ 
hen  tried  to  get  the  Post  to  pay 
him  $15,000  for  the  help  he  had 
given  on  the  story,  but  the  Post 
refused,  Mr.  Jennings  said. 


West  Welty 


7  Staff  Promotions 
On  Houston  Post; 
CE  Goes  to  D.C. 

Hoi'STON,  Tex. 

Promotion  of  seven  Houston 
Post  staff  members  is  announced 
by  Frank  H.  King,  executive 
editor,  and  William  P.  Hobby 
Jr.,  managing  editor. 

Those  promoted  are: 

Felton  West,  city  editor,  to  lie 
chief  of  the  Post’s  Washington 
Bureau  effective  Sept.  1.  He  will 
succeed  James  V.  Mathis,  who 
will  take  a  year’s  leave  to  study 
at  Harv'ard  University  under  a 
Nieman  Fellowship. 

David  .411red,  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Corjms  Cbristi  Caller-Times, 
will  join  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  in  July. 

Edward  S.  Welty,  news  execu¬ 
tive,  was  named  night  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Elbert  Turner,  state  editor, 
was  named  assistant  managing 
editor  as  was  Campbell  Geeslin, 
editor  of  the  Post’s  Now  maga¬ 
zine. 

Franklin  Reed,  assistant  city 
editor  was  appointed  city  editor. 

James  Mousner,  a  member  of 
the  desk  staff,  was  appointed 
state  editor. 

C.  W.  Skipper,  assistant  night 
city  editor,  was  named  assistant 
city  editor. 

Straus  Buys  Stock 
In  California  Dailies 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Robert  K.  Straus,  publisher 
of  the  San  Fernando  Sun,  has 
acquired  an  18%  stock  interest 
in  Orange  Coast  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Costa  Mesa 
Daily  Globe-Herald  and  New¬ 
port  Harbor  Daily  Pilot. 

The  onetime  New  Y'ork  World 
reporter  who  switched  to  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  publishing  ven¬ 
tures  purchased  shares  owned 
by  L.  E.  Stephenson  and  his 
son,  R.  L.  Stephenson.  The  elder 
Mr.  Stephenson,  who  has  been 
director  of  production  for  the 
newspapers  here,  is  retiring. 
Walter  Burroughs  is  principal 
stockholder  and  president  of 
Orange  Coast  Publishing  Co. 
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Safety  Aide 
Raps  Stone’s 
Calculations 

Chicago 

.A  spokesman  for  the  National 
Safety  Council  declared  this 
week  that  Edward  T.  Stone, 
managing  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelliyencer,  has  insultetl 
the  intelligence  of  his  fellow  edi¬ 
tors. 

In  the  May  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Mr.  Stone  charged  that 
during  each  holiday  weekend 
everj'  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  is  party  to  “a 
complete  fraud  on  the  unthink¬ 
ing  and  unsuspecting  reader,” 
by  publishing  accident  toll  fore¬ 
casts. 

John  Naisbitt,  director  of 
public  information  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  said  Mr. 
Stone  “in  righteous  outrage 
compounds  ignorance  with  bad 
arithmetic  to  call  to  question 
the  intelligence  of  his  fellow 
editors.” 

Mr.  Naisbitt  said  holiday 
traffic  death  tolls  are  consistent¬ 
ly  around  25  percent  higher 
than  non-holiday  tolls. 

“Because  of  a  lack  of  under- 
.standing  of  the  .statistical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  immediate 
deaths  and  the  .so-called  charge- 
back  deaths,  Mr.  Stone  makes 
a  common  error  in  his  calcula¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Naisbitt  said. 

“In  holiday  traffic  we  are 
dealing  with  immediate  deaths 
only,  whereas  in  monthly  and 
annual  traffic  toll  figures  we  in¬ 
clude  charge-back  deaths  — 
deaths  which  may  occur  weeks 
and  months  after  the  accidents, 
but  are  charge<l  back  to  the  date 
of  the  accident  that  caused 
them.” 

Mr.  Stone  claimed  that  holi¬ 
day  periods  are  no  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  non-holiday  periods, 
and  it  is  a  fraud  to  say  other¬ 
wise. 

This  past  Memorial  Day  four- 
day  claimed  -!62  lives  in  traffic 
fatalities.  These  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  deaths  that  occurred 
during  the  102  hours  of  that 
weekend.  Eventually,  charge- 
back  deaths  will  bring  this  fig¬ 
ure  up  to  an  estimated  580,  Mr. 
Naisbitt  said. 

The  Fourth  of  July  weekend 
will  be  considere<l  a  four-day 
holiday  by  the  Safety  Council. 

Mr.  Naisbitt  said  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  estimate  of  jwssible  traffic 
fatalities  for  the  102-hour  pe¬ 
riod  will  be  l)etween  450  and  480 
(immeiiiate  deaths). 

The  estimate  for  the  same 
perio<l  on  a  non-holiday  basis 
would  be  370,  he  said. 
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Martial  Gets 
Tex  McCrary 
PR  Accounts 


John  Reagan  “Tex”  McCrary 
is  quitting  public  relations.  In 
a  series  of  deals  his  major  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  taken  over  by 
Martial  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  which 
Barnett  Bildersee,  for  a  short 
time  president  of  Tex  McCrary 
Associates,  is  now  president. 

Mr.  McCrary  first  sold  his 
firm  to  his  partner  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Jerry  Finkelstein.  Mr. 
Finkelstein  became  interested  in 
Allstate  Properties,  a  former 
client,  and  arranged  for  Mr. 
Bildersee  and  three  vicepresi¬ 
dents  to  take  over  the  firm,  but 
not  the  name.  Mr.  Bildersee  and 
the  three  then  concluded  the 
merger  with  Martial.  Norman 
Frank,  for  the  pa.st  two  years 
Martial’s  president  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board. 

The  three  executives  joining 
Martial  with  Mr.  Bildersee  from 
McCrary  are  Jay  Scott,  Leo 
Margolin,  and  Geoffrey  Jones. 
They  continue  as  vicepresidents 
with  Martial.  They  brought 
with  them  a  .staff  of  20  and  12 
clients,  including  ABC  Vending 
Corporation,  Franklin  National 
Bank,  Metropolitan  Dairy  In¬ 
stitute,  Grayson-Robinson 
stores,  M  a  1  a  n  Construction 
Company,  Terry  Industries,  In¬ 
ternational  Resort  Facilities, 
Ltd.,  and  C  e  n  c  o  Instruments 
Corp. 

Martial  &  Co.,  was  founded 
in  1956  by  Igor  Cassini,  the 
society  columnist  Cholly  Knick¬ 
erbocker  in  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American.  Mr.  Cassini  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  director. 

Prior  to  the  merger.  Martial 
had  21  accounts,  including  Pio¬ 
neer  Aerodynamics  Systems, 
Fiat  Motor  Co.,  Buitoni  Foods 
Corp.,  Lanvin  Parfums,  Inc., 
and  the  Realty  Hotels,  Biltmore, 
Barclay  and  Park  Lane.  Mr. 
Frank  said  the  consolidated  bill¬ 
ing  exceeds  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  McCrary,  one-time  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  has 
become  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  International  Assembly 
of  the  Academy  of  TV  Arts 
and  Sciences  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  Nov.  4-11.  Ed  Sullivan 
is  assembly  chairman.  Active  in 
the  Assembly  are  newspaper 
and  magazine  publishers  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles  and  Philip  Graham. 

Mr.  McCrary’s  major  busi¬ 
ness  interest  is  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Seven  Arts  Pro¬ 
ductions  Ltd.,  a  motion  picture 
theatrical  and  TV  producing 
firm  with  an  interest  in  land  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Grand  Bahama. 


Dave  Hearne 


Bootlegger  Attacks 
Crusading  Editor 

Greenville,  Tex. 

“You’re  not  gonna  write  any 
more  stories,”  a  convicted  Ixiot- 
legger  told  the  Greenville 
H erahl-Banner’ It  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Dave  Heame,  about  7 : 15 
p.m.  June  15  at  a  service  sta¬ 
tion  in  this  Texas  city. 

“Somebody  else  might,  but 
you’re  not  going  to  be  around.” 

With  these  words,  Howard 
Clifton,  39,  attacked  Mr.  Heame, 
27,  just  two  blocks  from  a  police 
station.  The  slugging,  in  which 
the  editor’s  clothes  were  tom, 
came  after  a  number  of  threats 
by  Clifton  over  the  telephone 
and  in  person. 

The  threats  stemmed  from  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Herald- 
Banner  on  bootlegging  activity 
in  Hunt  County,  which  is  dry. 

Clifton  pleaded  guilty  to 
simple  assault  charge  and  paid 
a  $25  fine  and  $21  court  costs. 

The  Herald-Banner  started 
its  campaign  against  bootlegging 
two  years  ago,  before  Mr. 
Hearne  joined  the  newspaper. 

The  day  after  the  attack,  Mr. 
Hearne  and  Publisher  Matt 
Sheley  said  they  recently  were 
furnished  with  a  list  of  482  Hunt 
County  bootleggers. 

“That’s  one  bootlegger  for 
every  80  persons  in  the  county,” 
said  the  editor. 

• 

$18  Increase  Given 
On  Top  of  Raises 

El  Diario  De  Nueva  York, 
Spanish-language  daily,  and  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild, 
have  signed  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  covering  all  employees  in 
the  editorial,  business,  adver¬ 
tising  and  administration  de¬ 
partments.  Dr.  Porfirio  Dominici, 
publisher,  said  the  contract 
includes  a  blanket  increase  of  $6 
the  first  year,  $7  the  second  and 
$5  the  third,  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1.  In  many  departments, 
Dr.  Dominici  said,  salaries  have 
been  raised  as  much  as  40%. 


^Last  Man’  Boyd 
Sues  Hearst  for  Libel 

San  Francisco 

Har\’ey  R.  (Bud)  Boyd,  out¬ 
doors  writer  for  the  San  Fran- 
riitco  Chronicle,  has  filed  a 
$225,000  libel  suit  against 
Hearst  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  San  Franci.'tco 
Examiner. 

The  suit  charges  the  Examiner 
with  “certain  false  and  defama¬ 
tory  headlines,  pictures,  captions 
and  other  writing,”  on  July  21, 
1960  which  inferred  that  Mr. 
Boyd  and  his  family  were  on  a 
“brief  camping  jaunt  well 
supplieil  with  foo<l  and  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Boyd  at  that  time  was 
writing  a  family  survival  stor>' 
for  the  Chronicle  as  a  “Last 
Man”  series.  The  story  was 
syndicated. 

The  suit  stems  from  the 
Examiner’s  report  of  having 
located  a  camp  site  which  it  said 
the  Boyd  family  had  used  only 
11  days.  The  report  was  written 
by  Ed  Montgomery  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  staff. 

Daniel  S.  Carlton,  attorney, 
filed  the  suit  at  Redding  in 
Shasta  County. 

A  $1,500,000  libel  suit  brought 
by  the  Chronicle  last  July 
against  the  Examiner  is  still 
pending  and  presently  is  in  the 
deposition  stage. 

• 

Professor  on.  Staff 

Mia.mi,  Fla. 

Journalism  Professor  Harold 
G.  Davis  Jr.  of  the  University 
of  Florida  has  taken  a  summer 
job  on  the  city  staff  of  the  Miami 
Herald.  Seven  college  students 
also  are  interning  on  the  Herald 
for  the  summer. 


Newsprint  Price 
Stability  Seen 

Decline  in  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  this  week  to 
97c  could  mean  a  relief  from 
presisures  for  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  newsprint,  it  was  ..aid 
in  trade  circles. 

The  New  York  base  price  for 
Canadian  newsprint  has  re¬ 
mained  at  $134  a  ton  since  early 
in  1957.  During  this  time  the 
Canadian  dollar  rated  a  pre¬ 
mium  over  the  U.  S.  dollar, 
costing  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  large  .sums  in  foreign 
exchange  losses.  Payments  for 
newsprint  are  made  in  U.  S. 
dollars. 

It  has  become  the  i>olicy  of 
the  Ottawa  government  to  re¬ 
duce  exchange  rates  on  the 
Canadian  dollar  to  help  promote 
exports.  This  works  in  favor  of 
the  newsprint  companies  to  an 
extent  that  was  reflected  in 
active  trading  of  pulp  and  paper 
stocks  this  week.  All  major 
issues  rose  on  the  market. 

Several  years  ago  the  Cana¬ 
dian  dollar  went  to  $1.06.  In  the 
past  year  the  premium  has  been 
down  to  2  and  3  percent. 

• 

Eyeing  the  Cost? 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  has  voted  to  become  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Union  Eye  Care 
Center  in  Cleveland,  at  which 
members  of  the  Guild  and  their 
families  will  use  the  facilities 
of  optometrists  and  opticians 
and  prescriptions  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  rates.  The  center  is  a  non¬ 
profit,  cooperative  organization 
owmed  by  more  than  200  local 
unions. 


Ad  Dip  Due  to  Weakness, 
Merger  Probers  Are  Told 


London 

Advertising  agencies  say  they 
aren’t  to  blame  for  the  death  of 
British  newspapers.  Lack  of  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  they  say,  fol¬ 
lows  and  does  not  precede  the 
economic  weakness  of  a  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  Institute  of  Practitioners 
in  Advertising  put  its  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Press  which  is  examining 
the  causes  of  failure  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  leading  to 
giant  consolidations. 

While  welcoming  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  lower  advertising 
costs  in  large-scale,  efficient 
publishing  operations,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  men  said  they  couldn’t 
help  but  “view  with  disquiet” 
any  movements  tending  toward 
monopoly  in  the  publishing  busi- 


When  circulation  falls,  the  ad 
agents’  brief  declared,  the  ve¬ 
hicle  ceases  to  be  attractive  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rising  cost  per 
reader.  It  would  be  highly  un¬ 
professional,  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  was  told,  for  an  agency 
to  follow  personal  sentiments 
or  interests  to  influence  its  as¬ 
sessments  on  the  client’s  behalf. 

“We  believe,”  IPA  stated, 
“that  failure  to  secure  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  media  market  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  some  other 
deficiency  in  a  publication  which 
will  lead  to  its  death,  and  in¬ 
deed  many  changes  arising  from 
eliminations  or  amalgamations 
seem  to  occur  without  the  ad¬ 
vertising  symptoms.  ...  A  suc¬ 
cessful  publication  enjoying 
well-deserved  advertising  sup¬ 
port,  is  not  necessarily  immune 
from  take-over.” 
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SIGNS  OF  VUn'ORY 

Washington 
The  campaign  spearheaded  by 
Seri  pps- Howard  Newspapers  for 
legislation  to  control  billboards 
on  interstate  highways  is 


Steele  Bridwell 


expected  to  gain  a  victory  in 
spite  of  strong  Capitol  Hill 
opposition. 

With  editorial  support  from 
many  papers  across  the  countr>’, 
including  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Christian  Science  Moyiitor, 
the  Washmgton  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star,  the  anti-bill¬ 
board  program  has  been  rein¬ 
stated  in  the  Senate  Federal 
Highway  bill  and  extended  for 
two  years. 

Since  the  bill  passed  the  House 
with  the  provision  dropped  from 
it,  it  will  now  go  to  a  Senate- 
House  Conference  Committee. 

Before  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  by  a  voice  vote  Senator 
Rol)ert  S.  Kerr  (D-Okla.)  took 
the  floor  to  accuse  Scripps- 
Howard  reporters  Jack  Steele 
and  Lowell  Bridwell  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of 
“journalistic  dishonesty,  desper¬ 
ate  misrepresentation,  and 
falsehood.” 

He  cited  two  stories  which  he 
said  were  “utterly  and  com¬ 
pletely  false.”  One  disclosed  that 
a  proposal  to  extend  the  anti¬ 
billboard  program  had  been 
defeated  by  a  voice  vote  in  the 
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Public  Works  Committee 
although  a  later  Seri  pps- Howard 
[K)ll  indicated  a  majority  of  the 
members  had  lieen  in  favor  of 
it.  The  story  had  pointed  out 
that  Kerr  was  acting  chairman 
at  the  time,  whereas  Senator 
Pat  McNamara  (D-Mich.)  later 
claimed  the  responsibility. 

The  .second  storj'  claimed  that 
in  a  poll  made  at  the  request  of 
McNamara  by  the  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  40 
states  had  urged  extension  of  the 
anti-billboard  program.  The 
results  of  the  poll,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  reporters  said,  had  lieen 
withheld  by  McNamara. 

Kerr  said  the  .story  was  false 
and  pointed  out  that  only  three 
states  have  qualified  to  date  for 
the  Federal  bonus  amounting 
to  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
interstate  road  funds  to  states 
agreeing  to  regulate  outdoor 
advertising  along  their  inter¬ 
state  highways. 

Senator  Maurine  Neuberger 
(D-Ore.),  who  with  Sen.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  had 
introduced  the  amendment  to 
reinstate  the  billboard  pro¬ 
vision,  produced  a  copy  of  the 
.sur\’ey  which  she  said  “bears 
out  the  statement  that  40  states 
have  expressed  such  an  interest.” 

Of  the  five  members  whom  the 
Senate  appointed  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  the  billboard 
provision,  three  are  opponents 
of  the  program.  They  include 
Kerr,  McNamara  and  Jennings 
Randolph  (D-W.  Va.).  The  other 
two  are  Francis  S.  Case  (R- 
S.  D.)  and  Cooper. 

*  «  * 

HELPED  THE  HH 

Seven  U.S.  newspapers  were 
instrumental  in  providing  infor¬ 
mation  that  led  to  the  arrest  of 
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Bernard  Brous  and  Dale  Chris 
Jensen  in  connection  with  the 
blowing  up  of  three  communica¬ 
tions  towers  in  Utah  and 
Nevada. 

Brous,  who  with  Jensen,  is 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  com¬ 
mit  sabotage,  had  written 
literally  thousands  of  letters 
under  another  name  to  promi¬ 
nent  people  including  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Henry'  Ford,  a  U.S.  Judge 
and  officials  of  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  In  these 
letters  he  mentioned  the  difficul¬ 
ties  the  American  people  are 
having  with  A.T.&T.  and  cited 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hill  as 
classic  examples  of  people  mis¬ 
treated  by  this  “cartel.”  He  also 
claimed  knowledge  in  the  letters 
of  the  destruction  of  the  micro 
wave  .station,  which  were  part 
of  the  AT&T  system. 

Brous  sent  copies  of  the 
rambling  letters  to  the  San 
Diego  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  Detroit  News,  El  Paso 
Times,  Tampa  Tribune,  Ft. 
Lauderdale  News  and  Oregon 
Journal.  The  papers,  in  turn, 
.sent  them  on  to  the  FBI. 

All  of  the  letters  were  mailed 
on  May  27  or  June  9,  1961  and 
were  postmarked  Gardena,  Calif, 
and  Terminal  Annex  in  Los 
Angeles.  Thus  after  establishing 
that  Robert  Hill  was  Bernard 
Brous  the  F.B.I.  was  able  to  pin¬ 
point  the  Los  Angeles  area  as 
the  place  to  look  for  him.  Brous 
met  the  iwlice  brandishing  a 
machine  gun  which  he  did  not 
use  but  which  gave  the  Mexican 
jKilice  grounds  for  arresting  him. 

Robert  Wick,  FBI  press  dep¬ 
uty,  said  the  newspapers  were 
“definitely  most  helpful.” 

*  *  « 

W.\IT  THX  1  TEIX  HIM! 

Carolyn  Kennedy — an  Eloise 
type  Carolyn — came  close  to 
.stealing  the  show  at  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
lampoon  of  administration 
officials. 

Bonnie  Angelo  of  Long  Is¬ 
land’s  Newsday,  complete  with 
blonde  wig  and  tricycle,  intro¬ 
duced  the  visiting  VIPs  as  they 
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Proqratt  of  the  anti-billboard  campai9n  is  shown  in  Talburt  cartoons. 
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strolled  through  the  White 
House. 

Each  act,  however,  was  a 
show-stopper  in  itself,  as  the 
gals  took  off  on  the  feats  and 
foibles  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Gwen  Gibson  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  as  Lucky  Pierre, 
•sang: 

“I’m  a  child  prodigy 

It’s  so  wild  to  l)e  me,  .  .  . 

Who  am  I?  I’m  lucky  Pierre!” 

And  to  the  tune  of  “Come-On- 
A-My-House,”  Inga  Rundvold  of 
NBC  sang  the  lament  of  all 
Washington  reporters  who  were 
not  great  and  good  friends  of 
Kennedy  before  he  l>ecame  the 
President. 

Come  on-a-my  house — my 
house 

And  give  me  a  great-a  big 
story 

Come  on-a  my  house-a,  my 
house 

You  got  a  give-a  me,  great-a 
big  scoop 

Or  I’ll  never  recoup-a.  .  .  .” 

Helen  Thomas  of  UPI  as  a 
Caballero  Lyndon  Johnson  la¬ 
mented  the  fate  that  made  it 
“JFK  and  not  LBJ.”  The 
“Kennedy  sisters”  sang  of  their 
“Frere  Jacques”  and  “Tish  and 
Pam”  bolstered  the  First  Lady’s 
morale  by  chanting  that : 

“If  Grace  Coolidge  with  her 
Cal,  could 

And  if  Helen  Herron  Taft 
could. 

And  if  Lucy  who  serv'ed  lemon¬ 
ade  could 

Jackie,  you  can  Can  Can  Too!” 

Mrs.  Kennedy  represented  the 
President  at  the  dinner  and  said 
she  thought  it  was  only  justice 
that  he  had  to  wait  until  she 
returned  home  to  tell  him  about 
the  show  since  she  had  had  to 
wait  reports  on  so  many  Grid¬ 
iron  shows. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fol  PEN  PAUS 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
and  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  have  been 
carrying  on  a  v'oluminous  and 
somewhat  one-sided  correspond¬ 
ence  on  the  matter  of  freedom 
of  information. 

Newton’s  first  letter.  May  11, 
was  answered  promptly  by  the 
Senator.  The  editor  then 
followed  with  two  more  letters 
May  24  and  May  30  which 
Fulbright  answered  with  the 
reluctant  statement  that  he  was 
“not  sure  that  any  useful  pur- 
IK)se  is  served  by  prolonging  this 
correspondence  indefinitely.” 

At  this  point  Fulbright 
decided  to  put  the  entire  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  Congressional 
Record  since,  he  said,  Newton’s 
letters  were  finding  their  way  to 
the  press  before  he,  the  Senator, 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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2  Parties  Got 
Even  Break  in 
‘Best’  Papers 

America’s  “prestig^e  press” 
gave  both  sides  virtually  equal 
coverage  during  the  1960  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

That  is  the  major  finding  in 
a  study  by  Dr.  Guido  H.  Stempel 
of  Centrsil  Michigan  University 
of  news  space  and  headline 
display. 

Included  in  the  study,  reported 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Quarterly,  were  the  15 
papers  picked  as  the  country’s 
outstanding  papers  in  a  poll  of 
editors  by  Practical  English 
last  year  (E&P,  April  12,  1960). 

Five  of  these  papers,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  supported  John  F. 
Kennedy  last  fall. 

Nine  of  the  papers,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Christia7i  Science  Monitor,  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times,  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  sup¬ 
ported  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  Washington  Post  did  not 
endorse  either  candidate. 

Nine  of  these  papers  gave  the 
Democrats  more  space,  and  six 
gave  the  Republicans  more  space 
during  the  period  of  the  study. 
Sept.  4  to  Nov.  7.  On  page  1  six 
gave  the  Democrats  more  space, 
six  gave  the  Republicans  more 
space,  and  three  gave  etiual 
amounts  to  both  sides. 

The  median  or  middle  paper 
of  the  15  was  the  Miami  Herald 
which  gave  equal  space  on  Page 
1  and  gave  the  Democrats  a  51- 
49  edge  overall. 

The  five  papers  that  supported 
Kennedy,  three  of  the  papers 
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that  supported  Nixon  and  the 
Washington  Post  gave  Kennedy 
more  space.  The  six  papers  which 
gave  Nixon  more  space  all  sup¬ 
ported  him  editorially.  This 
slight  tendency  for  newspapers 
to  give  more  space  to  the  candi¬ 
date  they  fav'ored  is  offset  some¬ 
what  by  the  fact  that  12  of  the 
15  papers  were  5  percent  or  less 
away  from  a  50-50  split. 

Early  and  Laic  Stages 

Analysis  of  coverage  during 
different  time  periods  indicated 
that  most  editors  agreed,  regard¬ 
less  of  which  candidate  their 
paper  supported,  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  made  more  news  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  campaign 
and  the  Republicans  made  more 
news  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
campaign. 

Headline  display  closely 
followed  space  allocation.  There 
were  differences  in  use  of  larger 
heads,  but  most  of  the  variation 
involved  the  .smaller,  less  import¬ 
ant  heads. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  gave  the 
Democrats  a  2-1  edge  in  spread 
heads  and  streamers. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  gave 
the  Republicans  a  2-1  edge  in 
streamers  and  spread  heads. 

“What  headline  differences 
there  were  seemed,  in  most 
cases,  to  reflect  differences  in 
space  more  than  efforts  to  man¬ 
ipulate  display,”  the  study  re¬ 
ported. 

Contrary  to  the  charges  of 
spokesmen  for  both  parties  in 
the  months  after  the  election, 
there  was  considerable  evidence 
that  the  papers  strove  for  a 
balanced  presentation,  the  study 
concluded.  “There  is  too  much 
clustering  around  the  50-50 
mark,  too  much  balance  in  dis¬ 
play  for  it  to  be  otherwise.” 
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even  saw  them. 

The  Senator  wrote,  in  part: 

“What  bothers  me  most  about 
your  letter,  however,  is  the 
thread  that  runs  through  it  of 
distrust  of  politicians  as  a  class. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  leads  to 
the  kind  of  cynicism  which  has 
historically  been  destructive  of 
democracy  and  free  institu¬ 
tions.  .  .  . 

“I  think  certain  agencies  of 
this  government  frequently  try 
to  keep  secret  things  which 
should  not  be  secret.  But  what 
bothers  me  even  more  is  the  fact 
that  the  large  body  of  public 
information  which  is  available 
to  the  press  and  to  our  people  is 
not  more  widely  disseminated, 
discussed,  and  understood.” 


Senator  Proposes 
^Egghead  Page’ 

Washington 

Trying  to  control  or  manage 
news  in  the  public  domain  by 
voluntary  censorship  is  like  try¬ 
ing  to  sweep  back  the  sea.  Sena¬ 
tor  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D- 
Okla.)  told  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
Washington  Professional  Chap¬ 
ter  last  week. 

Senator  Monroney  said  what 
constitutes  a  breach  of  security 
would  be  debatable  among  people 
on  the  same  paper — and  even 
more  debatable  among  the 
thousands  of  publications  across 
the  nation. 

Even  if  all  newspapermen 
agreed,  the  Senator  went  on, 
“some  one  in  Congress,  or  some 
general  in  some  hearing  would 
then  bring  out  the  very  fact  that 
might  have  been  withheld  from 
publication.” 

A  one-time  political  reporter. 
Senator  Monroney  said:  “What 
we  need  in  today’s  grim  struggle 
is  more  news — not  less,”  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  “some  regu¬ 
lar  space  be  reserved  for  the  dull 
but  essential  facts  of  the  world 
as  it  undergoes  revolutionary 
change.”  It  might  even  be  called 
the  “Egghead  Page,”  he  said. 

• 

New  Washingrt^on 
Chief  Appointed 

Cincinnati 

Dick  Kirkpatrick,  48,  will  be 
chief  of  the  Enquirer’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  succeeding  Philip 
M.  Swatek,  who  becomes  Federal 
Aviation  Agency’s  chief  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Brady  Black,  En¬ 
quirer  executive  editor,  said  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  will  assume  his 
new  duties  in  the  fall.  Chief  of 
the  Columbus  bureau  since  1956, 
he  will  cover  the  remaining  Ohio 
legislative  session,  the  July 
Governors’  Conference  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  and  attend  a  National 
Defense  Seminar  in  Washington 
in  August.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has 
a  law  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati. 

• 

Press  Envoys 

Washington 
President  Kennedy  has  nomin¬ 
ated  Robert  M.  McKinney,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  as  U.S.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Switzerland.  If  approved 
by  the  Senate,  Mr.  McKinney 
will  succeed  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
who  has  returned  to  newspaper 
work  as  a  columnist.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  an  officer  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Corporation  and  financial 
analyst  for  the  Fremkir  Corpor¬ 
ation,  has  held  several  positions 
in  government. 


Northern  Va.  Sun 
Has  New  Exeeutives 

Arlington,  Va. 

Ralph  Temples,  formerly  with 
the  li’c.sf  Palm  Beach  ( Fla.) 
Post-Times,  has  liecome  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Northen 
Virginia  Sun  here. 

Ray  J.  Taylor  has  been  named  j 
acting  publisher.  He  came  to  the 
Sun  as  general  manager  in 
March  1960  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph.  Earlier,  he  had 
been  business  manager  of  the 
Beaver  County  Times  at  Beaver, 
Pa. 

Edward  F.  Campbell  was 
teaching  journalism  at  North¬ 
western  U.  before  becoming  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  four  months 
ago. 

Roger  Farquhar  continues  as 
managing  editor.  He  came  to  the 
Sun  from  the  weekly  RockviUt 
(Md.)  Sentinel  a  year  ago. 

New  Frontiersmen 

The  former  top  management 
of  the  Sun  has  joined  up  with 
the  New  Frontier  to  a  man. 

One-time  Publisher  Clayton 
Fritchey  is  an  aide  of  UN 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson. 
Philip  M.  Stem,  who  followed 
Mr.  Fritchey  as  publisher,  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs.  George 
Ball,  a  lawyer  here  who  owns  a 
substantial  share  of  the  Sun,  is 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

The  daily  has  a  circulation  of 
alxiut  23,000.  It  is  being  picketed 
by  union  printers  pending  a 
court  appeal  by  the  Sun  from  a 
decision  in  a  labor  dispute  dating 
back  two  years. 

• 

Marjorie  Hunter 
To  Join  N.Y.  Times 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hunter,  a  man- 
ber  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  news  staff  since  1950,  will 
leave  the  Journal  at  the  close 
of  the  1960  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  (L^islature) 
this  month  and  join  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
T  i  mes. 

Before  joining  the  Journal, 
she  was  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 

Observer  for  six  years  and  with 
the  Houston  (Texas)  Press  tor 
one  year. 

• 

9  Trainees  on  Staff 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C- 

The  W inston-Salem  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel  have 
begun  their  third  summer  intern 
program  with  nine  young  nwn 
and  women  getting  on-the-job 
training  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ments. 
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Vei*<licl  for  Defense 
On  Official  Release 

Greatfalls,  Mont. 

By  a  vote  of  11  to  1,  a  District 
Court  jury  here  last  week 
returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  (treat  Falh  Tribune,  United 
Pre.ss  International  and  John  T. 
Vance,  a  state  official,  in  a 
$100,000  libel  action. 

The  plaintiffs,  A.  O.  Dobbs 
and  Keith  Patten,  claimed  a 
UPI  storj'  based  on  a  press 
relea.se  from  the  Montana  Trade 
Commission  damaged  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  photographers  in  the 
western  states.  The  story 
contained  the  state  official’s 
warning  against  “itinerant 
photographers”  .  .  .  “practising 
an  illegal  racket.” 


The  jury  deliberated  about 
three  hours.  A  similar  suit  is 
pending  against  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Montana  Standard 
and  Mr.  Vance  at  Butte. 

• 

3  Go  to  New  Jobs 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Three  changes  in  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal  had  Doris  Jarrell,  feature 
writer,  leaving  for  a  post  as 
research  director  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party’s  central  committee; 
Richard  L.  Millimam,  capitol 
bureau,  taking  a  job  as  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  Lansing 
city  mayor,  and  Paul  LaRoque, 
night  state  editor,  going  to  the 
.state  section  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities  ff'anted  Newspapers  For  Sale 


PUB.  CO.  interesteti  in  publishinK  a 
new  &  unique  radio-music  trade  maxa- 
zine  that  has  a  ready  market  &  hi)fh 
earnintr  power.  Write  Box  1766,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

WILL  BUY  GOOD  IDEA  for  new 
publication:  also  want  trade  journal 
or  8|»ecialty  maKazines.  What  do  you 
have?  Ik)x  1782,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>ersonBlity  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  sellins. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y, 
Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity 

★  ★  We  are  not  as  much  intereste«l 
in  sales,  as  in  SATISFACTION 
ARTHUR  I).  STYPES 
625  .Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  GOOD  WEEK¬ 
LIES  in  $25.UUU  to  $2(0,(100  class, 
exclusive-  several  with  low  down  pay¬ 
ments.  Newspaiwr  Service  Co..  Inc..  408 
S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Florida. 

IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE  and  finan¬ 
cially  able,  we  will  find  you  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona  newspai>er  pro|>erty 
where  you  will  lie  Ixith  successful  and 
hap|>y.  We  handle  Isrth  large  and  small 
proiHjrties.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK, 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave..  Riverside.  Calif. 

Licensed  Broker-  Ore.,  Wash.,  Idaho 
Sound  Newspaiier  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  .509.  Roseburg,  Oregon 


Consultants 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Earned  $28.79S  in  1960.  125.000  down 
includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini¬ 
mum  working  capital  needed.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIF. 
RURAL  WEEKLY 

I  In  orchard  and  dairy  area.  Very  fine 
plant,  rapidly  growing  town.  Large 
non-farm  income.  Consistent  profits. 
$100,000  with  $26,000  down.  We  have 
sold  seven  papers  in  past  60  days. 
Hurry  for  this  one.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

FOR  SALE 

Group  of  well-established  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Chart  Area  2  with  tremen¬ 
dous  profit  potential.  Full  and  confi¬ 
dential  information  will  be  sent  only 
to  responsible  parties.  Box  1644,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everjrwhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
no  competition,  growth  factor,  daily 
potential,  profitable:  no  commercial 
printing.  Gross  $160,000.  Buyer  should 
have  $75,000  cash. 

This  is  unusual  opportunity  to  get 
isolated  market  with  a  good  profit 
record, 

Vernon  V.  Paine  with  L.  H.  Paine, 
P.O.  Box  265,  Upland.  Calif. 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  operation 
well  establinhed  in  prosperous  area. 
Age  and  health  forces  sale  at  best 
offer.  Grosses  over  $20,000.  Offset  plant 
or  not.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  1667, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY  in  quiet.  Northern 
Chart  Area  1  town.  Job  printing  ex- 
l>erience  helpful.  $8,000  down.  Give¬ 
way  for  quick  salel  Box  1677,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
A  nominal  fee  for  reeulti  produced. 
★★★  CONSULTANTS  ^r^rir 
lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10.  Florida 


CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
more  to  be  sure  you  HAVE 
addressed  IT  TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  I  I  I 


DEEP  SOUTH  farm,  industry,  college 
county  seat  weekly.  $96,000,  tfi  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  —  Center  of  Michigan's  re¬ 
sort  area,  both  sumnter  and  winter; 
prosperous  weekly,  grossing  to  $50,000, 
wonderfully  housed  and  equipp^;  ex¬ 
cellent  reason  for  selling.  $25,000  will 
handle.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  brokers, 
Newfield,  N.  Y.,  ph.  47778. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


THIS  IS  IT! 

An  isolated  rural  California  weekly 
that  has  everything!  Tops  in  strategic 
location,  climate,  locale  and  growth. 
Daily  iKitential!  The  plant  is  adequate. 

It  is  sure  to  sell  to  the  first  one  in¬ 
specting  it.  Give  financiar  references  of 
your  ability  to  make  $65,000  down 
payment.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. 

.SEVERAL  MONEY-MAKING  OPER¬ 
ATIONS,  chiefly  in  central  N.  Y., 
sound  weeklies,  l)eet  of  reasons  for 
selling.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  brokers, 
Newfield.  N.  Y.  Ph.  47778. 

THREE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  Asking  $225,000  —  : 
includes  land,  building,  machinery,  etc. 
complete.  Serious  applicants  only.  i 
Write— Box  1739,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

~WE  HAVE  TO  BE 
C  AG  Y 

On  this  one.  This  is  another  of  those  , 
isolated  California  weeklies  that  seldom 
is  available.  We  can  tell  you  this;  1 
it  will  sell  to  the  first  one  seeini?  it.  ' 
We  know  the  ones  that  sell  quickly.  | 
$23,000  down,  financial  references  re*  i 
quired.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  (News* 
paper  Broker) 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  WITH  DAILY 
potential  and  second  smaller  weekly, 
l>oth  printed  in  one  well*equippe(l 
plant,  fastest  Krowinir  area  in  South* 
west.  Cash  price  for  lioth  pai>ers 
$164,000. 

ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
625  E.  Main.  Mesa.  Ariz.,  atfiliate 
of  Cummins  Trust.  WO  4-1093 


COUNTY  SEAT  otfset  weekly-job  shop 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Only  newspai>er  in 
small  county  in  top  huntinR-fishinK 
area.  Business  neKlecteil  past  few  years 
but  reasonable  effort  will  build  it 
back  quickly.  Buihlint;  with  apartment 
included,  so  livinK  costs  are  low. 
Qualifie<l  editor  and/or  printer  who 
can  prove  financial  inteKrity  can  buy 
or  lease  with  option  on  remarkably 
easy  terms.  Box  1777,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NORTH  TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  ex- 
I  elusive  weekly;  controls  county.  $22,500 
1  -  $7,500  down.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Nor* 
'  ton.  Kansas. 


NEW.SP.4PEK  SERVI(’£S 


F eatures 


THE  SIXTIES,  by  William  Wallace¬ 
weekly  feature  column  on  state  and 
national  alTairs:  award-winner;  high¬ 
est  praises.  If  you're  a  N.Y.  State 
publisher  you  need  The  SIXTIES. 
Moderately  priced.  Write  fkix  1770. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Printing 


WE  PRINT 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Press  Engineers 


Newsimper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

MOO  Ross  Ave.  -  ISIS  Ashland  St 
Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6863 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  190( 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
I  Lyndhurst  New  Jarse> 

I  Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric.  Ebtceilent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
paiier  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


TWO  G4-4  INTERTYPES  Ser.  ^21448 
and  17507,  very  good  cond.  available 
now,  each  eqi)d  with  Auto  Spacer, 
Six  Mold  Disk.  Mohr  Saw,  Blower, 
F'eeder,  Auto  Ejector,  Elec  pot.  mtr, 
6  molds,  6  fonts  of  mats.  Priced  at 
$14,000  and  $12,000  resptviy.  Contact 
Glenn  Cummins  Prod  Mgr.  Wichita 
Eagle,  Wichita,  Kans. 


Mail  Room 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co..  649  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  Chicago  6.  III.  Tel:  AN  34633 


Press  Room 


PAPER  ROLL  RE-WINDER  and  pa¬ 
per  bailer  for  sale.  Get  rid  of  stubs 
quickly.  Electric  Enterprise  rebuilt  re¬ 
winder.  6  hp  motor,  pulleys,  rheostat- 
complete.  You  supply  only  the  frame. 
$450.  Also  paper  bailer  $200.  Milford 
Citizen,  Milford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

CUTLER-HAMMER 
AC  PRESS  DRIVES 


2 — I50/7'/2  HP  Group  Drives 

Each  consisting  of  the  160  HP 
wound  rotor  motor,  1200  RPM. 
the  7^  HP  inching  and  thrsegling 
motor,  brake,  reduction  gearing, 
magnetic  clutch,  and  pedestal  type 
outboard  bearing — all  mounted  on 
a  common  bedplate  with  adjustable 
slide  rails. 

2 — 150  HP  Chain  Drives  Complete 
2 — Fully  Automatic  Controllers 

•  — Set  of  Paralleling  Equipment 

To  enable  the  drives  and  controls 
to  operate  independently  or  in 
parallel. 

Ammeters.  Load  Adjusting  Switches, 
Test  Pushbutton  Stetions.  All  new  in 
1957. 

THE  HEARST  CORPORATION 

ROOM  1818 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Co.  5-7346 


36  BY  45  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS 
and  Dexter  Folder.  Was  printing  job- 
work  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Guaranteed  perfect.  Sacrifice  at  $9000. 
John  Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gaiette. 
Seguin,  Texas. 
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E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Preu  Room 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBB 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DXJPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder:  A.C.  Drive ;  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 

21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers ;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22% " 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed; 
A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device ;  extra 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260' 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C. 
Motor. 

COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23.  326 

Model  F  4/4  Intertyi>e  Mixer,  No. 
16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.C. 
Motor, 

8  MODEL  81  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots,  A.  C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


Press  Room 


!  DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 

deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 

deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames, 

,  DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 

2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AG,  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
'  22%"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC.  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30.  40. 
60,  76  and  100  HP  available  now. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 
PORTABLE  OB  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses, 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


GOSS 

6 — Arch  Typo  Units 

Two  Folders,  22%"  cut-off 
One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 
Pony  Autoplate,  Furnace 
Router,  Mat  Roller,  Shaver 


scon 


5 — Arch  Type  Units 

One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives.  AC 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


36  by  46  (4-page)  STL  HARRIS  OFF¬ 
SET  PRESS.  Perfect  register.  Does 
perfect  work.  Averages  3600  on  news¬ 
print.  $6760.  Guaranteed  perfect.  John 
Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette.  Seguin, 
Texas. 


62"  LAWSON  CUTTER.  Hydraulic 
Clamp,  i>ower  back  gauge.  Recondi¬ 
tioned.  We  can  show  our  expense  to 
recondition  over  $2,460 — F.O.B.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y .  $6,996.00 

MODEL  K  FOLDER,  section  feeder. 
Recently  rebushed — good  shape. 

I  F.O.B.  Detroit  .  $2,960.00 

I  241  DAVIDSON,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro-  j 
duction.  Clean  —  F.O.B,  Cleveland.  ' 
Ohio  .  $1,499.00  ' 

2066  MULTI — poor  shape  . .  $  660.00 

'  34  %"  CHALLENGE  POWERED  Cut-  i 
:  ter,  hand  clamp,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Clean — like  new  ....  $1,896.00 

American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Inc. 
1530  East  19th  Street 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
MAin  1-1787 


Press  Room 


MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goss 
Heavy  Duty,  AC  motors,  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  90S,  Boise,  Idaho. 

36  BY  46  DEXTER  FOLDER,  cross¬ 
head  and  comb  feeder.  Four  deliveries. 
Can  fold  up  to  64-sig  jobwork  and.  or 
8-page  news  section.  Guaranteed  i>er- 
fect.  John  Taylor,  The  Seguin  (lazette. 
Seguin,  Texas. 


HARRIS  L  B  OFFSET  press.  41"  x 
.74".  with  Omaha  folder:  both  excellent 
condition,  for  $6000.  Hammond  Daily 
Star,  Hammond,  La. 


VTanted  to  Bur 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 

Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inlattd  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel :  HArrison  1-6366 


MODERN  STEREO  PRESS.  24  pages 
or  more  with  stereo  equipment.  Will 
pay  cash.  Box  1638.  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Admini*tratit>e 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER,  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Opportunity  for  dedi¬ 
cated  newspaperman  with  knowledge 
of  overall  operations.  Write  fully  first 
letter  experience,  salary  requirements, 
etc.,  to  Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESIDENT  AUDITOR 

EVENING  DAILY  of  80.000  circula¬ 
tion  has  vacancy  for  man  under  40 
with  heavy  background  in  accounting 
and  personnel  management.  Position 
offers  opportunity  to  advance  into  top 
management.  Box  1608,  Elditor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 


DAILY.  CHART  AREA  8,  seeks  expe¬ 
rienced  newsman  as  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher,  with  specific  edi¬ 
torial,  production  responsibilities.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Please 
give  complete  information  first  letter. 
Confidential.  Box  1674,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  proven  advertis¬ 
ing  man  as  publisher,  part  owner 
I  medium-sized  deep  South  semi-weekly. 
Answer  fully  to  P.  O.  Bo-\  136,  Troy, 
Alabama.  (Not  this  location). 


COST  ACCOUNTANT-CONTROLLER 
for  daily.  Any  age.  Must  know  busi¬ 
ness.  Real  Opportunity.  Box  1781,  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  .Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-SALESMAN, 
hard-hitting,  promotion-minded,  for  a 
j  10,000  paper  in  a  city  of  26.000  and 
still  growing.  Located  in  Chart  Area 
10.  Please  give  complete  information 
in  first  letter.  Also  need  a  good  dis¬ 
play  salesman.  Box  1709.  EMitor  St 
Publisher. 


T 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  able,  expert 
enced,  young  classified  salesman.  Citf 
in  60,000  bracket,  stable  year  rous4 
economy,  sound  steady  growth.  PIsm. 
ant  living  conditions,  interestimr  (g. 
ture  possibilities.  Give  all  facts  ig. 
eluding  salary  requirements.  Box  1744, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

CLASSimD^  ~ 
MANAGER 

wanted  for  13.000  daily  paper  in  In. 
diana.  Must  l>e  able  to  handle  &1] 
phases,  plus  portion  of  accounts.  Ex. 
cellent  opr>ortunity  for  i>er8on  who  hai 
the  experience  and  wants  to  move  up 
to  resimnsibitity.  (kK>d  compensatios. 
excellent  working;  conditions.  id«al 
community.  Write  exi>erience.  back- 
>rroiind.  full  details  to  Box  1702. 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will  hi 
kept  confidential. 

CLASSIFIED  ’ 
PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

You  may  at  present  be  a 
Supervisor,  or  an  Assistant 
Supervisor,  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  more  responsibility — 
but  stymied  In  your  present 
job. 

We  offer  a  challenging  po¬ 
sition  with  tremendous  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement 
to  Phone  Room  Manager, 
after  proven  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  a  large  Phone  Room  staff 
In  a  major  Midwest  city  lo¬ 
cated  In  Chart  Area  6. 

Our  management  recognizes 
the  Importance  of  Classified 
and  Is  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  improve  our  position  in 
the  field.  You  will  find  them 
understanding,  fair  and  co¬ 
operative. 

If  you  feel  you  qualify  for 
this  position  please  write  us 
in  detail.  Including  past  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  education  and 
marital  status.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 


SIO.OCO  IF  YOU  CAN  DOUBLE  afUr- 
noon  daily's  8,000  circulation.  Full 
cooi>eration.  Bo.x  1768.  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 

;  Must  have  imagination,  writing  talaet 
j  and  layout  ideu.  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Moving  expenses.  Chart  Ares  1- 
Write  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Publisbtr. 

MAKE  $1,000  A  MONTH.  More  M 
;  sales  increase.  Permanent  opening  wUk 
long  established  trade  publication.  Ooe- 
stant  travel  required.  Own  car.  Piw 
tected  territory.  Write  giving  adw 
I  tising  sales  experience,  a^,  msriw 
,  status,  references  to:  National  Hsrr 
I  wood  Magazine,  2066  Union  Ava. 
j  Memphis  4,  Tennessee. 

CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVB 
I  ADDRESSED  IT  TO  THE  COR- 
RECrr  BOX  NUMBER  !  !  ! 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  24,  19€l 
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HELP 


WANTED 


A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Ditplay  Advertising 


aggressive  salesman 

We  have  openinK  for  man  who  can 
Bell,  able  to  make  Kood  layouta,  pref¬ 
erably  shopping  center  experience.  In 
return  he  will  receive  excellent  scale, 
plus  commissions.  37 -hour  week  and 
overtime.  Paid  insurance,  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  complete  resume.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Our  staff  knows 
of  this  advertisement.  Chart  Area  1. 
Write  Box  1676.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CALIE'OKNIA  medium-size  daily  needs 
salesman  who  can  service  accounts 
professionally  with  top-notch  lay-outs, 
copy.  Good  opportunity  with  group  of 
4  papers;  salary  i.nd  bonus  to  match 
abilities.  Airmail  complete  resume  to 
N.  Kusenthal.  Ad.  Uir.,  Sun-Star. 
Merced.  California. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  strong 
on  layouts.  Top  pay.  lovely  town  of 
6.000.  E'airbury  Daily  News.  Fairbury, 
Nebraska. 


SALESMAN  FOR  MAJOR  AC¬ 
COUNTS  in  soundly  developing  situa¬ 
tion.  New  England  daily  under  10.000. 
non-competitive.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Ample  optiortunity  for  a  good 
man  or  woman.  Write  quickly.  Box 
1730.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WERE  LOOKING  FOR  A  MAN  who 
wants  to  SELL  advertising  in  return 
for  his  paycheck,  and  realizes  that  the 
boss  has  to  make  money  off  his  efforts. 
We  prefer  the  old  pro  in  his  fifties  or 
late  forties — we're  fed  up  with  novices 
who  think  they  are  doing  us  a  favor 
when  they  accept  their  paycheck  from 
us.  We  want  a  good  man  with  good 
references — and  when  we  hire  him  we 
will  pay  him  the  highest  scale  in  the 
state.  Write  Box  1732.  Editor  Si  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  SALES.MEN  wantol  by  :i 
New  England  dailies.  Send  full  resume 
to  New  England  Daily  Newspafier  As¬ 
sociation.  :ilu  Main  St..  Worcester. 
Mass. 

.SOLID  SALE.M  WEEKLY  and  grow¬ 
ing  new  Roanoke  palter  desire  young, 
aggressive  salesman.  Starting  pay 
good.  Write  PO  Box  712,  Roanoke. 
Virginia. 


NEW  MEXICO  DAILY  14..')00  circula¬ 
tion  neeils  exiteriencerl  display  sales¬ 
man  with  proven  sales  and  layout 
ability.  Salary  plus  lionus  plan,  com- 
■uiny  lienefits.  Give  full  details  and 
liiclure  in  first  letter.  Box  1760,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


MAN  TO  WRITE,  edit  farm  news 
needed  by  Illinois  daily  located  In  rich 
agricultural  area.  Fine  opportunity, 
chance  to  specialize  at  good  pay.  Cam¬ 
era  ability  helpful.  Write  details  edu¬ 
cation.  experience  to  Box  1664,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


SPORTS-CITY  EDITOR,  young,  quali¬ 
fied,  for  6.000  plus  ABC  Midwestern 
daily.  Good  habits,  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  BEGINNING  REPORTER  to 
^ganize  full-time  news  bureau  in  Lake 
Erie  resort  city  for  aggressive  21,000 
daily.  Free  hand  to  develop  features, 
pictures.  Advancement  guaranteed  for 
firsWIass  job.  Should  have  soma  jour¬ 
nalism  training  or  experience.  Mail 
news  writing,  photo  samples,  to  Man¬ 
ning  EMitor,  Sandusky  Register,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 


imiTOR  WANTED  for  one  of  the 
"Ost  Tennessee  weekly  papers.  Good 
pay  and  conditions.  Write  Elox  1716, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editoriid 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Southeastern 
Washington  needs  all  around  editorial- 
desk  man.  Growing  paper,  plenty  of 
opportunity.  Looking  for  top  staff  man. 
stable,  energetic.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box  1700,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


GOOD  STEIP  UP  for  qualified  i>er8on8 
on  PM  daily  42.000  circulation  in  60.- 
000-population  city,  home  of  Purdue 
university.  Need  rural  and  agricultural 
news  reporter  with  one  to  three  years’ 
experience.  Also  need  copyreader,  one 
to  four  years’  experience,  to  work 
mornings  on  five-man  universal  desk 
and  afternoons  editing  and  writing  as 
assistant  magazine  editor.  Interesting, 
challenging,  good  pay,  fringes,  excel¬ 
lent  future.  If  you’re  interested  and 
qualified,  check  with  the  JOURNAL 
AND  COURIER,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
immediately. 


ONLY  THE  BEST! 

SEEK  TOP-FLIGHT  PRO  to  head  out¬ 
standing  sports  dept.  60,000  midwest 
p.m. -Sunday.  Have  you  got  it?  Tell 
all,  include  recent  picture,  salary 
range.  Bo.x  1707,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Chart  Area 
9,  P.M.  Daily  of  7,000.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  man.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1741,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  WANTED 

for  60.000  bracket,  6-day  P.M.  Solid 
reporting,  editing  l>ackground  neces¬ 
sary.  Southerner  preferred.  Challenging 
spot  on  local  newsminded  paper  in 
progressive  city.  Company  has  profit- 
sharing  plan.  Write  fully  to  Box  1735, 
Eilitor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Prestige  suburban  newspaper  chain 
has  opening  for  reporter-feature  writer. 
Prefer  journalism  graduate  with  ideas, 
ideals.  Young  award-winning  staff  na¬ 
tionally-recognized  for  dynamic  ap¬ 
proach  to  suburban  journalism.  Modern 
offices,  many  company  benefits,  pro¬ 
gressive  policies.  Send  full  resume, 
photo,  clips  to  Charles  E.  Hayes,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Elditor,  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois.  Interview 
arranged  at  our  expense. 


TOP-FLIGHT  YOUNG  MAN  with  am¬ 
bition  and  experience  in  news,  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  ads  to  take  over  as  editor- 
manager  and  exploit  great  potential 
of  fine  weekly  paper  now  delegated 
to  second-class  status  as  part  of  large 
commercial  printing  firm.  M.  D.  Coe, 
BASSETT  PRINTING  CORP.,  Bassett. 
Virginia. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  60.000 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 
for  above-average  experienced  reporter, 
able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county. 
$126  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present 
salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  4 
Publisher, 


HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN  would 
like  applications  from  desk  men  with 
excellent  references  for  layout  work. 
Guild  scale  $146.  Write  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  P.  O,  Box  3080,  Honolulu  2, 
Hawaii. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR,  under  40. 
with  top  household  feature  writing, 
editing,  camera  and  make-up  ability; 
A-I  in  imagination,  personality,  attire, 
references.  Chart  Area  1.  medixun  daily. 
Box  1718,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 


STAFF  OPENING  on  Suburban  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers  for  person  willing 
to  liecome  woven  into  community.  Gen¬ 
eral  news  and  editorial  work.  Send 
clippings,  resume  to  Montgomery  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Fort  Washington.  Pa. 


AREA  EDITOR  for  weekly  suburban 
newspaiier  in  growing  college  commu¬ 
nity.  National  Prize  winner.  Contact 
B.  W.  Mittler.  News  Publications, 
Berea,  Ohio. 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR 

o|>eninf(  on  leading  smalUtown  mid* 
weat  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
the  rittht  man.  Will  cunaider  experi- 
enceil  rei>orter.  All  replies  held  in 
atrict  confidence.  Box  1761,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  EIUTOR  metro|X)!itan  weekly, 
familiar  government  and  city  affairs. 
Box  1779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  youn^r,  but  with  desk 
exi>erience.  AM  6-<lay  daily  in  Uni¬ 
versity  city  of  32. too  in  Chart  Area  3. 
(rood  i>08ition  now.  top  a|>ot  in  reason¬ 
ably  near  future.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

EVENING  DAILY  of  29,000  circula¬ 
tion  has  vacancy  for  exi>erienced  copy 
editor.  Unusual  op{>ortunity  in  rapidly 
Krowin^  metro|)olitan  area.  Box  1780, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  exi>erienced.  accurate 
copy  reader.  Metroinilitan  New  Jersey. 
Box  1791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  —  REPORTER  —  e.x- 
cluaive  morning  daily.  Chart  Area  10 
has  oi>enin»;  for  fast,  accurate  youn»r 
copyreader  and  also  reporter.  Send  full 
details  includinMT  educational  i>ack- 
>;round  and  exi>erience  to  Box  1764, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


(’OPY  READER — Exi>erienced — Accu¬ 
rate — for  nfterncMm  daily  (and  Sunday) 
— .Metroi>olitan  (N.Y.)  area.  Send  resu¬ 
me  Bo.x  1765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  with  extensive  experience 
and  hi»j:h  qualiheationa  in  editing  of 
telegraph  and  local  copy — writinK  of 
apt>ealinK  headlines  and  makintr  layout. 
New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metro- 
IMilitan  area.  W'rite  full  details.  Box 
1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

EXPERIENCE  JR.  HIGH  AND 
HIGH  .SCHOOL  REVIEW  BOOKS 
SEND  RESUME.  BOX  1778. 
EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER. 


FEATURE  WRITER.  REPORTER  on 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  recent 
journalism  grad.  draft-free.  Send 
liackground,  salary  required,  pix  in 
first  letter.  Real  opportunity  with  out¬ 
standing  firm.  Box  1776,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITORS  and  <Iepartment  staffers 
neede<l  on  Pennsylvania  papers.  Write 
PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pennn. 


FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  seeks 
desk  man,  preferably  with  journalism 
degree  and  some  makeup  ex|>erience. 
Send  references  and  state  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter  to  Box  1784, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Exi>erienced  and  dedicated  newsman  to 
take  complete  charge  of  Editorial  De- 
l>artment  and  produce  outstanding  i)rod- 
uct  with  emphasis  on  interesting  and 
accurate  local  news.  Must  lie  good 
iidministrator  and  know  all  e<litorial 
department  jobs.  Unopposed  30.000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  growing  section  of 
Chart  Area  6.  Permanent  iiosition  with 
good  salary.  Write  in  confidence  full 
details  to  Box  No.  1798,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


JUNE  GRADUATE  (malel  to  break 
in  on  national  trade  union  paiier. 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  come  from  union 
family,  lie  able  to  write  grammatically, 
siiell  correctly,  think  imaginatively, 
and  tyjie.  We’ll  teach  the  rest.  $90  a 
week  to  start.  Box  1775,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

for  medium  size  AM  daily  located  in 
Chart  Area  4.  Must  lie  dedicated  to 
high  standards  of  quality,  confident 
in  his  own  professional  ability,  and 
optimistic  about  the  iiotential  of  this 
area.  Writing  experience  desirable: 
desk  exiierience  required.  Box  1792, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young  energetic  for  13,- 
600  daily.  Two  to  three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Hospitalization  and  other  liene- 
fits.  Write  full  resume,  salary  desired. 
C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa. 


REPORTER  —  Midwest.  40.000  p.m. 
daily,  needs  reisirter,  1-3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  consider  exceptional  June 
Journalism  graduate.  Good  salary, 
fringe  lienefits.  Box  1748,  Eilitor  4 
Publisher. 


.SPORTS  WRITER  for  suburban  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaiiers.  Man  willing  to 
liecome  woven  into  community.  Send 
clippings,  resume  to  Montgomery  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Fort  Washington.  Pa. 


STRINGERS  WANTED  in  every  State. 
E.\cellent  arrangement.  Contact:  Chet 
Whitehorn,  National  Enquirer,  666 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
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HELP  WANTED 


TOP-NOTCH  FLORIDA  16-20  pafte 
weekly  wants  all-around  newsman  ca¬ 
pable  handlinK  all  treneral  news  and 
features.  Camera  exi>erience  required. 
Send  complete  backKround  resume,  ref¬ 
erences,  Lake  Wales  News,  Lake 
Wales,  Fla. 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  COUPLE  to  edit. 
manaKe  weekly  in  coastal  California 
community.  Would  consider  ultimate  ^ 
sale  or  part-ownership  arranitement. 
Box  17.'>2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

OPERATORS.  FLOORMEN  —  Daily 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  1,  union  or 
eligible.  Write  Box  1622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MACHINIST — Mcslern  e<iui|i|ie<l  Mid¬ 
west  newspaper.  Permanent  job  nights. 
Detail  exiierience,  references,  in  first 
letter.  (Will  Iw  in  charge  of  night 
shift.!  Box  li44,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MAIL  ORDER  printing  i>lant  manag¬ 
er.  Profit-sharing  deal.  Box  ITS.'i.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

NIGHT  STEREOTYPE 
WORKING  FOREMAN 

for  mtslern.  air-conditione<l.  metroisili- 
tan  plant  located  in  Chart  Area  8. 
Life  insurance,  sick  and  hospital  liene- 
fits,  retirement  plan.  Union.  Job  now 
open.  Write  giving  full  particulars  and 
exiierience.  Box  17.70.  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

ASSISTANT  PR  DIRECTOR  for  top 
national  professional  health  group  in- 
volvetl  in  legislation,  education,  pub¬ 
licity:  Chicago;  .some  travel.  News¬ 
writing  experience  a  must:  tyiaigraphy 
know-how  helpful.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  samples,  salary  exiiected.  Box 
1743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOWLING  MINDED? 

National  organization  needs  young 
writer  familiar  with  Imwling  for  puli- 
lic  i*elations  staff.  Two  years  newspa- 
Iier  exiierience  minimum.  Must  be  per¬ 
sonable,  free  to  travel,  self  starter 
Please  tell  all  in  first  letter,  including 
salary  range.  Applications  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  17.79.  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

\ 

The  employer's  guide  . . .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


_  Salesmen 

3  SALESMEN  WANTED 

To  Sell  Review  Besiks  To  Cath¬ 
olic  Elementary  Schools.  Com¬ 
mission  with  drawing  account. 

N.Y..  Boston  and  Pa.  terri¬ 
tories.  Y.E.S.  Books,  Larch- 
mont.  NY.  Owens  8-4012. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  i 

_ Linotype  Schottl 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
_ Free  Information 

Teletypesetter  Schttol 

Live  machine/or  home  study  course 
TELETYPESETTER  SCHOOL 
261  W.  42  St..  N.Y.C.  LO  3-3289 

■SITL.4T10NS  W.ANTED 
Administrative 

AMBITION  .  .  . 

PLUS  EXPERIENCE 

Employed  Assistant  Publisher  and  Ad- 
ve^isinK  Director  seeks  a  situation 
with  management  re6i>onsibilities 
where  initiative  and  hard  work  will 
pay  off.  Eleven  years*  of  practical  ex- 
I>erience  on  dailies  to  15,0<)0.  Journal- 
ism  graduate,  married,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9  or  10.  Your 
confidence  resi^ected.  Box  1196,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


Administrative 

AMBITIOUS  AND  EXPERIENCED 
with  ability — compatible.  assreMive 
and  profirresaive— wants  General  Man- 
a^rer  or  Business  Manager  post.  Am  In 
early  40'b  with  25  years’  experience 
with  over  100,000  circulation  newspa¬ 
per:  namely  circulation,  promotion, 

labor  relations,  personnel  and  costs. 
Presently  employ^.  Salary  open  pend¬ 
ing  interview.  Box  1662,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  i 

Publisher*’  will  testify  to  proven  re¬ 
sults  as  economist — ability  to  corre¬ 
late  departments.  Elxpert  on  color  print¬ 
ing;  also  black  and  white.  Possess  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  Production  Man¬ 
ager.  Box  1689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR 
or  MANAGER 

Heavy  background  in  Local  Retail, 
National,  Classified.  Good  at  leader¬ 
ship,  sales  and  techniques,  dispatching, 
promotion,  research,  mechanics,  com¬ 
petitive  markets.  Age  42.  Pai>er8  25M 
circ.  up.  Box  1717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  or  BUSINESS 
MANAGER 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  Advertising,  Business  and  ' 
Accounting.  Circulation,  Editorial, 
Mechanical  Departments  and  Unions. 
.\ny  size  pai>er.  Family  man.  age  44. 
Available  now.  Box  1695,  £kiitor  & 
Publisher. 

AUDITOR  -  COORDINATOR  seeking 
<  unlimited  opiK>rtunity.  Exi>erienced  all 
phases  of  small  bi-weekly  to  large 
dailies,  radio.  TV  administration. 
Heavy  acc’t.  &  auditing,  systems  & 
pn>cedure8,  bus.  mgr.,  labor  relations. 
PR,  i>ersonnel.  purchasing,  pnxluction 
and  job  shop.  Young,  college:  wanting 
growth  and  advancement.  Box  1751, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

SMILE.  Family  man,  age  35.  seeks 
working  managerial  position.  Fourteen 
years*  agency.  newspa|>ers-  -retail,  na¬ 
tional.  Box  1769.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST  -  ILLUSTRATOR.  NA¬ 
TIONALLY  SYNDICATED.  PROVEN 
CIRCULATION  BUILDER  SEEKS 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY  EDITORIAL 
SPOT,  BOX  1706.  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


Circulation 

CAN  YOU  USE  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager  with  19  years’  experience  on 
3  newspaiwrs  7  Top  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.  Acceptable  salary 
$600. t'O  i>er  month  plus  exiienses.  Pre-  ' 
fer  Chart  Areas  1-2-3-6.  Box  1783,  ! 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE.  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Promotion  Man.  20  years’  ex|)erience 
metroiK.litan  daily  all  phases  carrier 
promotion  ami  reader  insurance.  Seek¬ 
ing  challenging  iKwition.  Chart  Area 
location  not  imiKirtant.  Bo.x  1797,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT  on 
small  daily.  Five  years’  e.\|>erience-  - 
all  iihases  of  dei>artment.  Box  17.76, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  creative 
—  sales  iiromotion  minde<l.  Hard  work¬ 
ing  fully  ex|)erienced  excellent  i)ro- 
ductive  record.  Want  challenging  lawi- 
tion.  Can  show  results.  Box  1771,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

ASSISTANT 

MANAGER 

Top  NYC  daily  lineage  builder — dis- 
'  play  and  agate.  Experienced  in  auto¬ 
motive,  real  estate,  home  improvement, 
apartments  metro  NYC.  Age  29,  B.A. 
S^ks  $10,000.  Box  1738,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  CARTOONIST 

Young,  industrious,  and  creative.  Has 
genuine  ability  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  despite  relative  inexi>erience.  New 
York  metroiKjlitan  area.  Box  1767, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  OPENING  WANTED. 
Prefer  (and  experienced  in)  Chart 
Areas  12,  11,  10,  6,  4.  Tripled  circu¬ 
lation  present  iioaition  in  Calif.,  two 
years.  Experienced  past  26  years,  all 
phases,  including  shopper  and  some 
advertising.  Large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Top  references.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Consider  reasonable 
starting  salary  and  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  Age  62.  married.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1666,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUTH  EXPERIENCE 

PLUS! 

Ability  to  lead.  Young  man,  10  years* 
diversifie<i  classifie^i  and  display.  Now 
Ass't.  Retail  Manager.  Seeks  manage¬ 
ment  |K>sition  daily  or  weekly  elassi- 
fie<l;  display  in  North  Jersey.  Box 
1787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

I’VE  BEEN  AROUND— 14  years  as 
working  correspondent  abroad.  Cur¬ 
rently  with  wire  agency  in  South 
America.  Seeking  a  change.  Prefer 
spot  as  newspaper  correspondent.  But 
will  consider  any  solid  offer.  Box  1638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCHER 
CORRESPONDENT 

Free-lance  or  part-time  for  si>ecial 
assignments  or  siiecial  eilitions  in 
Uniteil  States.  Bahamas,  or  Caribbean. 
Industrial  ami  institutional  public  re¬ 
lations,  or  publications  of  all  kinds. 
Photographer,  former  newsman,  e.x- 
college  professor,  now  free-lancing. 
Will  supply  resume  and  references. 
Mr.  Carl.  1418  Cordova  St..  Coral 
Gables  :14,  Fla. 

"OUR  MAN  IN  MADRID” 
Spani8h-si>eaking  ex-N.Y.  newsman  MU 
I  grad.  SDX.  Features.  PR,  etc.  Box 
'  1796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  ■— 
Display  Advertising 

i  ADVERTISING  ...  OR 
RETAIL  MANAGER 

15  years’  ex|terience,  200M-400M  Met- 
'  roi>olitan  Dailies  as  assistant  to  ad- 
‘  vertising  manager.  Can  show  results 
I  of  ability  and  effectiveness.  Age  40, 
married.  Box  1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN.  I  -  - *  .  _ _ _ 

10  years,  includes  Home  Delivery  400,-  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Top  , 

000  daily,  circulation  manager  subur-  |  lineage  producer,  excellent  references.  TELfXxRAPH  EDITOR  or  makeup 
ban  weekly.  Thorough  carrier  develop-  Manager  last  5  years*  on  metro  daily,  post  sought  on  Eastern  p.m.  9%  ^^¥2, 
ment  and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Write  Exi>erienced  all  departments.  35,  North-  experience.  Presently  rim,  slot  35.^ 
Box  1697,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  western  grad.  Get  full  resume  from  a.m.  Former  8i>ort8  editor.  Marriso. 

_ _  _  -  _  ;  Box  1794,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  Box  1729,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  a  non-complacent  pub-  ' 

iisher  needing  aggressive  circulation  WHFRF  THF  GIRL'S  ARF^  ONE  YEAR’S  EXPERTF.NCE3 — Younf 
management.  Investment  in  me  will  *  news  bureau  chief  for  Eastern 

yield  solid  returns.  I’m  not  a  *‘ye8**  Bachelor  needs  increase  in  re6|)on8i-  ,  desires  better  working  conditions  Chart 
man.  Write  Box  1703,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  ^  bility  and  salary.  Advertising  Manag-  '  Area  1  or  2  or  Europe.  Box  171»» 
Iisher.  er?  Box  1746,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Display  Advertising 

ARIZONA/NEW  MEXICO'NEVADA 
DAILIES— WEEKLIES— 

Please  note:  Making  i>ermanent  move 
into  above  territory.  See  you  in  i»erson 
within  two  weeks  of  this  issue.  S4*a- 
soned  salesman.  15  years*  experieme. 
Age  38.  Excelle<l  in  layout.  No  i»er- 
sonal  health  problem.  A  reliable  sales¬ 
man  who  can  ‘Sell  the  Newspaper 
Story  Intelligently.*  Please  air-mail  or 
wire  Box  1793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coaat-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

COPY  EDITOR — Fast,  accurate.  Expe¬ 
rienced  on  wire,  makeup,  rim,  slot. 
Tough  on  loose  copy.  BA  degree,  vet¬ 
eran.  Employed.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
1,  2.  Box  1627,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CONSCIENTIOUS.  HARD-WORKING 
Reporter — three  years’  experience.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  from  leading  School  of 
Journalism.  Desires  reporting  job  on 
daily.  Send  replies  to  Box  1671,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
BY  SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR 
BOX  1684  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WRITER  —  feature,  legislative,  sports, 
foreign  and  domestic  iwlitical  experi¬ 
ence;  age  43.  Will  travel.  For  resume, 
write  H.  E.  Minard.  66  Parkview  Drive, 
Bronxville.  New  York. 

TOP-FLIGHT  WRITER— J-grad.  27, 
married,  ^cellent  writer,  proficient 
artist-cartoonist-photographer  desire* 
talent-requiring  job.  EIxperienced  a* 
editor  16,000  circulation  newspaper; 
editor  company  magazine;  magazine 
free-lancer.  Now  employed.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  September.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1647,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

CONSCIENTIOUS  J-SCHOOL  GRAD. 
26,  seeks  position  as  industrial  editor 
or  magazine  editor-writer.  Experienced, 
strong  on  photography;  will  also  con¬ 
sider  college  news  bureau  post.  Box 
1696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E'ORMER  WEEKLY  OWNER-EDITOR 
(woman)  seeks  reiiorter  ix)8t  on  daily 
or  trade  publication,  or  weekly  editor¬ 
ship.  Eleven  years’  experience  daily, 
weekly,  retail  trade  paper.  B.S.  jour¬ 
nalism.  Good  references.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  1727,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  college  graduate.  Ten 
years’  experience  all  phases — new*. 

:  sports,  wire  editing.  Top  reference*. 
Box  1734,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/DESK  iiosition  desir^  by 
i  ’61  graduate.  Major:  Speech,  minor: 
Political  Science.  Experience:  copyboy 
on  wire  service,  public  relations  for 
new8pai)er,  editorial  assistant  in  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Will  accept  modest  salary 
i  if  future  offers  opportunity  for  growth 
I  and  responsibility.  Korean  vet..  28. 

I  single,  ^x  1731,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES 
i  500,000  EasUrn  daily;  $8,000  brackrt: 

I  16  years’  experience  newspaper  writ- 
I  ing.  editing;  wants  similar  or  hous* 
1  organ  poet  California,  Arizona.  New 
[  Mexico.  Family.  Box  1728,  Eklitor  ■ 
Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  or  makeup 
post  sought  on  Elastern  p.m.  9%  years 
experience.  Presently  rim.  slot  3.5.^ 
1  a.m.  E’ormer  simrts  «litor.  Married. 
1729,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  YEAR’S  EXPERIENCE)— Yminf 
news  bureau  chief  for  Ensterii  daily 
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Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED  OUTDOOR  EDITOR, 
feature  writer  and  photographer.  42 
years'  old.  Work  published  in  weekly  I 
coliiinn  and  national  outdoor  maga-  I 
linrs.  Contact  Box  1782,  Editor  & 
F^lilisher. 

A—  O.K,  REPORTER  five  years*  ilaily  i 
experience.  Age  27.  Metro|iolitan.  Pre-  ' 
fer  .Midwest.  East.  College,  married.  | 
top  references.  awaixUwinner.  Box  i 
1742.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

EDITOR:  Top  references,  exiierience.  [ 
Now  it2  man  good  120. UOO  daily:  ready 
to  l«  Jtl.  Community  for  family  aa 
im|K)rtant  as  newspai>er.  Box  1749. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Some  experi¬ 
ence.  eager  to  specialize.  Lean  toward 
liberal.  Creative  <leskman-reporter.  26. 
MA.  now  on  top-ranked,  large  paiier. 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  SPECIALIST,  bi¬ 
lingual.  economics.  feature  writer, 
heavy  on  interpretation  of  news  de¬ 
velopments.  Exi>erienced  in  magazine 
editing,  writing,  photography,  layout, 
pixxluction.  Author  English  language  j 
hook  on  Latin  America;  editor  Spanish 
language  business  patwr  for  Latin  : 
America:  business  information  advisor 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  Seeks  challeng-  ' 
ing  overseas  imsition  for  magazine,  i 
news|>a|>er,  or  private  firm  engaged  in 
Latin  American  oiierations.  Excellent 
references.  Age  .14.  Box  1747,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher, 

PK  .MASTER’S  CANDIDATE:  (271  7 
yrs.  new8pa|>er  ex|>erience  in  India. 
Presently  free-lance  for  metro|>olitan 
daily.  BA  Liberal  Arts.  Seeks  addi¬ 
tional  experience  on  American  news¬ 
paper.  Salary  o|>en.  Box  1494.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  SPECIALIST  with  eight 
years'  reporting,  desk,  photography  ex- 
lierience.  seeks  spot  on  lO.UtiO  or  more 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  10,  12.  Box  174,'>. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


HEADY  TO  ADVANCE  after  two  ' 
years  on  small  daily,  covering  every-  ; 
thing:  reixtrting,  editorials,  criticism.  | 
layout.  By-lined  articles  in  New  York  ' 
Times.  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Highest  references  from  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low,  Covernor.  Equally  ailept  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Offered  Press  S«retary  to 
Governor,  not  a  politician.  Marrietl. 
vet.  Penn  State  ’.IS.  Box  1753.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  OR  EDUCATION 
EDITOR,  national  reputation,  seeks 
IKist  with  metropolitan  daily.  Box  17.54, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  COLLEGE  GRAD, 
girl,  23.  wants  newspaper  start.  Chart 
Aren  1  or  2.  Presently  editor  6.000 
house  organ.  Top  references.  Car.  Box 
1786.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

I  TRAVEL  EDITOR.  10  years*  daily, 
wire  service  ex|>erience:  presently  New 
York,  PR  nation’s  top  travel  agency: 

I  will  relocate,  handle  features,  copy, 
heads,  layout.  Box  1774,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  Chart  Area  2  or 
3.  Two  years’  exiierience  in  News  and 
E'eature  writing.  Also  published  weekly 
magazine.  E'amily  man.  Available  July 
1.  Prefers  p.m.  or  weekly.  P.  O.  B<ix 
.1212.  Wilmington.  N.  C.  RO  .1-7890. 

YOUNG  WRITER  with  experience  in 
IKilice,  civil  court  and  music  ami  the¬ 
ater  reporting.  Available  July  1.  Pre¬ 
fer  South  and  Southwest.  Box  1788, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

Mechanical 

WANT  TO  RELOCATE  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  Production  Manager  or  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Superintendent.  Lots  of 
references.  Box  1649,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Teletype  School 
and  Linotype  School,  plus.  Seeks  open 
shop.  Box  1736,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  i 
Composing  E'oreman.  EIxperienced  in 
press,  stereo,  composing;  now  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent;  seeks  open  shop. 
Etox  1726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  E'OREMAN  with  plenty  of  ex¬ 
iierience.  including  TTS,  seeks  change. 
Middle-aged  family  man.  Publisher  , 
knows  of  ad  but  repiies  confidential.  I 
Prefer  Southwest  but  consider  any. 
No  panic,  prefer  lasting  proposition. 
Box  1773,  Eklitor  &  Pubiisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  TO  SUPERVISE 
newspaper  pressroom:  also  convert 
your  paiier  or  supplements  to  web 
offset.  Background  of  14  years’  as  su- 
'  iiervisor  heatset  letterpress  and  web 
offsets,  after  15  years’  of  newspaiier 
press  work.  Box  1758,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

.  .  .  seeking  iKisition  of  res|K>n8ibility, 
wHnta  to  contact  proKressive  publisher. 

OtferinK  over  20  years  ilaily  news¬ 
paper  ex|)erience.  with  e.xcellent  pro¬ 
duction  record.  Has  >rood  liackKround 
and  i>ersonality. 

Would  like  Interview  with  newspn- 
l^er  executive  having;  vacancy  now  or 
in  the  near  future. 

Box  175*5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRINTER  in  Switzerland 
wants  job  in  Uniteil  States.  Thirty 
years'  old;  married:  speaks  Enirlish. 
German.  French.  Toni  Stoffel.  Girhald- 
enstrasse  ()9.  Zurich.  Switzerland. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  .  with  composintr  and  press  room 
ItackKrcund.  25  years  on  small  and 
larire  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  ex|)erience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references,  ^x 
1763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

seeks  similar  imsition  in  the  South. 
20  years’  exiierience  on  large,  small 
dailies.  37  years’  old:  reliable:  can 
furnish  good  references.  Proven  ability. 
Non-Union.  Box  1757,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mitcellaneout 

FEMALE  WRITER  (Experienced  Re¬ 
tail  Ad  Copy  &  Fiction)  seeki  perma¬ 
nent  staff  opportunity  in  Newspaiier, 
Radio  or  Publicity.  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1613.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography _ 

GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho- 
tographer  who  can  write.  Car.  cameras, 
family.  Box  1663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  eommunicationa 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  vet,  AB  English,  MS  Journalism. 
Camera,  features,  general  reporting, 
editing.  Seeks  college  PR  post  in 
Chart  Areas  2.  3  or  6.  Currently  with 
46.000  Elast  Coast  daily.  Box  1678. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


14  YEARS’  IN  COMMUNICA’nONS 
FIELD — eight  in  weeklies  and  dailies, 
and  last  seven  as  public  relations  spe¬ 
cialist  with  one  of  nation’s  top  ten 
industrial  firms.  Journalism  graduate. 
Want  bigger  job  with  brighter  future. 
Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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The  Johnstons  Enjoy 
Their  Togetherness 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

John  Johnston  and  Helen 
Fleming,  a  husband-and-wife 
team,  share  a  common  interest 
of  newspapering,  as  associate 
editor  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  and  as  a  reporter  covering 
Chicago’s  schools,  respectively, 
at  the  Cliicdfio  Daily  Netvs. 

The  Johnstons  are  a  shining 
example  of  a  married  couple 
who  like  people,  particularly 
those  who  are  news  personali¬ 
ties.  While  each  has  his  or  her 
own  specialty  at  the  Daily 
News,  they  do  have  a  lot  in 
common  and  find  themselv’es 
“talking  shop’’  at  home  in  eve¬ 
ning,  or  even  starting  at  5:30 
p.m.,  w’hen  they  usually  walk 
to  their  apartment  on  the  near 
North  Side. 

Makes  for  Hurniuny 

When  asked  if  this  newspa¬ 
per  relationship  creates  any 
friction  at  the  domestic  level, 
both  agreed  that  their  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  their  profession  ac¬ 
tually  results  in  greater  har¬ 
mony. 

“It  adds  one  more  ver>'  strong 
common  interest  to  that  which 
a  husband  and  wife  normally 
have,’’  explaine<l  Mr.  Johnston. 
“We  are  able  to  pool  our  re¬ 
sources  and  information.  Helen’s 
knowledge  of  her  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  enables  her  to  give  me 
invaluable  counsel  and  sugges¬ 
tions  in  that  field.’’ 

“We  see  different  facets  of 
the  same  picture,”  said  Mrs. 
Johnston.  “As  a  reporter,  I  see 
individuals  at  their  working 
level,  sometimes  at  their  best 
and  sometimes  in  a  less  than 
friendly  attitude,  often  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  particular  news  situa¬ 
tion.  John,  in  turn,  is  more 
likely  to  see  them  wdth  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  parlor  manners  when 
they  talk  to  the  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  in  more  diplo¬ 
matic  terms.” 

Both  Former  Teachers 

Mr.  Johnston  feels  that  his 
wife  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
thinking  of  news  staff,  giving 
him  background  information  in 
her  field  and  advising  him  when 
her  colleagues  on  the  news  side 
may  have  similar  information 
that  will  prove  helpful  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  editorial  policy. 

The  Johnstons’  journalistic 
careers  came  about  after  each 
had  served  as  teachers.  Helen 
served  as  a  high  school  teacher 


of  journalism  and  English  from 
1935  to  1942,  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Her  husband,  John,  a  Ten¬ 
nessean  by  birth,  attended  V’an- 
derbilt  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  emerging 
fi*om  college  trained  as  a  physi¬ 
cal  chemist,  and  was  a  college 
chemistry  teacher  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  new'spaper  field. 

Hchm  Traincfl  at  CNB 

Helen  Fleming  was  among  the 
first  10  girl  reporters  hired  by 
the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  to  replace  young  men 
called  to  militarj'  service  during 
World  War  II.  She  joined  the 
Daily  News  in  1943,  but  ob¬ 
tained  a  two  years’  military 
leave,  sei^’ing  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  in  the  women’s  re- 
ser\'e  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
She  returned  to  the  Daily  News 
as  a  general  assignment  re- 
jrorter,  later  covering  i*eligion 
and  then  education. 

She  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  on  Chicago’s  .school 
beat,  covering  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  all  phases  of  that 
field.  She  told  E&P  that  she  ap¬ 
proaches  her  job  as  an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  “in  behalf  of  the 
consumers  of  education”  and 
not  as  a  former  school  teacher. 

“I  have  found  the  education 
beat  to  be  stimulating,”  she 
said,  “because  lajTnen  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  problems  of  education, 
both  as  parents  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  as  taxpayers.  School 
officials,  in  turn,  are  aware  of 
the  need  of  meeting  the  citizen 
face  to  face,  and,  as  a  result, 
reporting  on  school  matters  is 
no  longer  a  monolog,  but  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  dialog.” 

Must  Ask  Searching  Questions 

As  in  other  fields,  today’s  ed¬ 
ucation  reporter  needs  to  un¬ 
derstand  current  educational 
problems,  from  budgets  to  class¬ 
room  curricula,  she  explained. 
“You  need  to  be  able  to  ask  a 
lot  more  searching  questions  in 
covering  the  school  beat  today,” 
she  said.  “It  is  the  sensitive 
question  that  gets  school  offi¬ 
cials  to  talk.” 

Mr.  Johnston  began  as  a  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  old  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  He  re¬ 
calls  holding  copy  until  mid¬ 
night  when  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenburg  (then  edi¬ 


TOGETHERNESS — Helen  Reminq  discusses  an  editorial  relating  to 
Chicago's  schools  with  her  husband,  John  Johnston,  Chicago  Daily 
News  editor  of  editorial  page.  Mrs.  Johnston  covers  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Chicago's  schools  for  the  Daily  News. 


tor)  would  revise  his  editorials 
about  how  the  Locarno  pact  had 
abolished  war  forever. 

Mr.  Johnston  later  sen’ed  as 
news  editor  and  city  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  and 
subsequently  served  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
w'orking  closely  with  Louis  Selt¬ 
zer,  editor  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Press.  John  later  became 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
Busitiess  Week  magazine.  He 
insists  that  he  remained  a  Re¬ 
publican  despite  this  experience, 
and  claims  that  proves  he  is  not 
a  reactionary. 

Joined  News  in  ’46 

John  joined  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Daily  News  in  1946,  after 
John  S.  Knight  became  editor 
and  publisher.  Mr.  Johnston  re¬ 
cently  succeeded  to  the  post  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  w'hen 
A.  T.  Burch  retired. 

Commenting  on  their  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  new’spaper 
field,  Mr.  Johnston  said  this  in¬ 
terest  takes  them  to  a  good 
many  evening  affairs,  including 
civic  meetings  and  banquet 
speeches,  which  the  average 
wife  would  find  pretty  distress¬ 


ing  unless  she  w’as  interested  in 
jiublic  life. 

The  Johnstons  were  married 
in  1957  and  since  then  have  en¬ 
joyed  their  vacations  together, 
traveling  by  car  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  on  several  occasions  and 
of  late  to  Canada,  where  they 
are  planing  to  build  a  cabin  in 
the  Canadian  bush  country  in  a 
lake  region  noted  for  fishing. 

Two  years  ago,  they  combined 
pleasure  and  journalism,  spend¬ 
ing  five  weeks  in  the  Middle 
East,  where  John  studied  the 
political  and  economic  situation 
and  Helen  specialized  on  the 
home  life  of  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  both  coming  home  with  good 
feature  and  background  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  paper. 

John  Has  Cooler  Head 

Looking  back  on  their  Middle 
East  visit,  Helen  commented: 
“I  respect  John’s  work  habits. 
He  is  very  well  disciplined  and 
is  a  great  one  to  gather  all  the 
facts  possible  on  any  assign¬ 
ment. 

“John’s  judgment  is  cooler 
than  mine,”  she  added.  “I  may 
become  provoked  about  a  situa¬ 
tion,  while  John  takes  a  longer 
view.” 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 

VIRGINIA  •  NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  •  TENNESSEE 
WEST  VIRGINIA  •  MARYLAND  •  KENTUCKY 
Call  Ray  K.  Hamilton  •  Washington  Office 
— or  the  Office  Nearest  You 

BROKERS  —  NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  CHICASO 


Ray  V.  Hamilton 
John  D.  Stabbins 
1737  OaSalas  St.,  N.W. 
EX  3-345i 

NATIONWIDE 


Richard  A.  Shahaan 
Tribuna  Towar 
DE  7-2754 


DALLAS 

Dawitt  Landis 
Joa  A.  Oswald 
1511  Bryan  St. 
Rl  8-1175 


NEGOTIATIONS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

John  F.  Hardasty 
1 1 1  Suttar  St. 

EX  2-5871 
Don  Saarla 

Los  Angolas 


Los  Angolas 
FINANCING  a  APPRAISALS 
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EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  24,  1961 


BARBARA  CLOUD 


RUTH  HEIMBUECHER 


There  is  a  special  reason  for  the  winning 
smiles  of  these  five  attractive  members  of 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  women’s  department. 
They  recently  captured  five  of  the  six  top 
awards  in  the  annual  Pittsburgh  Women’s 
Press  Club  competition,  in  addition  to  first 
prize  for  a  local  column  in  a  state-wide  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 


Writers  Mary  O’Hara,  Ann  Zurosky  and 
Lenore  Brundige  each  received  an  award  in 
the  Press  Club  competition,  and  Ruth  Heim- 
buecher  was  honored  twice.  Barbara  Cloud 
received  the  Publishers’  Association  prize. 
Recognition  such  as  this  emphasizes  the 
excellence  of  the  women’s  pages— one  of  the 
many  outstanding  features  of  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 
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